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ey T 


TuE present work, however faulty and defective it 
may be in method or statement, need not be prefaced 
by any apology for the subject with which it deals. 
A compendious account of Greek cults, that should 
analyze and estimate the record left by Greek litera- 
ture and monuments of the popular and public religion, 
has long been a desideratum in English and even to 
a certain extent in German scholarship. Until quite 
recent years the importance of Greek religion has 
been contemptuously ignored by English scholars. The 
cause of this neglect was perhaps the confusion of 
Greek mythology—that apparently bizarre and hope- 
less thing—with Greek religion ; the effect of it is still 
apparent in nearly every edition of a Greek play that 
is put forth. Fortunately, this apathy concerning one 
of the most interesting parts of ancient life is now 
passing away; and since this book, the work of many 
years of broken labour, was begun, a new interest, 
stimulating to fruitful research, in Greek ritual and 
myth is being displayed in many quarters, especially 
at Cambridge. 

The comparative study of religion has received 
signal aid from the science of anthropology, to which 
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England has contributed so much; we have been 
supplied—not indeed with ‘a key to all the mytho- 
logies, but with one that unlocks many of the 
mysteries of myth and reveals some strange secrets 
of early life and thought. The influence of such a 
work as the late Professor Robertson Smith's Religion 
of the Semites has been and will be very powerful in 
this line of research; I am glad to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to it, as well as to the valuable treatise 
recently published by Mr. Frazer, Ze Golden Bough ; 
nor can the interest and importance of Mr. Lang’s 
pioneer-work in this field be ignored. My own book 
has, however, a different aim from any of these; 
I have tried to disentangle myth from religion, only 
dealing with the former so far as it seems to illustrate 
or reveal the latter, and have aimed at giving a 
complete account of the names and ideas that were 
attached, and of the ceremonies that were consecrated, 
by the Greek states to their chief divinities. 

In these two volumes that are now appearing I have 
proceeded from the account of the Zeus-cult to the 
examination of the worships of Hera, Athena, Artemis, 
and Aphrodite, and of certain subordinate personages 
associated with them. This order seemed a reasonable 
one to adopt, because it is natural to study the cults of 
Zeus and Hera side by side, and because it is con- 
venient to group the other goddesses with Hera in 
order to appreciate their traits of affinity and points 
of contrast. 

Partly to avoid the awkward accumulation of cita- 


tions at the foot of each page, partly to bring the literary 
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evidence before the eyes of the student in a sifted and 
methodical form, I have appended to the account of 
each cult a table of ‘Schriftquellen’ or references to 
inscriptions and classical authors. Though these con- 
siderably swell the bulk of the work I am encouraged 
to think that the labour will not have been wasted. 
It is vain to hope that these citations include all that 
is relevant and that my research has been nowhere 
at fault, for, apart from other difficulties, nearly every 
month brings to light fresh inscriptions that may 
modify one's views on important points; the utmost 
I can hope is that the chief data hitherto available are 
collected here, and that I have been able to exclude 
what is irrelevant. 

As regards the archaeological chapters, I have tried 
to enumerate all the cult-monuments, so far as any- 
thing definite is known about them; this is not so 
difficult a task, as these are comparatively few. In the 
chapters on the ideal types of each divinity my task 
has been mainly one of selection ; I have tried to con- 
fine myself for the most part to those of which my 
studies in the various museums and collections of 
Europe have given me personal knowledge. 

It has been my object to restrict myself as far as 
possible to the statement of the facts, and not to 
wander too far into the region of hypothesis and con- 
troversy. One's work thus incurs the risk of a dryness 
and coldness of tone; and the risk is all the greater 
because, while Greek mythology was passionate and 
picturesque, Greek religion was, on the whole, sober 
and sane. An emotional exposition of it may be of 
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great value for the purposes of literature; but for the 
purposes of science it is best to exhibit the facts, as 
far as possible, in a dry light. 

In the earliest days of my studies in this field, I was 
bred in the strictest sect of German mythologists ; but 
some time before I contemplated writing on the sub- 
ject I had come to distrust the method and point of 
view that were then and are even now prevalent in 
German scholarship; and I regret that hostile criti- 
cism of much German work should take so prominent 
a place in my book. I regret this all the more because 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude, which I warmly 
acknowledge, to the German universities, that were 
the first to recognize the importance of this subject 
and that open their doors so hospitably to the foreign 
student. 

My best thanks are due to the Directors of various 
museums who have readily aided me in procuring 
many of the plates, and still more to the many per- 
sonal friends who have kindly assisted me in the 
revision of the proof-sheets, especially to Professor 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, to Mr. Macan of University 
College, Oxford, to Mr. Warde Fowler of Lincoln 
College, and to Mr. Pogson Smith of St. John’s 
College. 

I regret that these two volumes should have 
appeared without an index, which it was thought 
convenient to reserve till the end of the third volume. 
I hope that the rather ample table of contents may 
to some extent atone for this defect. 

I may add one word in conclusion on the English 
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spelling of Greek names. Objections can easily be 
raised against the over-precise as well as against the 
overlax system: I have compromised between the 
two by adopting for the less familiar names a spelling 
as consonant as possible with the Greek, while for 
those that are of more common occurrence I have 
tried to keep the usual English form. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Exeter COLLEGE, OXFORD, 
December, 1895. 
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THE CULTS OF THE GREEK 
STATES 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE history of Greek religion, so much neglected in our 
country, is often mistaken for a discussion concerning its 
origins. The main scope of the present work is not the 
question of origin, but a survey of the most important texts 
and monuments that express the actual religious concep- 
tions of the various Greek communities at different historical 
epochs. Such a study evidently concerns the student of 
the literature no less than the student of the archaeology of 
Greece, although the subject has been hitherto approached 
rather from the archaeological side. The question of origins 
may be put aside, although it may be true that one does not 
fully and perfectly know the present character of a fact unless 
one also knows the embryology of it. Yet this dictum 
expresses more the ideal of knowledge than a practical method 
of working. In dealing with so complicated a phenomenon as 
the religion of a people, it is surely advisable to consider 
separately and first the actual facts, the actual beliefs in the 
age of which we have history, rather than the prehistoric 
germ from which they arose. Again, this is the only aspect 
of the problem that directly concerns the student of the 
Greek world pure and simple, for the other line of inquiry, 
touching the birth of the nation's religion, can never be 
followed out within the limits of that nation's literature and 
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monuments. Апа there are especial difficulties attaching to 
such an inquiry, for the origin is probably much more remote 
than is commonly supposed, and the inquirer is generally 
dealing with an age of which there is no direct evidence. To 
reconstruct the primitive thought requires all the aid that 
can be supplied by philology, anthropology, and the com- 
parative study of religions, and so far the reconstruction is 
neither solid nor final. Great results were expected when 
first philology. with new methods and new material, was 
applied to the explanation of Greek myths and divine 
personages. The result has been meagre and disappointing. 
and this is perhaps due to three causes. 


First, the philologist was working under the influence of the 
newly discovered Sanskrit language, and his point of departure 
for theological deductions was the Vedic literature, which was 
considered to be primitive, and to give the key to the myths 
and mythic religion of Greeks, Teutons, and Slavs*. But the 
Vedic religion is already comparatively advanced, and gives 
but little clue to the origins and development of the religions 
of the other Aryan peoples. 

Secondly, the philology of many of the interpreters of 
Greek myth and religion has been often unscientific, the 
carliest of them belonging to that period when the phonetic 
laws of vowel changes were not sufficiently understood, and 
when it was only an affair of consonants, and the later of 
them merely skirmishing on the ground in amateur fashion *. 


a Vide Maury, Histoire des religions 
dc la Grèce antique, vol. 1. p. 32. 

> Apart from the etymological dis- 
coveries about the name of Zeus, the 
chief contributions of philology to our 
knowledge of the origins of Greek re- 
ligious personages have been supposed 
to be the identification of "Epis with 
Sanskrit Saranyü-s, and Hermes or Her- 
meias with Sárameyás; these were first 
publicly put forward by Kuhn (Die Herab- 
kunft des Feuers, бос. and ed. pp. 6-8), 
and have been widely accepted. They 
are condemned however by more recent 
philology ; the original form in Greek 


of Saranytis would have been sepertvs, 
which would have become сєрєууѕ and 
then épeuwyss : 'Epivús unaccountably lacks 
the rough breathing, and contains an 
unaccountable long 4, which never in 
Greek takes the place of є. And the 
word Saranyüs has the appearance of 
being à word of specifically Sanskrit 
derivation, which has not come down 
from (ће * Ursprache, Nor is there any 
foundation in Greek and Sanskrit my- 
thology for the identification ; for the 
story of Saranyüs taking the form of 
a mare is not in the Rigveda, and may 
be a mere aetiological invention of the 
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Thirdly, the philologists have mainly devoted themselves 
to maintain the view that the myths are allegorical accounts 
of physical phenomena, and the mythic figures are the per- 
sonification of the elements and the powers of nature. It is 
often supposed that this process of interpretation is a new 
discovery of German science of the last generation; but in 
reality it is as old as the sixth century B.C, and was rife 
in the fifth-century philosophy, in the poetry of Euripides 
and the younger comedy, and is a constant theme of the 
later philosophies and the early patristic literature. Of course 
the modern writers? have dealt far more seriously and fruit- 
fully with the theme, and by a comparison of the various 
groups of national myths, many luminous suggestions have been 
made of the way in which natural phenomena may be worked 
up into legends of personages. But as applied to the origins 
of Greek religion and the explanation of its development, the 
theory has produced only inconsequence and confusion ; and it 
leaves little room for foreign influences, for the possibility that 
a deity might have been borrowed as a fully formed concrete 
person, having among his new worshippers no physical con- 
notation whatever. 'The assumption explicit or implicit of 
writers of this school is generally this, that each Greek divinity 
represents some department or force in nature?, and the formula 


commentator, and the myth which has much valuable material has been 


been supposed to correspond, about 
DemeterErinys being pursued by Kronos 
in the form of a horse, has nothing to 
do with the Erinyes proper. Thetheory 
that Sarameya-s is to be identified with 
‘Epueias founders on the first vowel: the 
Greek equivalent should be ‘Hpepes-os. 
For the views expressed in this note, I 
am indebted to the kindness of my 
friend Professor Macdonell. 

a Vide Schol. Ven. //. 20. 67; Thea- 
genes sees in the Homeric battle of the 
gods the warfare in the elements, and 
the opposition of certain moral ideas. 

b In such works as Kuhn's Die Zerab- 
kunft des Feuers, &c., and in Schwarz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie, in spite of 
mistaken etymology and interpretation, 


gathered and sifted, though valuable 
more for the general history of folklore 
and ritual than for the study of Greek 
religion. Ofstill greater scientific value 
is Mannhardt’s Wald- und Feld&ulte. 

с Welcker, Griechische Gotterlehre, 
р.р. 324, says ‘Aus Naturgóttern ... 
sind alle persönlichen Götter 
hervorgegangen: the object of the 
history of Greek religion is, according 
to him, to discover the nature-origin of 
the divinity and to trace it out in the 
myths. The principle is accepted by 
Maury in his //éstotre des religions de 
la Grèce antique, though his work 
is chiefly occupied with a statement of 
the historical facts. The method and 
subject-matter of Preller's Griechische 
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which they often put forward, or at least appear to take for 
granted, is that the deity is a personification of that sphere or 
department. But it is doubtful whether this formula is ever of 
any avail for explaining the origins of any religion; whether 
‘the personification of a natural phenomenon’ is a phrase 
appropriate to the process which gives birth to the earliest 
religious conceptions of a primitive race*. The words suggest 
the belief that, for instance, the primitive ancestor of the Greek 
was aware of certain natural phenomena as such, and then by 
a voluntary effort gave them a personal and human form in 
his imagination. Something like this undoubtedly happened 
in the case of the personification of the mountain. Ordinarily 
when walking up Olympos the Greek knew well enough 
that he was not treading on the bones and flesh of a living 
being, and he was under no illusion ; then for purposes of his 
own he chose to personify it, knowing well that the natural 
phenomenon was one thing, the person another. But this 
was at quite the latest epoch of Greek religion, and exhibits 
probably a relatively late mental tendency or power. It is 
doubtful if the primitive mind could personify things thus, for 
it probably lacked this sense of the limits of personality, or 
the border-line between the sentient and the non-sentient, 
or the distinction between human natural or supernatural 
phenomena. The aboriginal Greek may have regarded the 
mountain, or the sky, or the stone as sentient», possessed with 
power to help him or to hurt him; and may have tried to 
appease it with certain rites, without believing in a definite 
and clearly conceived person who lived in the sky or in the 
mountain. The superstitious man in Theophrastus seems to 
have held this view about the sacred stones which he daily 


Alythologie is based on the same idea. 
Perhaps the best exposition of the 
historical facts of certain parts of Greek 
religion that has yet appeared, free from 
any theory about origins, is to le 
found in К. О. Müllers Zeenzsche 
Stämme. 

a Schwarz, in his Der Ursprung der 
Afythologie, takes а more correct view 


than many writers of his school, when 
he says ‘ für unsere älteste Zeit existirt 
der Begriff einer sogenannten Symbolik 
- - - noch gar nicht,’ &c., p. 12. 

» Dio Chrys. Or. 12. p. 233 Dind. 
@0тє kal mwoAXol rQv ВарВароу темі 
тє каї торі réxvos ӧрт Oeods émovo- 
Hagovar xal Sévdpa åpyà kal dohpous 
Aí8ovs. 
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anointed with oil. A distinct stage would be that at which 
the man personifies the object, as the early Greek may have 
personified the Sun or the Moon, or as the late Greek personified 
Olympos: it is proper to this view that the definite person is 
supposed to be in or about the object, and has no action or 
life independent of it*. A third stage is that to which Greek 
religion, as we first know it, had attained: the object of worship 
is a personal divinity who may happen to reside in a certain 
sphere of nature and administer the laws of that sphere, but 
has a real complicated existence independent of it and not 
wholly to be explained in reference to the laws of it. Now 
those who have followed the physical interpretation of Greek 
divinities are rarely explicit as regards these distinctions. We 
are told that the etymological proof is complete that the 
various branches of the Aryan family worshipped the sky- 
god, because the various ethnic names of the chief god 
contain a root which means ‘ bright’ or ‘sky’ (div or dyu)”. 
But the question of great importance concerning the original 
idea still remains; does philology prove that the primitive 
Aryan tribes worshipped the sky as such--as an animated 
thing, a fetish; or on the other hand as a personal being 
anthropomorphic and clearly defined, but with power and 
functions limited to the sky: or lastly as a personal god who 
lived in the sky, and was therefore called the sky-god (just 
as all the divinities living in the heavens might be called 
Oipavíeves) but as one who could be detached from his 
element and exercise moral or physical influences elsewhere? 

It would seem that we must have some sort of answer to 
these questions, before we can say that we have found the 
primitive Aryan idea of divinity, even though we may be sure 
that that idea was physical or derived immediately from the 
physical world. But the mere presence of the root ‘div’ in 
the various names of the chief god does not tell us at all 


а Oceanos and Gaea are instances of 
such crude personifications. 

> Welcker, Griechische Gótterlehre, i. 
p-135.Preller-Robert, Griechische Mytho- 
logie, 1. p. 115. Prof. Max Miiller’s 
view in the Science of Language, 2. 


P- 491, appears to be that the original 
root дуп was applied first to God in 
a Spiritual sense and then to the sky; 
but that the two meanings had become 
fused in the divinity before the separa- 
tion of the races. 
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in what sense the sky was worshipped. Otto Gruppe— 
a desperate sceptic in regard to other systems than his 
own—maintains that it does not even prove that the sky was 
worshipped in any sense whatever by all the tribes, but that 
the root may have originally signified ‘bright’ and could 
serve equally well to form the word meaning sky and the 
word meaning God?. 

Now the name of Zeus is the only name in the whole of 
the Greek Pantheon upon which philology has anything 
certain to say, and what it says does not seem to amount to 
so much as was at first supposed. All attempts to explain 
the other Greek names of divinities, with the possible ex- 
ception of Semele and Dionysos, have been unsuccessful. 
Demeter was undoubtedly regarded by the Greeks at certain 
times as an earth goddess, and Aj is a dialect-form of Гӯ, 
so that ‘mother-earth’ would seem to be a translation for 
Demeter in accord with etymology and ancient religious 
belief; but modern philology^ pronounces this to be an 
impossible compound, and we have no right to say that 
the name Demeter means mother-earth. And if we do not 
know the meaning of Demeter, the case seems desperate with 
such names as Apollo, Artemis and Athene. 

Deprived then of the aid of etymology, the writers of this 
sect have tried to fix the original meaning of the god or 
goddess by an analysis of the various myths attaching to the 
personage. And the result is disheartening enough, and 
might discredit the physical theory. The whole realm of 
nature has been ransacked ; sun, moon and stars, storm-cloud, 
lightning, the blue sky, the dawn, the evening, have each 
in turn been taken as the substance of this or that divinity, 
and very recently a French writer M. Ploix in an extra- 
ordinarily wrong book has proved that every Greek and 
Latin deity is the twilight. What is most remarkable is that 
the storm-cloud and the blue sky are sometimes found to be 
of equal use in explaining all the myths and all the cult of the 
same personage. 


^ Die Griechischen Кийе und Mythen, pp. 119-120. 
> Ahrens, Dor. Dial. p. 80. 
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If we believe that in the background of all the various 
Greek religious personages, who in the clear light of Greek 
religion appeared as ethical ideal figures, there is a physical 
phenomenon, it may be useful to go on trying to find it. 
But though serious arguments may be urged for this 
belief, there are two errors that are often committed in the 
investigation. In the first place the distinction is often 
ignored between the primitive idea and the ideas that were 
in the mind of the Greek worshipper of this or that historical 
epoch : for instance the writer often fails to note that Athene, 
who originally may have been the air, or the storm-cloud, 
or the twilight, was certainly never one of these things, or 
a personification of one, for the Athenian who sacrificed to 
her in any age of which we have distinct record*. The other 
is a serious error in logic: it is often argued that because 
а certain divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of that divinity 
can and should be explained in reference to that element of 
which the god or goddess is the expression. To what quaint 
results this method of reasoning leads we can best gather 
from Roscher's article in his Ausfithrliches Lexikon on Athene. 
Athene, according to him, was the thunder-cloud and her origin 
and career are thus explained: she is called Athene Salpinx, 
not because, as a goddess very inventive in the arts, she in- 
vented the trumpet, but because the thunder is loud and the 
trumpet is loud and a poet might call the thunder trumpet- 
voiced. By a parity of reasoning she becomes a goddess of 
war because the thunder is warlike, and she invented the ship 
and the chariot, because the thunder-cloud is often regarded 
as a ship and as a chariot. She also becomes a goddess of 
peace and the arts of life, owing to a very curious metaphor. 
The cloud was described as a woollen fleece; and wool was 
spun; therefore Athene appeared as a spinning-goddess. Now 
spinning implies a certain degree of intellect, therefore the 
spinning-goddess becomes the goddess of wisdom, social, 
political or any other kind; and her whole character is thus 


* Aristoph. Pax 410, 411 ġpeis uiv бшу (rots 0cois) OUopev, rovrow: дё (еур 
xal ‘HAiw) of BápBapo: dovat. 
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deduced. One cannot help feeling the unreality of this, which 
seems the reductio ad absurdum of the physical-allegorical 
theory?. To preserve oneself from this, one may maintain that, 
even if we allow that a physical fact formed the background of 
the personal idea, the intellectual or moral concepts could be 
brought into it without any dependence on that fact, as the 
goddess might become the pre-eminent divinity of a progressive 
race that would connect with her name the various stages of 
their progress. Granted this, it must then be allowed not 
only that the question of origins stands apart from the 
question about the later historical facts, but that the discovery 
of the origin will often throw but little light on these. 

'The great merit of the writers of this school is that they 
were the first who attempted by scientific method to bring 
some order into the chaos of mythology. But the more 
recent study of anthropology has contributed much more to 
the explanation of mythology and some part of religion ; its 
pretensions are fewer, its hypotheses more stable and real, and 
its range of comparison wider. In the explanation of Greek 
religion by means of anthropological ideas and methods, 
English research has taken the lead; although there are 
many valuable suggestions tending to the same point of 
view in Mannhardt's Wald- uud Feldkulte; and the article on 
Dionysos in Roschers Lexikon is an important contribution 
to this inquiry. Taking Mr. Lang's treatise on Myth Ritual 
and Religion or Mr. Fraser's Golden Bough as instances of 
recent anthropological work bearing on Greek religion, one 
sees that they deal less with the question of origins, or with 
the primitive thing or the primitive thought out of which and 
by which the Godhead was evolved, than with the question 
of survivals, the inquiry how far a certain part of the ritual 
and mythology of the more developed nations can be explained 


а As an instance of the confusion 
which might be introduced into the 
interpretation of classical texts, by the 
application of the solar theory of myths, 
we might take Paley's absurd inter- 
pretation of Sophocles’ phrase in the 
Zrachiniae (line 831) Kevravpou povia 


vepéda, a poetical description of the 
shirt of Nessus which wrapt Heracles 
in a cloud of deadly smoke. Paley 
explains it as though Sophocles were 
unconsciously repeating the language 
of a lost solar myth. 
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by means of the ritual and mythology of savage or primitive 
society. The assumption is that primitive man spontaneously 
ascribes to his divinities much of his own social habits and 
modes of thought, and that mythology is not merely highly 
figurative conversation about the weather, but like ritual itself 
is often a reflexion of by-gone society and institutions. It is 
ritual that is chiefly the conservative part of religion. Апа 
in ritual the older and cruder ideas are often held as in 
petrifaction, so that the study of it is often as it were the 
study of unconscious matter, in so far as it deals with facts of 
worship of which the worshipper does not know the meaning 
and which frequently are out of accord with the highest reli- 
gious consciousness of the community. The anthropologist 
does not pretend to do more than supply us with a new 
key for the interpretation of certain parts of mythology and 
ritual, but the results of this new science have been already of 
the greatest value for the student of Greek cults and much 
more may be hoped from it; it has done much to explain the 
strange contradiction that often exists between the ritualistic 
act and the more ideal view about the divinity, and the study 
of a very important chapter in the history of Greek religion, 
the chapter on sacrifice, depends almost wholly on its aid. 

The account of the historical period of Greek religion must 
deal equally with the literature and the monuments; it is 
from the combined testimony of both that we learn what the 
religion was in reality to the people themselves, what were its 
processes of organic growth, what were its transitions from 
lower to higher forms. Both are records, but of unequal 
value. The literature takes precedence of the monuments 
because its testimony begins at an earlier date. 

The poems of Homer testify to a highly developed 
structure of religious thought, showing us clear-cut personal 
forms of divinities with ethical and spiritual attributes. But 
the contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that the 
Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropomorphic stage of 
religion at all, but were still on the lowest level of fetishism. 
This of course only means that poetry attained a power of 
spiritual expression at a far earlier date than did painting or 
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sculpture. But when Greek art was developed it became 
a truer record of the national and popular belief than the 
literature. For the painter and still more the sculptor was 
usually the servant of the state, executing state-commissions ; 
he could not then break away from tradition, but must 
embody in his work the popular view about the divinity, how- 
ever much he might refine and idealize. On the other hand 
the poet or the philosophic writer was far more free. He 
could express the aspirations of the few, could put forth 
religious conceptions such as are found in Pindar and 
Euripides reaching far beyond the range of the popular view. 
But the history of any religion is equally concerned with 
testimony such as this; for it has to deal with the twofold 
question, what was the average meaning of the religion for 
the nation, and what ideal expression did it occasionally 
receive. And the latter question must often be discussed 
before we can sufficiently answer the former. For instance, 
it is not impossible, as may afterwards be shown, that the 
later popular view about Ourania Aphrodite was coloured by 
the Platonic interpretation of the title. 

But the art and the literature were not mere records of 
the religion; they were forces that directly or indirectly 
assisted its growth. It is a saying partially true that Greek 
theology took its shape from Homer*. His poems were 
doubtless a great moment in that development from a stage 
of religious thought, at which the divinities were amorphous, 
vague in outline and character, lacking ethical quality, to the 
stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism, of which the 
personal forms are plastic and precise. We need not regard 
Homer as a religious reformer, consciously setting himself to 
refine away the monstrous and primitive elements of the 
religion. The result is still the same; as the fruit of his 
poetic work and imagination the people inherited a higher 
and clearer religious view. The Greek epic poetry is probably 


^ Herodotus ina well-known passage — "EAAg0:, kal тот: Өєоѓс: Tas Enwvupias 
somewhat exaggerates their influence дбутєѕ, kal riuás тє kal réxvas QveAóvres, 
when he says of Hesiod and Homer каў єїбє@ adrav стиўђудаутє 2. 53. 
ойто: 8 eicw of movjcavres Oeoyovinv 
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the first national expression of the belief that the gods were 
concerned with the general interests of men; and to such 
a belief it was necessary that the gods themselves should 
assume a human aspect, in order that they should act in 
human affairs. We may believe that not only Greek poetry 
but Greek music played a part in this characterization of the 
divinities, this fixing of the types, as a particular mode of 
music, expressive of a certain ethical idea, became appropriate 
to a particular worship?*. It was long before Greek art could 
exert such an influence; and the national mind must have 
become habituated to conceive of the divinities in clear 
human outlines before the national art could so express 
them. But when it had attained freedom апа sufficient 
mastery over form, it probably reacted on the religious 
conception with a power greater and more immediate than 
any that the literature could exercise. It is here a question 
about the sculpture and painting that filled the temples and 
sacred places, and it is clear at once that no other product of 
the Greek imagination could be so public or so popular as 
these; if these then in any way transformed or refined Greek 
religion, the people in general would be reached by the 
change, and would be the less inclined to challenge it or 
view it with suspicion, because the sculptor and the painter 
in any public commission worked always within the lines of 
the popular creed. I may afterwards note some special 
instances in which their work can be proved to have 
ameliorated or in some way modified the current religion ; 
it is enough to say here that their refining influence appears 
in their choice of subject-matter, and as a result of a certain 
tendency of style. It appears in the former, inasmuch as 
the gross and barbarous elements in the myths and lower 
folklore intrude themselves but rarely even into vase-paint- 
ing, the lowest of all the Greek arts of design, and scarcely 
at all into monumental sculpture and painting. These dealt 


* Athen. 14. 626 парӣ póvois 'Ap- бєоўѕ buvo)oci. The vópos ӧрб:оѕ was 
каш of males ёк vyniwv e0ifovra: kara proper to Athena and Ares, Plut. de 
vópov rois Upvovs kal maayas, ois &kacrou Alus. С. 29 and 33. 
катӣ тё márpux Tous ётїҗрїоу$ ўроаѕ Kat 
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with the highest forms of the Olympian religion, which were 
free from obscenity and almost free from superstitious and 
obscure mysticism. Also the mere formal development of 
style, though guided perhaps by an artistic rather than 
a conscious religious instinct, yet reacted on the religious 
feeling. The long continued schooling throughout the 
archaic and transitional periods had won for the perfected 
Greek sculpture of the fifth century its two primary 
qualities, its disciplined and ideal treatment of forms and 
its earnestness of ethical expression, the two qualities con- 
noted by the Greek term оєџудтуз. Such a style, avoiding 
mere naturalism and emotional exaggeration, was supremely 
fitted for the creation of religious types; and working upon 
these, it made the personages of the Greek polytheism more 
human and more real for the imagination, more ideal in form 
and ethical content. And it was truly said of the masterpiece 
of Pheidias, that it added something to the received religion, 
and that no man could conceive of Zeus otherwise than as 
this sculptor showed him. 

Taking then the monuments and the literature both as 
records and as formative influences in Greek religion, I 
wish to note the chief facts in the worship of each divinity, 
to distinguish when possible between the earlier and later 
stages, to mention the leading local cults and to give the 
general Pan-hellenic conception when such exists, taking 
account only of such myths as throw light on the religious 
idea, and finally to describe the main characteristic repre- 
sentations of each divinity in the monuments. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANICONIC AGE. 


THE Homeric poems, as has been said, present us with 
a group of divinities not at all regarded as personifications of 
the various forces and spheres of nature, butas real personages 
humanly conceived with distinct form and independent action. 
We have no clear trace in the literature legend and cults of 
Greece of that earlier stage which is often supposed to precede 
polytheism in the cycle of religious development, a stage of 
polydaemonism when the objects of worship are vague com- 
panies of ‘numina’ nameless and formless. There is no 
evidence of this, as regards Greek religion, in the statement of 
Herodotus that the Pelasgians attached no names to their 
divinities, for Herodotus is in the first place defending an 
unscientific thesis that most of the Greek divinities derived 
their names from Egypt, and may be only referring to the 
primitive custom of avoiding the name of the divinity in 
ritual*. Nor are Hesiod’s lines, that speak of the thirty 
thousand daemones of Zeus, the ‘watchers of mortal men, 
any proof that Greek religion had passed through that earlier 
stage ; for Hesiod is often perfectly free in the creation of such 
unseen moral agencies, or if there is some popular belief 
underlying this conception, it is that which was attached to 
hero-worship; but however old this may be it cannot be 
proved to be prior in the history of Greek religion to the 
higher cult. At the very threshold, then, of Greek history, 
the religion is already clearly anthropomorphic ; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his God 


" Herod. 2. 52 vide Maury, Histoire des religions de la Grice antique, sub init. 
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under the form of a beast but under the form of a тап", 
He did not, however, as yet represent him in this form either 
in marble or wood, as a general rule. It is important to note 
that we have no express reference in Homer to any statue or 
idol in human shape, excepting the allusion to the idol of 
Athene Polias in Troy’. As to the reality of this there can 
be no doubt, for Homer tells us how the women bore the 
peplos in procession to the citadel to lay it on the knees of 
the goddess. She must, therefore, have been represented as 
seated, and with lower parts of human shape, and if the words 
in line 311, dvéveve òè IIaAAàs Абл, refer to the image itself, 
then the head also was of human semblance. We note also 
that temple-building, another sign of the anthropomorphic 
conception, is abundantly proved to have been known to 
Homer's age by Homeric passages. We hear of this very 
temple of Athene on the acropolis of Troy, fitted with doors 
and bolts, and the Adivos odds of Apollo at Delphi. But on 
the whole the poems of Homer supply us with sufficient 
evidence that the worship of his age was still aniconic ; and of 
this we have abundant positive evidence from other sources. 
Bótticher in his Baumecultus® has collected the proofs, that 
among the objects which had no human semblance, but served 
as àyáApara, or emblems of the divinity, the tree takes a very 
prominent place in many nations' ritual. But we find in the 
earliest period of Greek religion of which we have any record 
that it is never the tree itself which is worshipped, simply in 
its own right, but the tree is regarded as the shrine of the 
divinity that houses within it; thus we may explain the epithets 
čvðevðpos of Zeus!, and the legend of Helene Dendritis 2. 
Nor is it the tree as such that is the dyaAua, but the stock or 
carved trunk, that is, the tree artificially wrought upon in 
some rude way. The йуалџа of Aphrodite dedicated by 
Pelops was wrought out of a fresh verdant myrtle tree". At 
Samos a board was the emblem of Hera?: two wooden stocks 
joined together by a cross-piece was the sign of the Twin- 
brethren at Sparta”, and a wooden column encircled with ivy 


2 Vide Note at the end of the chapter. * Vide especially the chapter entitled 
b 77. 6. 300. Umriss des Hellenischen Baumcultus. 
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was consecrated to Dionysus at Thebes! But more com- 
monly the sacred aniconic object is the stone, sometimes in its 
natural state, untouched by any art. as the Aíos àpyós of the 
Thespian Eros"; but still more usually it is the wrought stone 
that fulfils the religious purpose. Thus Apollon Aguieus was 
represented by a cone-shaped column ?!, and Pausanias speaks 
of an Artemis Patroa ‘ fashioned like a pillar' V. And from 
the fragment of the Phoronis mentioned by Clemens", we 
learn that the ancient emblem of Hera at Argos was a tall 
column. Other instances will be noted later. 

Now it is important to see that the view prevalent in the 
earliest historic period of Greece about these Aniconic objects 
is more advanced than the view of primitive fetishism ; for 
they seem never, except in a few isolated instances, to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent 
efficacy, of nameless divine power, producing, if properly dealt 
with, miraculous effect. This may have been their aboriginal 
character, but they came to be adopted by the higher poly- 
theism, and, when it was no longer understood why the 
stone in itself should be sacred, legends are invented attaching 
it to this or that divinity of the local cult 7°. Thus the Omphalos 
at Delphi becomes the stone of Hestia, and another sacred 
stone was holy because it was that which Saturn swallowed. 
Lastly, these objects are usually not regarded as the actual 
divinity but as the sign of his presence; although in the 
Arcadian worship of Zeus Kammoóras, which will be noticed 
below, the stone appears to have been named as if it were the 
god himself. 
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NOTE. 


The statement in the text would have to be modified if we supposed 
that the epithet Bodms of Hera and yAavkàmis of Athene meant in 
Homer ‘ cow-faced’ and ‘owl-faced, and that the goddesses were ever 
conceived by him as having the face ofa cow or the face of anowl, Now, 
certainly Boómis ought to mean cow-faced, rather than ox-eyed, on the 
analogy of ravpermós, an epithet of wine in Jom (fr. 9, Bergk), and of 
Dionysos Orhic. Hymn 29. 4, and dy more usually means face than eye 
in Homer. A cow-faced Hera may have been a form indigenous in 
Greece or imported from Egypt, and need not be explained by any 
reference to a worship of the moon. But Schliemann's archaeological 
evidence is inconclusive: he gives on Plates A, B, C, D of Mycenae and 
Tiryns reproductions of terra-cotta figures and cows-heads, and he 
thinks he has found females with cows-horns protruding at the side of 
their breasts, and he calls these images of Hera oómis; but, as the writer 
of the article on Hera in Roscher's Lexicon remarks, these terra-cotta 
figures may simply denote offerings taking the place of real cow-sacrifices 
(cf. images of little pigs to Demeter) ; and the horns at the sides of the 
female images are merely crude representations of arms. And Homer 
also applies the epithet to mortals, to a handmaid of Helen (//. 3. 144), 
to Phylomedusa wife of Areithoos (Od. 7. то), and to one of the Nymphs 
of Thetis (cf. the name of the Oceanid in Hesiod, Teog. 355 Iovró 
Вофтіѕ). Now there is no reason why it should not mean the same in 
all these cases. But in what possible not uncomplimentary sense could 
women be called cow-faced? Either this original meaning had been 
forgotten, and Homer applies it to Hera mechanically from mere tradition, 
and thence it becomes a term of meaningless praise for mortal women 
because properly an epithet of a goddess, or it means for Homer ox-eyed, 
with large lustrous eyes. Ineither case then Homer does not consciously 
conceive of Hera as cow-faced. TAavxómis stands on a different footing, 
for it need only mean ‘ bright-faced,’ and Schliemann's ‘ owl-eyed ' or ‘ owl- 
faced' idols at Hissarlik are not owl-faced at all. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ICONIC AGE. 


IT is important for the history of Greek cult to consider 
the question when the object first became iconic, or when the 
process of art had advanced so far as to make idolatry possible. 
The wooden єікор is at least as early as Homer's period ; and 
while a certain artistic record begins from the latter half of 
the seventh century, the works of Daedalus belong to the 
prehistoric age, and may roughly be assigned to the ninth 
century. But according to tradition, the wooden idols 
attributed to Daedalus were not the most primitive in form. 
We may go then still further back for the beginnings of 
iconism in Greek worship. 

The uncouth human-shaped idols found on the ruins of 
Troy and Mycenae give us no clue for the present question, 
since we do not know their date even approximately, and we do 
not know whether in the remotest degree they were Greek in 
origin; the most developed is almost certainly Babylonian. 
The iconic impulse probably came from the East, for from 
the tenth century onwards the fame of the carved idols of 
Egypt and Assyria must have been spreading through the 
Greek world ; the impulse may have come thence, but not the 
prevalent form, as I have elsewhere tried to show*, though 
certain special types can be traced to an Oriental model. 

Much of the idol-work of Egypt and Assyria was therio- 
morphic—whereas the earliest image under which the Greek 
divinity proper was figured was the image of man. The 
instances to the contrary that may be quoted are of insufficient 


^ Archaeol. Review, November 1888, p. 167. 
С 2 
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weight to disprove this?, for we know nothing certain about 
any monument that showed Hera as cow-headed, or Athene 
as owl-eyed ; the bull-headed Dionysos-Zagreus is compara- 
tively late—or is at all events not the earliest conception of 
Dionysos. We have a doubtful record in Pausanias of 
a horse-headed Demeter at Phigaleia, the existence of this 
strangely-shaped idol being only attested by vague popular 
tradition”; and lastly a more certain account of the idol of 
Eurynome near Phigaleia, a mysterious goddess who was 
probably a primitive form of Artemis, and who was represented 
half-woman, half-fish. If we assume this to be a genuinely 
Hellenic divinity, this representation is the only real exception 
to the principle just mentioned. 

At the earliest stage of iconism, of which literature or monu- 
ments have left record, we find the form of the god darkly 
emerging from the inorganic block, the Ai@os £ecrós, but the 
features of this embryo form are human. 

It concerns the history of the people's religion to know in 
what way the image was regarded. Was it regarded merely as 
a symbol bringing home to the senses the invisible and remote 
divinity? Probably this was never the popular view, nor was it 
the original. We may believe that for the early and uncultivated 
Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, ‘the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image®.’ It is hard indeed to find 
any passage that establishes the exact identity of the deity and 
the image in ancient belief, but many show the view that the 
statue was in the most intimate sense the shrine or the 05 of 
the divinity, and often animated by its presence. The statue 
of Hera turned aside when the blood of the Sybarites was 
shed at her altar; and Iphigenia in Euripides’ play declares 
that the idol of Artemis showed the same aversion when the 


^ Lenormant, Antiquités dela Troade, Gorgon that appears on early vases, 
P. 21-23. Schliemann's //05, p. 288. will be discussed in the chapter on 
Schómann's Griechische Alterthiimer, Demeter. 
2. pp. 174-175. е De La Saussay’s Leligionsge- 
? The view of Milchhófer (Anfánged. schichte, vol. т. p. 54. 
Kunst in Griechenl. pp. 60-62), that this 4 Athenae. p. 521. 
Demeter is identical with a horse-headed 
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matricide Orestes drew near *, and when the suppliants were 
dragged away to slaughter from the feet of the Palladion ^ of 
Siris, the goddess closed her eyes. The practice of chaining 
statues to prevent them abandoning their votaries illustrates 
the same conception. 

On the other hand, Greek literature is not wanting in 
passages that protest against the prevailing image-worship. 
The unreasonableness of prayer offered to idols was noted 
by Heraclitus. Antisthenes of the Socratic School? declared 
that the image could teach nothing of the true nature of God, 
and Zeno? went so far as to deny the propriety of statues 
and temples alike. Even Menander * seriously combats the 
belief that the divinity can be propitiated by image or sacrifice. 
Thus the great idea expressed by the Hebrew prophets and 
by the teaching of the earliest Christian Church had revealed 
itself also to the more advanced among the Greeks. But here 
it remained the idea of a few thinkers, and it developed no 
tendency towards iconoclasm in Greek religion. Down to the 
last days of paganism the image retained its hold over the 
people's mind, and expressed for them more immediately than 
could be expressed in any other way all that they felt and 
believed about the nature of the divinity. 


a Iph. Taur. 1165. b Strabo, p. 264. 
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CHAPTER III. 
CRONOS. 


IT is generally believed that the worship of Zeus was 
primeval among the Hellenes, their ancestors bringing it 
from a common Aryan centre, and that in the popular 
religion no organized system of divinities existed prior to 
the Olympian. Stated thus, this belief is reasonable, and yet 
we must take notice of cults that were perhaps pre-Hellenic, 
or at least belonged to an earlier period than the developed 
‘Olympian’ religion and survived long in certain localities by 
the side of this. We have to account for the prevalent 
legends concerning Cronos with his Titan dynasty and the 
Titanomachia which overthrew them. The question of origins 
must here be glanced at, for on the answers will depend 
whether we shall consider Cronos as a real personage in 
tradition and worship. Welcker?*, who maintains that Zeus 
is the starting-point of Greek religion, explains away Cronos 
very ingeniously: he arose from a misunderstanding of an 
epithet of Zeus—Kpor(ógs or Kporíov: this meant originally 
the Son of Time, a figurative way of naming the ‘ Eternal’ 
or ‘the Ancient of Days.’ Ata pre-Homeric period this was 
misinterpreted and understood as a son of Cronos, a mere 
nominis umbra. This theory, though accepted by some later 
writers, was born of false philology, a misleading theological 
bias, and an ignorance of what is really primitive in ancient 
religion. It is strange, as Mr. Lang has pointed out, that to 
this shadow should attach the most concrete and carnal 
myths in the whole of Greek mythology— myths that speak 


a Griechische Gétlerlehre, 1, p. 140. 
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of a savage stage of thought, while the conception of the 
Eternal or the Ancient of Days belongs to a high range of 
metaphysic and religion. But the fatal obstacle is that Kpovos 
is thus made equivalent to Xpóvos,—an impossible philological 
equation. The Greeks for the most part kept clear of the 
pitfall* into which Welcker and later writers have fallen, nor 
was the personification of time ever popular or ever received 
into the religion. 

Another explanation of Cronos is also based on false 
philology. He has been regarded” as identical with Helios, 
or as a kind of double of Zeus-Helios, and his name has been 
derived from xpaívo in the sense of ‘ripen.’ But the laws of 
vowel-change forbid the derivation, and край is not used in 
the sense of ‘ripen, nor is there any proof at all that in the 
early religion he is identical with Helios ©, or is the double of 
Zeus. There is yet another theory that saves the primitive 
Greek religious world from the presence of Cronos—the 
theory maintained by Böttiger in his Kanst-Mythologie4, 
that Cronos is simply the Phoenician god Moloch, the 
devourer of infants, who gradually fades away westward 
before the light of the rising Hellenic religion. Now the 
Greeks themselves must have found a strong likeness between 
the rites or characrer of Cronos and Moloch, for they 
identified the two gods. But they also identified Cronos 
with other Semitic, and even, as it seems, with Celtic divini- 
ties 10-1515. And there is no proof or probable evidence 
that the Phoenicians brought this religion to Elis, where the 
god was worshipped on Mount Cronion, or to Athens, where 
we hear of a temple of Rhea and Cronos and the feast of 
Cronia; and it is merely begging the question to say that 


* Aristotle, de Mundo, 7 Kpóvov 5 nafs 
xai xpóvov Aéyerai, seems to have been 


* His connexion with Helios is only 
attested by late and doubtful evidence; 


the first who brought the two words 
together. Eurip. Herac/. goo shows an 
uncertain reading. 

b Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen, 
p- 71: in his later article on Kronos in 
Roscher's Lexzkon he regards this deri- 
vation as doubtful. 


vide Ref. 8a. Such legends as the swal- 
lowing of the stone and the frequent 
consecration of meteoric stones to him 
cannot be made to support any solar 
theory about him. 

4 Vol. 1, pp. 221-222. 
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because the rites were sometimes savage and bloody, there- 
fore they were not indigenous in Greece. Besides, how did 
Zeus come to be considered the son of Moloch, and how did 
Moloch turn into an apparently mild divinity to whom was 
consecrated a festival that seems to have been a harvest-feast 
where masters and slaves rejoiced together? At least the 
theory that Cronos was Phoenician leaves much to be 
explained. Whether originally native or originally borrowed, 
the legend and character of Cronos have a flavour of very old 
religion. The Hesiodic theogony shows a certain speculative 
system but it reflects many genuine and primitive ideas; for 
instance, Cronos and Zeus, who are the heads of their dynas- 
ties, are both the youngest sons ; and this must be more than 
the caprice of the poet; it is probably a reminiscence of 
*Jüngstenrecht, a practice that had vanished from Greek 
institutions, and seems alien to the moral sense of Homer, 
who holds strongly that the Erinys supports the eldest son, and 
that therefore Poseidon must yield to Zeus the eldest-born. 
Again, we have the legends of Cronos savouring of human 
sacrifice and savage morality, and we have no right at once 
to conclude that these are Oriental or foreign, since human 
sacrifice was an institution of the early Greeks, as of most 
Aryan tribes, and traces of it survived down to a late period 
of Greek history. Then we find him as a scarcely remembered 
harvest-god, from whom the Attic feast of Kpória?, a harvest- 
feast held in July”, is named ; lastly, we have the story of his 
overthrow by Zeus, and scant honour is paid him in historic 
Greece. These facts would be unique and inexplicable if 
Крброѕ were an abstraction, a mere personification. They 
can be best explained if we suppose him to be one of the 
figures of a lost and defeated religion; if the myth of the 
Titanomachy, which has absolutely no meaning as a nature- 


* Buttmann (A/ythologus, ài. p. 54) have no other evidence, nor any other 


supposes that the Cronia was not 
originally a feast consecrated to Cronos, 
but that the god in some way grew 
out of the feast; but the Scholiast on 
Demosthenes says that the feast was in 
honour of Cronos and Rhea, and we 


probable explanation of the name of 
the feast. 

b There is no sufficient reason for 
Mommsen's view that the Cronia was 
originally a spring-festival (Heortologie, 
р. 79). 
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myth, that is, as a myth of thunder and lightning and earth- 
quakes and volcanoes?, is regarded as a vague record of the 
struggle of religions in the Greek world. This is undoubtedly 
part of the meaning of such myths as those concerning the 
sufferings of Dionysos, the hostility and the reconciliation of 
Apollo and Asclepios, the contest between Apollo and 
Heracles for the Delphic tripod, and the strange legend of 
the wrestling-match between Zeus and Cronos at Olympia *. 
One chief argument in favour of this view about the 
Titanomachy can be drawn from the myths concerning 
Themis, Prometheus and Briareus-Aegaeon. In the actual 
contest between the powers of Cronos and Zeus, these take 
a part favourable to the Olympians; and each of these 
personages was still honoured with cults in later periods of 
Greek history; Themis at Delphi, where her worship and 
oracular power preceded Apollo's, Prometheus at Athens, 
and Aegaeon at Euboea*. Now the myth that accounted 
for the disappearance of an older religion would naturally 
account for the survival in cult of some of the older cycle 
of deities by conceiving them as having acted against their 
own order, and as friends of the new dynasty. And when 
one traces the application of the word Titan, one finds 
the word as vague as the ethnic name *Pelasgoi, and as 
the one denotes nothing more than tbe pre-historic people, 


^ The part played by Briareus-Aegaeon supposition that sometimes the Titan- 
is inconsistent with Preller’s interpreta- name is only an older cult-name of an 
tion of the Titanomachy as a contest Olympian deity: vide M. Mayer, Die 
between the benign and destructive Giganten und Titanen. 
forces of nature, a light and storm- * Solinus, 11, 16 Titanas in ea (Eu- 
struggle; and many ofthe Titanicnames ^ boea) antiquissime regnasse ostendunt 
are derived from roots denoting light ritus religionum. Briareo enim rem 
or brightness. divinam Carystii faciunt, sicut Aegaeoni 

b Vide Ref. 1: thisexplanationof the — Chalcidenses: nam omnis fere Euboea 
legend has already been given by Prof. Titanum fuit regnum. Dr, Mayer 
Robert in the new edition of Prelle's supposes Briareus-Aegacon to be an 
Griechische Mythologie, 1. p. 55, note older cult-title of Poseidon: but it 
2, sub fin. The view put forward іп appears more probable that Poseidon 
the text is more or less the same as took the title occasionally of this older 
was propounded by Leontiew in Arch. Enboean sea-giant: vide Callimach. 
-Inzeiger, 1851, ‘De Jovis apud Graecos Frag. 106. 
cultu ^: and is not inconsistent with the 
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the other may be taken as a vague term for the pre-historic 
god *. 

Lastly, the slaves have certain privileges at the feast of 
Cronos: now the analogy of the pre-Hellenic Paliki-worship 
in Sicily and the privileges of the slaves that this cult 
guaranteed them, may explain this. The dispossessed god 
becomes often the god of slaves, or at least the slave, being 
frequently the aboriginal man, claims and is allowed his pro- 
tection*. The violence of the struggle between Zeus and 
Cronos may then be the religious counterpart of the struggles 
between the men of the religion of Zeus and the men of the 
older cults. Then Zeus having succeeded to Cronos’ supre- 
macy becomes his son, perhaps by the same sort of fiction 
as that which made Dionysos, the Thrakian-Phrygian god, 
the son of Zeus, or Asclepios the son of Apollo. This 
hypothesis in no way disturbs the cardinal belief of Aryan 
philology, that all the Aryan tribes worshipped a sky-god of 
cognate name to Zeus; for the evidence only seems to make 
probable the prehistoric existence in Greece of the worship 
of a leading god called Cronos. That the worshippers were 
primitive Greeks or Aryans we need not say. What sort of 
god he was we may partly gather from the legends; the 
stories about him swallowing his children, and mutilating his 
father Ouranos, whatever their cosmic meaning or physical 
symbolism may be, arose certainly from very low depths of 
the mythopoeic fancy, and Mr. Lang aptly compares certain 
Maori stories about the separation of Heaven and Earth’. 
As regards the ceremonies connected with his worship we 
know very little indeed. We are told that at Olympia! 
certain priests called Basilae sacrificed once a year to Cronos 
on the hill named after him at the spring equinox. At Athens 


а Dr. Mayer’s view that Titan is the 
singular name of a ‘ Haupt-gottheit’ 
appears to lack support: the name is 
found rather as an appellative of many 
divine persons. 

b Athenaeus, p. 639, quotes similar 
instances ofthe privileges of slaves at 
other festivals: at the Hermaea in 


Crete, at the feast of Poseidon at Troe- 
zen, and the Thessalian festival of Zeus 
called Peloria. The explanation sug- 
gested in the text would not so naturally 
apply to these. 

с Custom and Myth, р. 45, ‘The myth 
of Cronos.’ 
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a sacrificial cake was offered to him in the spring, on the 
fifteenth of Elaphebolion, but the feast of Cronia fell in the 
middle of the summer, and was regarded by Philochorus as 
a harvest-festival of ancient institution at which masters and 
slaves feasted together ^!5, The Roman poet, Accius, may 
be exaggerating when he speaks of the wide-spread pre- 
valence of this festival in Greece; we hear of it only at 
Athens, Rhodes$, and Thebes®, and at the last city of 
a musical contest that accompanied it. At Rhodes, if the 
Rhodian month Metageitnion corresponded to the Attic, it 
was a summer-festival, and it was about the same time of 
the year that offerings were made to Cronos at Cyrene? 
according to Macrobius, when the worshippers crowned 
themselves with fresh figs and honoured Cronos as another 
Aristaeus, as the god who taught men the use of honey 
and fruits. So far all this appears to be harmless ritual 
proper to a divinity of vegetation, such as the later Diony- 
sos, and the sickle, the ancient emblem of Cronos, would 
thus be most naturally explained. The darker aspect 
of the worship, the practice of human sacrifice, is scarcely 
attested by any trustworthy record concerning any Greek 
community except Rhodes; but is an inference legitimately 
drawn from legend and from indirect evidence. The Greek 
authors of the earlier period who mention it regard it 
as a barbaric institution !071 15. but if there were no 
ancient tradition connecting it with the Hellenic or Hel- 
lenized god, it would be impossible to explain why he should 
be so constantly identified with a Semitic and Celtic god to 
whom the cruel sacrifice was paid. And we have a detailed 
account given by Plutarch and Diodorus of the Carthaginian 
offering of children to Moloch, who was often regarded as 
Cronos*. The bronze idol stood with his arms extended and 
his hands sloping downwards, so that the infant placed upon 
them slipped off and fell into a pit full of fire that was placed 
beneath, and its wails were drowned with the noise of drums. 
This ghastly rite certainly travelled to Crete, where the 


* E.g. by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 1. 38, Augustine, de Civ. Det, 7. 19: vide 
Ref. 14. 
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myth of the brazen giant, Talus, who clasped strangers to 
his breast and sprang with them into a pit of fire, attests the 
worship of the Semitic god*. Now the only recorded worship 
of Cronos, in any Greek community, where human life was 
devoted, was the Rhodian, and the ritual of this bore no 
resemblance to the Phoenician if we may trust Porphyry 5: 
a criminal who had been condemned to death was led outside 
the gates at the feast of Cronia and having been stupefied 
with wine was sacrificed by the shrine of Artemis Aristobule?. 
There is no reason to suppose that there was here any 
borrowing from Semitic religion. The statement of Philo 
that Cronos offered his only-begotten son as a burnt-sacrifice 
to his father" can hardly be taken as a record of a genuinely 
Hellenic religious idea, but we find the tradition of child- 
sacrifice in the Cretan story about the Curetes!?, and, as 
the Cretan myth of the child-Zeus and the mother Rhea 
points to Phrygia, so we find both in Crete and Phrygia 
traces of the worship of Cronos under the name Acrisius 7%, 
and in the latter country also vivid reminiscence of human 
sacrifice in the stories concerning Lityerses the harvest-god. 
Possibly the sacrifice of Pelops is a Phrygian myth of the 
same origin *. 

If Cronos was originally a divinity of vegetation, as seems 
most probable, a primitive people might have frequently con- 
secrated the human victim to him as to other deities of the 
same nature, and the fairly numerous examples of the belief 
that the horse was the embodiment of the corn-spirit might 
possibly explain the stories of his transformation into a horse, 
and the Illyrian custom of sacrificing this animal to the god 4. 

As an earth divinity we might also expect to find him con- 
nected with the lower world and with the rites paid to the 


* Vide Mayer, Roscher's Zexikon, p. not mean the ‘son,’ as Mayer supposes, 
1505. but only ‘the descendant’ of Cronos. 
b Mayer, 22. p. 1509, gives a wrong Both Pelops and Cronos appear on 
account of this ritual, confusing it with coins of Himera, but there is no proved 
the Cyprian sacrifice to Agraulos. connexion between them there; Head, 
с The association of Pelops with ist. Mum. p. 127. 
Cronos is doubtful; when Pindar, O/. 4 Ref. 21: Fraser, Golden Bough, 
3. 41, calls Pelops *Kpóvios, he need vol. 2, pp. 24-26. 
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dead; and the legend of his ruling over the isles of the blest 
and the departed heroes may be derived from this connexion 
of ideas. But it did not receive any expression in cult, so far 
as we know; we are told by Pausanias that the worshipper 
who descended into the grave of Trophonius at Lebadea, first 
made sacrifice to Cronos as to other divinities, but the con- 
text does not make the reason clear*. The attempt made 
to associate the worship of the dead at Athens and the Feast 
of Pitchers in the Anthesteria with an ancient cult of Cronos 
has been unsuccessful? ; nor is there much better evidence for 
the conception of Cronos as a dream-god, who slept a pro- 
phetic sleep below the earth; the only direct record of 
any such cult of him is the line of Lycophron, a doubtful 
authority, who speaks of ‘the altar of the prophetic Cronos’ 
at Aulis^. A glimpse of the early chthonian character 
of the god is perhaps afforded us by the record of his sepul- 
chres in Sicily, where the idea of'the entombed divinity 
appears to have prevailed?. We find the same concep- 
tion in the worship of Dionysos; it may arise from the 
singular ritual of the god, who is slain in sacrifice, or from 
a natural belief about the god of vegetation who dies with the 
fall of the year. Such a divinity does Cronos appear to have 
been, when we review the scanty facts concerning his cult 
which have been put together, and which on the whole are all 
wc can glean at present after rejecting much that is late and 
spurious in the record. 

Much remains still to be explained. The worship of Cronos 
must have been far more widely diffused throughout the 
primitive land of Greece than the records attest; else we 
could hardly explain how the affiliation of the primeval Aryan 
Zeus to this strange dispossessed god came to be an idea so 
widely prevalent among the Hellenic people before the time 
of Homer. Where and how this fusion took place has never 
been satisfactorily discussed. Some of the facts might justify 
the hypothesis that the figure of Cronos was originally Phry- 
gian-Cretan; and that the idea of the affiliation of Zeus and 


* Vide Mommsen, Heortologie, P- 20 note and 22, 80; and Mayer in Roscher's 
Lexikon, pp. 1517-1518. 
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of the fall of Cronos arose in that island and spread thence 
over Greece; at Athens, at least where the worship of Cronos 
is recorded, the prehistoric connexion with Crete is attested 
by many legends and cults, and recent discoveries prove the 
same of Olympia. The wide prevalence of the worship in 
Sicily® may be partly accounted for by the confusion of 
Cronos with the Carthaginian god. 

It seems then that at the outset of the history of Greek 
religion we must note, as an historic fact, the traces of earlier 
cults than those of the recognized Olympian cycle; some of 
which survive and take a subordinate place in Hellenic 
religion. 

The representation of Cronos on monuments is not a ques- 
tion of great interest for Greek archaeology proper; for the 
monuments are mostly late that deal with him *, and there is 
no orderly development of his type, and his form possesses 
no spiritual or ethical interest at all, having been handled by 
no great sculptor. Не appears to have been sometimes 
depicted as white-haired or bald, and a dark and sombre 
character, with traits partly of Zeus, partly of Hades, 
often attaches to him on reliefs and vases. The veil about 
his head and the sickle or pruning-hook in his hand are 
the attributes by which we can generally discover him. 
Neither the cults nor the monuments recognize that aspect 
of him familiar in poetry, as the god of the golden age. 


* The most interesting example of coin of Нітега: Head, Hist. Num. р. 
earlier representations isthe fifth century 127; Roscher, Lexikon, p. 1553, fig. 5. 
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? Soph. Frag. 132 (corr. Scaliger): 

vóuos yáp ёст: rota BapBdpors Kpóvo 
бшүто\е› Bpórevov. dpxrÜcv yevos. | 

5 Plato, Min. 315 C Карҳтдбио: 8€ Ovovew |dv6pómovs] os otov by «ai 
vóuipov abrois, kal Tatra ёл: айтфь каї тойѕ avróv vieis rà Kpóvo. 
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Крткф» Висіду uot robs Kovprras тд mañay T Kpóvo Ovew maidas. 

" Philo Bybl. fr. 2. $ 24 (Frag. Hist. Graec. 3. p. 569) тд éavro? 
povoyevr; vióv Kpóvos Obpavà TG marpi óXokavrot. 

18 Macrob. Saf. 1. то, 22 Philochorus Saturno et Opi primum in 
Attica statuisse aram Cecropem dicit . . . instituisseque ut patres 
familiarum et frugibus et fructibus iam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur; 20. т. 7, 37, quotation from L. Accius: 


Maxima pars Graium Saturno et maxime Athenae 
Conficiunt sacra quae Cronia esse iterantur ab illis, 
VOL. I. D 
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Eumque diem celebrant: per agros urbesque fere omnes 
Exercent epulis laeti famulosque procurant 
Quisque suos. 


9? Schol. Demosth. p. 113. 10 éopr} ауорёл) Kpóvo каї pntpt trav beady, 


2 C, I. Gr. 523, C. 1. А. 3. тї `ЕХафуВоћ№ӧроѕ є Kpóvo mómavov добек- 
óp.aXor. 


1 Schol. Virg. Georg. І. 12 Saturno cum suos filios devoraret, pro 
Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt, unde Illyrico quotannis 
ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis immergere. Cf. Paus. 8. 8, 2. 


22 Phylarchus, Frag. Hist. Graec. frag. 34 (То. Lyd. De Mens. p. 116, 
Bekker) ev тф кат’ abróv [Kpdvov] iepĝ, ds pno: Ф0Харҳоѕ каї Mévavópos, 
ойтє уои) ore коюу ойтє риа clones. 


H 


23 °Акритіаѕ Hesych. 6 Kpóvos mapa roig pugiv: cf. Ej. Мар. s.v. 
anioi дё фас» abrüv Kpóvov elproÜat бт трӧтоѕ дефи ele xpiow éméBaAe. 
Et. Mag. 'Apkésiov. ävrpov тїз Крутікӯ “Idns . . . фат!» ӧтд Kovpyrev 
dvopaaÜrvat бт. rov Kpóvov aùrots devyovot kai eis aùrò Karadveiow émipkeaev* 
ойто Xevíev év Tots тєрї Kphrys. 


*4 Lycophron 203 of ё dui Bepóv той mpopávrios Kpóvov. 
?: Diod. Sic. т. 97 MeAdprodd фас: perevey«eiv ёё Alyómrov ... rà пері 


, ‚ H 
Kpóvov pudohoyovpeva каї rà тєрї ris Teravopayias kai тд aüvoov rijv тері тй 
паб тфу Ücàv ioropíav. 


* Hesiod, "Epya 5. 111 of uév ёті Kpóvov ўта>, ёг obpavà éuBacirever* 
dare leot & ооу dxndda дурбу &xovres. 

*' Philodemus, тєрї eoe. (Gompertz, р. 51 С.) каї ris ёті Kpóvov (оде 
evdatpoveordrys обсте, s ёураҷғау 'HaíoBos kai б rjv AAkpewvida топта. 


" zz n i EREET е Р 
Hom. Z7. 15. 224 раа ydp тє páyns émólowo ка} ёо ойтєр évéprepot 
elr. col Kpóvov арфі éóvres. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ZEUS. 


THE study of the cults of Zeus is perhaps the most 
interesting chapter of the history of Greek religion, for 
it includes the two extremes of religious thought, the most 
primitive ideas side by side with the most advanced; and 
nearly all the departments of nature and human life were 
penetrated with this worship. Although the figures of 
Apollo, Athene, Dionysos, and Prometheus are of more 
importance in the history of external civilization and of 
the special arts of Greece, yet no character in Greek religion 
has such wealth of ethical content, or counts so much for 
the development of moral ideas, as the character of Zeus. 
At times he seems to overshadow the separate growths of 
polytheism; and at times in expressing the nature of Zeus 
the religious utterance became monotheistic. 

The study of this as of the other Hellenic cults must consist 
in great part of an examination of the cult-titles, which must 
be carefully distinguished from mere poetical appellatives, 
and which on the whole are our most direct evidence of the 
ideas embodied in the state-religion. And the importance 
of the title in the worship was of the greatest ; for public 
prayer and sacrifice were never made to God in the abstract, 
but to a particular divinity usually designated by some term 
that showed what sort of help the worshipper needed and 
expected; unless he addressed the deity by the right title, 
the help might be withheld; and a great part of the function 
of the oracles in Greece was to instruct the worshipper to 
what deity under what particular name he should pray. 

We cannot begin an account of this worship by noting the 

D2 
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locality or tribe in Greece whence it originated and was 
diffused ; Crete, Arcadia, and Dodona are important centres 
of the primitive worship, and different places may have 
contributed different elements to the story of Zeus, but the 
personage and the cult are aboriginal and common to all 
the Hellenic tribes. 

As we have seen, it is hard to fix the root-meaning, the 
original exact import, of the name, but we can distinguish 
the more primitive from the more advanced stages of the 
cult, if we accept the most probable hypothesis that the 
physical aspect of the god is the earlier, and that the savage 
character which is preserved in cults and myths is prior to the 
more moral and spiritual. The Cretan cult of Zeus Kpryrayervijs 
or Auraios!-?, claims the first notice, for in Crete the 
religion of Zeus appears in a peculiar and embarrassing form, 
and the strange legend of the land maintained that Zeus was 
born there and died there: ‘ Here lies great Zeus, whom 
men call God, says an epigram ascribed to Pythagoras ®. 
Böttiger, in his Kunst-Mythologie, gives an excessive weight 
to this legend, and draws from it a theory worthy of Euhemerus 
or Diodorus Siculus, in which Crete is maintained to be the 
cradle of his worship. It is impossible to prove and difficult 
to believe this; the value of the Cretan legend is that it 
illustrates very primitive ideas, though it may have little 
value for the history of the purely Hellenic religion of Zeus. 
A student of Greek history has to receive evidence from 
Crete with much suspicion; not for the reason that the 
Cretans were always liars, but because their cults and 
legends were often confused with influences from Phoenicia 
and Asia Minor. There are three chief points in the Zeus- 
legend in Crete; the savage quality belonging to that part of 
the legend which concems Cronos and the swallowing of the 
stone: the Pyrrhic war-dance of the Curetes explained as 
a ruse to conceal the birth of Zeus: the prominence of 
the Earth-Mother and child, and the birth and death of the 
latter. It is this third point that most concerns us here. 
Have we here, as some have thought, the germ of the Zeus 
worship that grew and spread over the Hellenic world? or is 
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this at all an integral part of the Hellenic Zeus-worship ? 
Probably not; the child-Zeus who dies, the son of Rhea, 
attended by the orgiastic rout of the Curetes, is probably not 
the Hellenic Zeus at all, but rather the Dionysos Atys of 
Phrygia—the child of the earth ё, whose birth and death may 
typify the rise and fall of the year, and whose image, like that 
of Dionysos, was hung on a tree for sacrificial purposes”. 
This is Welcker’s theory?, based on many arguments and 
analogies : the Greeks from the mainland who came to the 
island found the child-god and his mother the chief figures 
in the native worship: the child was really Atys, akin to 
Dionysos, but the new-comers named him Zeus. We can 
find additional support for this view in certain features of the 
Cretan legend concerning the infant's nurture ; the goat that 
suckled him is especially associated elsewhere with the 
Dionysiac cult, and another Cretan legend, if we may trust 
the evidence of Cretan coins ?, regarded the cow as his nurse, 
and the bull-form of Dionysos was recognized in certain 
Greek cults. Stranger still is the Cretan story recorded by 
Athenaeus, that it was a sow that gave nourishment to the 
new-born god: ‘ wherefore all the Cretans consider this animal 
especially sacred, and will not taste of its flesh; and the men 
of Praesos perform sacred rites with the sow, making her the 
first-offering at the sacrifice’ 1. Now the pig is nowhere else 
found in the ritual of Zeus, but was a sacred animal in the 
cult and legend of Attis-Adonis, Cybele, and the Aphrodite 
of Asia Minor, her counterpart; and we may believe that it 
came into Crete from the same cycle, and was there attached 
to the child-god called Zeus. Lastly, we may note that 
Sardis also? had the legend of the birth of Zeus, and 
claimed to be the nurse of Bacchus ; and the same story gave 
rise to the late worship of Zeus Tovatos at Tralles ?*. 

At least the Cretan legend has little to do with the mature 


а Possibly ‘the bald Zeus’ at Argos®™ from Cronos hung it on a tree: fab. 139. 
may also have been an image of the © Griechische Gotterlehre, 2, p. 218, 
god of the decaying year. &c. 

b This at least is the explanation а Eph. Arch. 1893, ТИ». 1. 16-25; 
I should suggest for the story in Hy- vide text, p. 8. 
ginus, that Amalthea to save the infant 
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and omnipotent god of Hellas, and received but slight 
recognition in Greek cult. It was reflected on the Arcadian 
Mount Lycaeum, where the myth of the birth of Zeus at 
Cretea, a place on the mountain, may be due to the desire 
of the Arcadian priesthood to contest the pretentions of the 
Cretan or to a mistaken etymology. Also at Aegium in 
Achaea we find the legend of the goat that suckled Zeus, the 
name of the city itself being probably sufficient reason for 
localizing the Cretan story there. And we may believe that 
the mysterious child Sosipolis at Olympia *, who changed into 
a snake and terrified the invading Arcadian army, and was 
worshipped in the temple of Eileithyia with offerings of 
honey-cake, was the child Zeus-Dionysos ; for elsewhere Zeus 
bore this very title of the * Saviour of the City, and the 
image of the child in the Olympian temple bore the horn of 
Amalthea in its hand, and moreover we have clear proof of 
the early connexion between Crete and Olympia °. 

We can better study the very early and primitive phase of 
the Zeus-worship at Dodona and in Arcadia. The Dodo- 
nean!? is graphically described in Homers lines: ‘King 
Zeus, Pelasgian God of Dodona, thou that dwellest afar, 
Lord of the wintry Dodona, and around thee dwell the 
Selli, the interpreters of thy will, who wash not the feet and 
who couch on the earth. This is the ‘ Pelasgic’ or pre- 
historic Zeus, and his priests, who seem to have been called 
Tomouri from Mount Tomarus on which the temple stood, 
evidently retained the tradition of a primitive fashion of life. 
It is noteworthy that one form of divination? at Dodona 

а Paus. 6. 20, 2-3; 25, 4. the oak, and the drawing of lots from 

> The view expressed in the text а pitcher; the ‘ Dodonaean caldron' 
agrees with Prof. Robert’s view in the had nothing to do with divination, and 
Athenische Mittheilungen. 1893, p. 37, ете is no proof that doves played any 
who points out that Pindar appears to partin it either ; when Sophocles speaks 
know of a local ‘Idean cave’ on the of the ‘two doves’ through which the 
hill at Olympia, and that thesnake form oak spake to Heracles, he may be pre- 
is attributed to Zeus in a Cretan story. serving a vague tradition of a talking 
"i The only attested methods of divina- — dove, which dimly appears in Herodotus 
tion at Dodona were the interpretation and Strabo; but it is clear that the dove 


of the sounds in the leaves, of the had ceased to talk in historical times 
bubbling of the stream that flowed by (wide note on p. 39, and ! f hp q), 
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preserved the lingering traces of tree-worship, and illustrated 
the conception of Zeus évdevdpos, the god who lives in the 
tree and speaks in the rustling of the leaves; also that the 
aspect of Zeus in this worship, so far as the evidence testifies, 
was a physical aspect. In the fertile valley below this moun- 
tain of Tomarus prayers and sacrifices were offered to Zeus 
Náios, the god of the fertilizing rain and dew!?* ч Апа 
in the verses of the priestesses at Dodona, the idea of the 
eternity of Zeus was expressed as a physical idea and 
associated with the perpetual fruitfulness of the earth. 
* Zeus is and was and will be; hail, great Zeus. The earth 
sends forth fruits, wherefore call on the name of mother 
earth 73%, 

Nowhere else was Zeus regarded, as here he seems to have 
been, as the husband of the earth-mother, for the name does 
not properly belong to Hera. The Dodonean earth-goddess 
must surely be Dione, whose worship Strabo was probably 
right in regarding as attached to that of Zeus in а post- 
Homeric period; for there is no reference either in Homer 
or Hesiod to her Dodonean power nor to her priestesses а. 
And if, as the hymn seems to show, she was a local form of 
the earth-goddess, she would have a natural affinity to 
Aphrodite, and also to Bacchus, who comes to be afterwards 
associated with her. 

It was only at Dodona that Zeus was prominently an 
oracular god. We hear indeed from Strabo that there had 
been an oracle of Zeus at Olympia, and the Iamidae, a 
noble family of soothsayers, were famous there in Pindar's 
бте 1%; and Trophonius the prophet, whose cave at Leba- 
deia became the seat of an oracle after his death, was 
identified with Zeus? But these are obscure or doubtful 


» There is no proof that these 
priestesses, who seem to have become 


Strabo suggests that the name denoted 
*old women? in the Molossian dia- 


at a later time more prominent than the 
priests, were ever called Peleiades or 
Doves їп апу historical period. Herodo- 
tus merely tries to explain away the 
miraculous by supposing that the so- 
called ‘doves’ were once women; 


lect #1; Pausanias takes it for granted 
that the Peleiades were priestesses, but 
it is clear from his own statements that 
this was not a name used for them at 
Dodona at any period of which he had 
knowledge !? £, 
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instances. It was, however, always preeminently Zeus who 
sent signs and omens. The ‘Osea, the voice in the air, is 
his messenger, and the sacred titles Еўфушо$, which was 
attached to him in Lesbos 18, and Ф]шо$ !* in Erythrae, must 
have alluded to the idea, just as @yuy or ‘rumour’ itself was 
sometimes personified. And this power and function of Zeus 
are also marked by the title of savougaios, the god who hears 
all voices and speaks through signs, the title given him in 
the /iiad 14° and in the fine epigram of Simonides !**, who 
dedicated a spear to Zeus of this name, probably because he had 
received some favourable sign for the battle. The god of omens 
was worshipped as onyadéos on Mount Parnes?!, and we have 
record of the title repdortos ?. But Dodona was the only famous 
place in Greece where Zeus spoke through a temple-oracle. 
Its fame paled before the fame of Delphi; but it enjoyed 
high and enduring repute among the North-western Greeks. 
The Dodonean Zeus was celebrated in a Pindaric ode; and 
we find Demosthenes referring to its utterance for political 
guidance, and the worship of Dione existed at Athens at 
least as early as the fifth century. The inscriptions discovered 
in the recent excavations at Dodona® throw an interesting 
light on the functions of the Greek oracle and on the con- 
fidential relations between the Greek and his divinity. The 
most important is that which contains the question of the 
Corcyraean state, weary of intestine strife and asking by 
what ritual or sacrifices they may attain concord and good 
government. But usually the subjects of consultation were 
smaller matters, questions relating to health, doubts concern- 
ing the legitimacy of a child, or the desirableness of letting 
a house*. Of spiritual prayer or questioning we have unfor- 
tunately no instance, and we have as yet only one example of 
the divinity's answer, which is free of ambiguity, and short 


2 Carapanos, Dodone et ses Ruines, the priests who dictated the peculiar 
Paris, 1878; Pl 34-39. Pomtow, in form in which the question was put, 
Jahrb. für Mass. Philol. (Fleckeisen) a form easier than any other for them 
1883, pp. 305-360. Collitz, Dza/ect-m- ќо answer. 
schriften, 1557-1598. * E.g. Collitz, 1581, 1586, 1590. 

> It was probably,as Pomtow suggests, 
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апа а sensible!377* v-*, The oracle revived in later times 
through its connexion with Dione and the encouragement 
given to it by Pyrrhus, and the festival of the Nata was 
celebrated with theatrical performances at least as late as the 
second century B.C. 

The strangest, and, in some respects, most savage, was 
the Arcadian worship of Zeus on Mount Lycaeum ??,— 
a worship that belonged to the pre-historic period, and con- 
tinued at least till the time of Pausanias without losing its 
dark and repellent aspect. In the first place, Zeus appears in 
it conspicuously as an elemental or physical power, namely, as 
a god who sends the rain; in times of drought the priest 
ascended the mountain and foretold and produced the rain 
by certain rites, the lofty summit from which the whole of 
the Peloponnese is visible serving as an excellent obser- 
vatory??», But it was chiefly as a god who demanded and 
received human sacrifice that Zeus Lyceius was known and 
dreaded. The king Lycaon offered a human child on the altar; 
and Pausanias seems to darkly hint at the survival of such 
a practice when he declares that he would rather not speak of 
the details of the sacrifice. The rite probably accounts for the 
myth that Lycaon set human food before Zeus when feasting 
him unawares at his table; and also the myth that Lycaon 
himself was changed to a wolf was the counterpart of the belief 
that attached to the cult—namely, that some one among those 
present at the rite always suffered transformation into a wolf, 
and could only recover his human shape at the end of nine years 
by abstaining during the interval from human flesh. The man 
who entered the precincts of the altar died within a year, 
and inside them no man or animal cast a shadow 72> 8-2, 
There is much that is mysterious in all this. The theory of 
Prof. Robertson Smith? is probable, that we have here to 
do with the cult of a wolf-clan, and that Zeus Aóxews is the 
god of this clan. Lycaon, who sacrifices his son and who is 
transformed into a wolf, may darkly figure the god himself. 
The human sacrifice is a noteworthy fact of very rare occur- 


a Jb. 1587. compare ‘ Religion of the Semites,’ p. 
v Article on Sacrifice, Encyc. Brit, 200. 
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rence in the worship of Zeus; we seem to have а tradition of 
it in the cult of Zeus Ithomatas, to whom Aristomenes offered 
five hundred prisoners of war?*, and the tradition, and perhaps 
even the practice, survived in the Athamantid family at Alus 
and in the worship of Zeus Phyxios there”, and the legend 
recorded by Lycophron may be genuine, that a certain Molpis 
offered himself to Zeus Ombrios, the rain-god, in time of 
drought 2°, Finally we have an allusion to the practice 
in the legend of Meidias and Zeus Idaeus preserved by 
Plutarch è. 

The rite of human sacrifice on Mount Lycaeum, and at Alus, 
whatever its original significance may have been, seems to 
have become connected with a sense of sin and the necessity 
for expiation, that is, with the germ of a moral idea”. 
We might perhaps be able to say how far this conception of 
Zeus Lycaeus, as a god who demanded atonement for sin, 
advanced to any spiritual expression, if the ode of Alcman 
that commemorated this worship had been preserved. As it 
is, the records that survive of this Arcadian cult testify only 
to its physical and undeveloped character, and the cult 
appears to have remained always without an image. 

It is necessary to collect other evidence that proves the 
physical or elemental quality of Zeus; and it is enough for this 
purpose to notice some of the epithets attaching to him in the 
different cults of which the physical sense is obvious, without 
following the various localities in any order. In reviewing 
these. it is to be remarked that scarcely any testify to Zeus 
as being a mere personification of the bright sky. We find 
indeed the epithets Oopários and ai@pios ; but these need only 
denote the god who lives in the heavens or the upper air; 
the personal sky pure and simple is Ouranos rather than 
Zeus. It has been supposed that the term 'OAXóumios had 
some such reference, as though the word had nothing to do 
with any mountain, but contained the root Маџт, and 


а Moral. 306 f. Parall. 5. but he is not expressly called so as 

> The Zeus of Mount Lycaeum might — Immerwahr (Die Кийе und Mythen 
be regarded as $fis, the god of the Arkadiens, р. 23) wrongly supposes. 
exile who flees on account of bloodshed, 
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signified the ‘shining’ one*. The accuracy of this derivation 
is doubtful; but if we accept the derivation we need not at 
once allow that Zeus Olympius means Zeus of the shining 
sky; for the word may have originally denoted the snow- 
mountain, and the divinity may have taken his name from 
the special locality in this as in countless other instances”. 
The meaning of the epithet àpdpios, an important cult-term 
of Zeus and Athene at Aegium in Achaia, ought not to be 
doubtful =". It would be an Aeolic and Doric form for huépios, 
and would denote the divinity of the broad daylight*, and 
may be illustrated by the epithet IlIavapépies attaching to 
Zeus at Stratonicea, where as a divinity of the light he was 
associated with Hecate by contrast 2°. Tt is possible that a like 
sense belongs to the word by which Zeus was designated 
at Lepreum in Elis, Aevxatos??^, the ‘white god, which 
Pausanias seems to explain by reference to an ancient plague 
of leprosy; a myth that may have arisen from the people's 
etymology of a name that had almost died out among them. 
But it is far more probable that the Zeus Aevkaios, whom the 
Lepreatae only faintly remembered in the time of Pausanias, 
was really Zeus Lycaeus, the national god of the Arcadian 
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^ This theory appears first in the 
treatise De Mundo, p. доо B, where 
Ол»дто$ is derived from бАоАа@адтт$. 

> For further discussion of the question 
vide p. 63. 

¢ An inscription of the Achaean 
league” contains the oath of federation 
swom by the Achaeans and men of 
Orchomenus in the name of Zeus 
Amarios and Athena Amaria. And 
Strabo speaks of the temple in Aegium 
as 76 'Apápiov, the meeting-place of the 
representatives of the Achaean cities. But 
Polybius mentions a temple of Zeus 'Ogá- 
pios (óuópios isa mis-reading), erected by 
the men of Croton, Sybaris, and Caulon, 
inimitation of the Achaeans, for delibera- 
tion in common, and again of the 
'Ouápiov, in which the inscription con- 
taining the terms of the amnesty brought 
about by Aratus between the rival parties 


in Megalopolis was deposited. Collitz 
seems to consider that ‘Oydptos, which 
was evidently understood as meaning— 
and might by derivation really mean— 
the god of the confederacy, explains 
'Auápios; but neither of the two words 
could be a dialect-variant of the other. 
There can be no doubt that 'Apápis is 
the original and orthodox title, as it is 
vouched for by the inscription and is 
preserved almost correctly by Strabo, 
and it could more easily be corrupted 
into ӧрароѕ than the reverse could 
happen ; for this ancient title of the sky- 
god would probably lose its clear sense, 
and as the temple was used for political 
meetings of the confederacy, the political 
title óuápros might have come into vogue 
and partly displaced it, though the older 
term retained its place in the official 
documents. 
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community, to which they claimed to have originally 
belonged. 

Very rarely was Zeus brought into any connexion with 
the lights of heaven, and he had little or nothing to do with 
the sun. We have, indeed, an epigram of a probably late 
period in the Azthology on the death of Thales”, in which we 
find the invocation of Zeus-Helios, but it may be merely an 
instance either of later pantheistic theory or of the coxpacia, 
the confusion of divinities, common to the Alexandrine and 
later period. In Crete, where the Phoenician element was 
strong, this confusion may have begun earlier, and given birth 
to such cult-titles as Zeus Talaios or ТаПаіоѕ!% а solar 
god, if Hesychius’ interpretation of Talos as Helios is correct. 
Whether some peculiar local syncretism or foreign influences 
led to the double-worship of Zeus-Helios in Amorgos”, 
certified by an early inscription, is uncertain. Here and 
there Zeus may have attracted a myth or absorbed a cult 
that belonged to Helios, but in the main religion of the people 
his figure is entirely distinct, and solar mythology may 
endeavour to explain Apollo, Heracles and others, but must 
relinquish Zeus. Nor has his divinity anything to do with 
star-worship, which scarcely finds any place at all in Greek 
religion. The name Zeus ‘Aorépios at Gortys??, if the cult 
actually existed, belongs probably to the Phoenician worship 
in which the Minotaur figures? 

The phenomena in the physical world which Zeus had 
under his especial care were the rain, the wind, and the 
thunder. "Opgjgpios, Náios, "Yérios, Obpios, Едбрєроѕ, 'Ikpatos 
are cult-names that denote the giver of rain, wind and dew, 
"Aarpazatos, Boovrév, Kepavvios, the thunderer, and to these may 
be added a host of poetical epithets33-?, Probably in every 
city of Greece men prayed to Zeus for rain in times of long 
drought, and the official Athenian prayer has been preserved : 
‘Rain, rain, dear Zeus, on the corn-land of the Athenians and 
their pastures'?? ^, The myth associates the institution of 
the cult of Zeus Panhellenios with the blessing of rain, when 


^ Prof Robertson Smith regards Zeus Astarte; Religion of the Semites, p.292. 
'Астёро$ as the male counterpart of 
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Aeacus, at the petition of all Greece instigated by the Delphic 
oracle, ascended the mountain of Aegina and prayed for the 
whole nation; and the name and cult of Zeus Aphesios °$, 
the pourer-forth, became also, perhaps erroneously, connected 
with this beneficent function. It has been seen that the Zeus 
Naios of Dodona was a god of the fertilizing rain and dew, 
and there was justification in Greek cult for the poetical 
personification of the dew-goddess in Alcman's verse?' as 
‘the daughter of the sky-god and the тооп’ So also Zeus 
'1кнаїо$ was worshipped in Ceos as the god who sent the 
moist Etesian winds at the prayer of Aristaeus *°. 

The most quaint of all these titles that refer to the physical 
functions of the supreme divinity is that of ’Améyuos, under 
which he was worshipped at Elis?. Zeus, as the god who sends 
wind and heat, is the lord of flies. The Elean legend said that 
Heracles, when sacrificing at Olympia, was much troubled by 
these insects, and was taught to sacrifice to Zeus 'Aqópwos, 
who thereupon sent the flies away across the Alpheus. And 
the Eleans continued to sacrifice in the name of this god. 
A similar ritual occurred in the worship of Apollo at Leucas, 
and a hero called Myiagros, ‘the fly-catcher, in Arcadia. It 
is curious to note that it is not against the plague of flies in 
general that these precautions were taken ; these were merely 
preliminary sacrifices offered to secure the worshipper from 
being troubled in his devotions at the main sacrifice, to which 
swarms of flies were likely to be attracted by the savour of 
the flesh. It only illustrates the great care taken to avert 
anything offensive or distracting at the divine service. 

The thunder-god was worshipped as Kepavvios in Olympia 
and KepavroflóAos in Tegea, as' Aorpamatos іп Antandros,and pro- 
bably every spot struck by lightning was consecrated by the 
same rite to him. Ап interesting worship, showing probably 
a very primitive view, is that of Zeus Képavros??" at Man- 
tinea, in which Zeus appears, not as the god who directs the 
phenomenon, but as the phenomenon itself: the thunder is 
regarded as personal, and in this, as in other cases, we find 
traces of a very undeveloped stage of belief in Arcadia, a land 
where men offered prayers directly to the winds and the 
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thunder, the elements themselves being viewed as sentient and 
divine. The same primitive thought appears in the worship of 
Zeus Karaifárgs at Olympia? . The descending Zeus is the 
Zeus that descends in the rain or lightning, and we may 
compare the Latin phrase * Iovem elicere, which was used for 
the process in Etruscan magic of ‘ procuring’ lightning. This 
naive belief that the god himself came down in the lightning 
or the meteor is illustrated by the story which Pausanias found 
in the neighbourhood of Gythium about a sacred stone, a Alos 
ápyós, on which Orestes sat and was cured of his madness, and 
which the country people called Zeus Каттотаѕ 99Р, interpret- 
ing the title as the ‘stayer; as if from karamavo ; but there is 
much to be said for the view that the term means ‘ the falling 
god, from the root that appears in mwrdouar®. We are here 
touching on a stratum of thought infinitely older than the 
Homeric, and these instances have nothing to do with that 
later occasional tendency to identify the deity with the 
object, as, for instance, Dionysos with the wine, Ares with 
the battle, Hephaestus with the fire, which is merely inten- 
tional metaphor^; nor again with that later pantheistic 
conception expressed in Euripides, and more prominent in 
Stoicism, which regards Zeus and the other personal divinities 
as mere equivalents for the impersonal nature, the абур or the 
whole cosmos. 

Though such primitive and naive thought is preserved in 
a few cults, yet most of them, so far as they dealt with the 
physical functions of Zeus, represented him as he is repre- 
sented in Homer, as a personal divinity having power over 
the whole realm of nature, not as a personification or a minister 
of a special department. 

In Homer, indeed, there commonly appears the theory that 
the three realms of nature are ruled by the three brothers 
according to a sort of constitution, to which Poseidon appeals, 
and Homer might seem to reconcile polytheism with the 


^ Vide Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 21. Tpocayopevovory “EAAnves, kal Tov olvov 
© Cf. Л. 2. 381, 426; Clem. Alex.  Addvucor . 
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supremacy of a chief god in the same way as the poet quoted 
by Plutarch? : 
Zeds yap rà piv то айта $povri(e Bporüv 
тё puxpd 8 Ados Saipoow mapels éG. 

But even in Homer, Zeus can control the sea; and in the 
cults, which still better attest the popular belief, Zeus 
could absorb the most diverse functions in the physical world. 
The fortunate mariner could offer up thanksgiving either to 
Poseidon or to Zeus 'Ато8аттроѕ 4 ^ or Хотур; an inscription 
at Athens mentions a society of Swrnpiacrai devoted to the 
worship of Zeus the saviour of sailors, to Heracles Hegemon 
and the Dioscuri, and in another Attic inscription we have 
an account of the sailors’ festival of the Листотура which 
was celebrated with trireme-races ** The man who wanted 
a wind could pray to the various wind-gods or to Zeus 
Opios or Ejárveuos?* 5^, Prayers and thanksgiving for crops 
could be made equally to Demeter or Zeus under the title 
of Tewpyés, which was given him at Athens *%, or Kapro- 
? as he was styled in Phrygia». In fact, in the Greek 
theory concerning the physical world and the powers 
that ruled it we find beneath the bewildering mass of cults 
and legends a certain vague tendency that makes for 
monotheism, a certain fusion of persons in one, namely, 
Zeus. This tendency is genuine and expressed in popular 
cult, and is to be distinguished from the later philosophic 
movement. Thus Zeus could be identified with Poseidon as 
Zeb évdAios 59*, and in Caria as Zqgrvo-lMoceióór 5! ; he could 
be identifed also with Hades, not only in the poetry of 
Homer and Euripides, but by the worshipper at Corinth or 
Lebadeia®-®, The oracular Zeus-Trophonios® was probably 
the nourishing earth-god, akin to Zeus l'eopyós in Attica, and, 
as the earth-god, gave oracles through dreams*. Perhaps 
the term Sxoriras, the dark опе, applied to Zeus who was 


dons * 


^ De Aud. Poet. 24 C. from Nemea and Argos. 

> The cult of Zeus Nemeios in Lo- * This view of Trophonius, which has 
cris! w may have been instituted in Strabo’s support, seems more probable 
honour of the ‘pastoral god’ who was than Preller's, who regards Trophonius 
called elsewhere Népios or NegQios??; asa local hero who was given the title 
or it may have been directly borrowed of Zeus ‘to swell his style.’ 
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worshipped in the dark oak-grove at Сагуае in Laconia, was 
meant to designate the king of the lower world, and Zeus 
X6ó»sis was worshipped at Corinth as the counterpart of 
Pluto, and the Zeus Eubouleus of Paros and Cyrene and 
Amorgos is an euphemistic name for Hades?. As the 
functions of a god of the lower world and of a deity of 
vegetation and fertility were sometimes attached to Zeus?, 
we are prepared to find him at times identified with Dionysos; 
and the worship at Acraephia of “ Zeus the god of the vint- 
age’45, and the ritual of Zeus Didymaeus®™, in which those who 
made the libation were crowned with ivy, mark his association 
with the wine-god, which was also strikingly illustrated by 
a well-known monumental representation of Zeus Philius. 
Other monumental evidence, which will be noticed later on, 
is still more explicit as regards this trinity in which Zeus 
is partly fused with his brothers. 

Zeus becomes the supreme but never the sole god in the 
physical universe. The question arises whether he is ever 
regarded as the creator, either of the world, or of men, or of 
both? He is called by Homer marijp åvòpôv тє Ücàv re, and 
in a remarkable passage in the Odyssey, a complaint is uttered 
against Zeus that he does not compassionate men * whensoever 
he bringeth them to birth^'; but neither cult nor popular 
legend, nor the systematized mythology of Hesiod and writers 
of his school, bear out this view. In fact, Greek religion and 
religious myth, apart from Orphic teaching, have very little to 
say about creàtion, either on a large or small scale; and the 
statement is often inconsistent and singularly scanty, when 
one compares it even with savage mythologies, which some- 
times offer very quaint and explicit explanations of the origin 
of things. In Greek theology the universe was not the work 
of a pre-existing divinity, but rather the divinities were them- 
selves evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 

з We have, for instance, clear allusions worship at Halicarnassus and being 
to worships that acknowledged him as explained by the word doxpa, which 
the god of the olive-tree and fig-tree, as meant, according to Hesychius, a barren 
а god of cattle and corn-growing *-#,  oak.tree. 


9, 9; we have the cult-titles Zv8evbpos b Od. 20. 201. 
and doxpaios, the latter attested for the 
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element wrought upon by some physical impulse. Thus in 
Homer, in spite of Zeus Патӯӣр, it is Okeanos who is the 
physical source of all things, gods and men included*; in 
Hesiod it is Chaos, and men and gods sprung from the same 
source. Yet in his strange myth of the five ages, the third 
and fourth are the creation of Zeus; on the other hand, men 
existed before Zeus attained the power. Again, it was not 
Zeus, but Prometheus or Hephaestus, who created Pandora, 
the mother of women ; and it was Prometheus who, in later 
legend, was reported to have made men out of clay. Zeus 
indeed might be the creator or progenitor of a certain tribe of 
men, but this was a special distinction; and other tribes 
preferred the theory that they grew out of the earth or the 
trees or the rocks, or that they existed before the moon was 
made. Therefore the invocation of Zed sárep expresses rather 
a moral or spiritual idea than any real theological belief 
concerning physical or human origins. 

Nor did Greek philosophy or poetry contribute much to 
the conception of a personal god as creator of the world. 
In the philosophers, the theory about the creative principle 
is usually pantheistic or impersonal. What Plutarch tells us 
of Thales agrees with some of the utterances of Democritus? 
and later Stoicism: the deity or creative power is immanent 
in matter. It is true that the belief that God created man 
in his own: image is ascribed to the Pythagorean school by 
Clemens?, but the same authority also declares that this 
school regarded the deity, not as external to the world, but 
as immanent in itf. The Socrates of Xenophon speaks of 
a personal creator, but physical speculation played little part 
in Socrates’ teaching ; and it is difficult to say that the Platonic 
eds is clearly conceived às a personal creative being. 

Looking at Greek poetry we see that, where it touches 
on this theme, it is predominantly pantheistic. Very rarely 


a Ml. 14. 246: Hes. "Epy. 108 ós р. 150) Zeus is rather the фйтеш$ рхт- 


биббеу үєүбас: Өєої Вито! T йудротон. yús than its creator, though he is con- 
^ Euseb. Praep. Ev. 14. 16. ceived as the source of human life. 
* Cic. De Nat. Deor. 1. 120. e Strom. 5, p. 662 D. 


а Jb. 1.373 cf. 2. 45. In Cleanthes’ £ Protrept., y. 62 P. 
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was Zeus regarded as the creator of the world, the ‘noble 
craftsman,’ as Pindar calls him once*; and that fragment of 
Sophocles, which maintains monotheism and a divine origin 
of the physical world and goes on to protest against ordinary 
Greek belief, is of questionable origin. 

The doctrine of Euripides, when it is not atheistic, is 
usually pantheistic; for him Zeus is commonly the аїбр ог 
áváykg or the inner spirit of man. And the tendency which 
this poet encouraged and which became dominant in the 
theologic theory of Stoicism, to resolve the divinities into 
physical phenomena evidently made against the develop- 
ment of a belief in a monotheistic personal first cause. It 
is interesting to see that in this matter there was little 
variance between the mythology of Greece and its philo- 
sophy and poetry *. 

Hitherto we have been dealing with the physical character 
of Zeus and the epithets that designate this. A large class of 
these that remain to be noticed are the titles that attest his 
worship on the mountain-tops99-3?, Though we hear also of 
the temple of Hermes on the top of Cyllene, the highest 
mountain in Arcadia, and of Apollo on the hill of Phigaleia, and 
of other divinities whose shrines sometimes crowned the acro- 
poleis, it is only the supreme god of Greece who was habitually 
worshipped on the high places. The chief cult of Messene was 
that of Zeus Ithomatas ©. In Euboea Zeus took his name from 
the Kenean mount where, according to a legend, Heracles had 
founded his worship '*; in Boeotia from Mount Laphystos®, 
unless we suppose that in this case the mountain took its 
name from the god, Zeus being here regarded as the raven- 
ing god of winter?. On Mount Pelion Zeus, who was there 
honoured with an altar, was known as Zeus '" Akpatos *, а title 
which sometimes refers to the cult either on the mountain- 
top or on the acropolis of the city 8. As we hear that 

* Pind. Frag. 29. Хат), to devour. 

> Clem. Protr. p. 63 P. * Not áxratos, as is read in a frag- 

© Orest. 884; Frag. 935; Frag. Pei- ment of Dicaearchus, Müller, Frag. 
rithous, 596; Frag. тоот: cf. Aesch. Hist. 2. 262; inscriptions found in the 


Frag. Heliades, 65 a. neighbourhood prove ёкраѓоѕ, 
3 Лафістіоѕ: from Aa$ícso (root 
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Aeacus ascended the mountain of Aegina to pray for rain, 
and the Arcadian priest the Lycaean mount for the same 
purpose %°, and the worship on Mount Pelion appears to 
have had the same intention, it is probable that this con- 
secration of the mountain-tops to Zeus expressed the primi- 
tive belief in his physical or elemental character, as the god 
who sent down rain or thunder from the heights, and who was 
therefore called apéovos (according to the popular interpreta- 
tion of the name) in the cult on the mountain between Megara 
and Corinth. The title"Y aros was originally given to denote 
the deity who was worshipped in high places, but it probably 
came to acquire the same moral significance as the cognate 
term "fyreros, both being cult-designations of the most High 
God 57, 88, 

In this list the only epithet that is difficult to interpret 
is 'Ол%ит оз. We find the worship of Zeus Olympius at 
Athens4, Chalcis, Megara, Olympia, Sparta, Corinth, Syra- 
cuse, Naxos, and Miletus??. The theory that the name 
expresses the ‘shining’ god is hardly credible. We cannot 
avoid connecting the word with the Thessalian Mount Olym- 
pus, and we must suppose that it spread from that region over 
the Greek world, either through the diffusion of cult or 
through some prevalent poetic influence. Unfortunately we 
have scarcely any direct historical record of a Zeus-cult on 
that mountain ; as probable evidence of it we can only point 
to the city at its foot, called A?ov, that took its name from the 
god. Still it is natural to believe that there was in very early 
times an actual worship of Zeus Olympius in North Thessaly; 
for the foundation of this cult at Athens was connected with 
the legend of the Thessalian Deukalion, and Olympia, which 
took its name from the worship that at an early time was 
planted there, had a close legendary association with Thes- 
saly’. But, as we can gather from the poems of Homer, the 


a The worship at Athens was ancient,  chryselephantine statue and appointed 
being connected in legend with Denka- ап official to take charge of it called 
lion, but it only rose into prominence Ње parðúvrys Ais OXvymiov èv доте 59 ^, 
in Hadrian's time, who built the vast > Vide Preller-Robert, 1, p. 121, 
Olympieion, and dedicated the colossal note 3. 
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name had spread much further than the actual cult, and the 
reason of this is probably the early celebrity of the Thes- 
salian-Aeolic poetry. We may believe that the name of Zeus 
Olympius was familiar in the local religious hymn. for the 
origin of this branch of poetic composition was placed in 
North Greece, and we hear of a cult of the Muses upon 
Olympus. But we must attribute most to the early heroic 
and epic lay which, arising in these regions, was the germ of 
the great Ionic epic; it is probable that from its first begin- 
nings down to the time of Homer the name Olympius was 
attached in this poetry as a permanent epithet to Zeus, who 
had long been associated cither by cult or by the poetic 
imagination of the people with the great mountain whose 
snowy summit appeared to the people to be the proper home 
of the god. Even in the Homeric epic the term has come to 
lose its precise local significance ; and passing into the sense 
of ‘celestial’ it comes later to be applied to Aphrodite and 
Hera, and even to Gaea as the divine mother of the gods. 

A higher class of cult-names are those which have a social 
or political significance. In Greek religion, as in others of 
the Aryan races, we may distinguish the cult of the higher 
divinities from the political or gentile cult of the dead ances- 
tor or eponymous hero, a religion not noticed in Homer but 
probably of ancient establishment in Greece. These are 
perhaps two originally distinct systems, or perhaps originally 
the one arose from the other; what concerns us here is to 
note where the two touch. This would happen, for instance, 
where Zeus was regarded as the mythic ancestor of the 
tribe and designated as Zeus *Патрфо$ 9%. This is the strict 
sense of the word, and in this sense, according to Plato, the 
title was not in vogue among the Athenians, who traced their 
descent to Apollo Патршоз. But the Heracleidae sacrificed 
to Zeus Patroos as their ancestor?'", And according to 
a fragment of the Niobe of Aeschylus quoted above, the 
family of Tantalos worshipped Zeus under this title on Mount 
Ida°°*, and inscriptions prove the existence of the cult of 


* The rarer title Ilérpios is found in Father, and occurs in late Roman and 
Diodorus Siculus, denoting Zeus the Carian inscriptions?! *. 
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Zeus Патрёїоѕ at Tegea and Chios??54 From the same 
point of view we may explain the titles of Zeus Agamemnon 
and Zeus Lacedaemon at Sparta, often misunderstood ??-94, 
These are ancestral or heroic cults given an Olympian colour ; 
the hero is deified under the name of Zeus*. Secondly, 
татрфоѕ has a more general sense, being applied to the 
divinities that protect the family right, the honour due to 
parents. ‘Reverence Zeus, the Father-God, says Strepsiades 
in the Clouds of Aristophanes appealing to his son with a verse 
from some tragedy ; and the words of Epictetus express the 
Greek belief, ‘all fathers are sacred to Zeus, the Father-God, 
and all brothers to Zeus, the God of the family '??*, The name 
dudyvios can be taken together with a large group of cognate 
titles, all of which reveal that the supreme god was supposed 
to foster the marriage union, the birth of children, the sanctity 
of the hearth, the life of the family and the clan 95—96, 98—108, 
He is réAews not only in the more general sense as the god 
who brings all things to the right accomplishment, the god 
to whom under this title Clytemnestra prays for the accom- 
plishment of her hopes?^; but specially in the sense of the 
marriage god, yapyAws or yervéóAvos?—a title which was 
common to him and associated him with other divinities, and 
which probably came to him originally from his marriage 
with Hera that was recognized in ancient cult and legend. In 
the Eumenides of Aeschylus, Apollo reproaches the Erinyes 
that they 'dishonour and bring to naught the pledges of 
Zeus and Hera the marriage-goddess'; and the same 
poet speaks of the first libation at a feast as offered 
to Zeus the god of timely marriage and to Нега?®°°, 
Plutarch says, ‘those who marry are supposed to need five 
divinities, Zeus Teleios and Hera Teleia, Aphrodite and 
Peitho, and Artemis above all'; and in this, as in a parallel 
passage of Dio Chrysostom, we discern the universal activity 
attributed to Zeus, who on occasion could assume the special 
functions of nearly all the lower divinities?*. Thus, for instance, 


^ Wide's opinion that Agamemnon the evidence for the existence of the 
was the name ofan aboriginal god whom cult in Laconia is very late; Zako- 
Zeus displaced is scarcely plausible, as — smZsee Кийе, p. 12. 
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it is the Erinyes who specially punish wrong done to parents 
and execute the father's curse; but Zeus Genethlios, the god 
of the birthright, could assume this function also*. 

The most common title that denoted the whole family 
life which Zeus protected was Zeis ‘Epxetos, whose worship 
we find on the Acropolis of Athens, at Olympia and at 
Argos, and whose altar stood in the middle of the courtyard 
of the house?. His name could be used as an equivalent 
for the family-tie, by a process not uncommon in Greek 
religious speech, whereby the divinity with its epithet comes 
to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the personi- 
fication of an abstraction ?£. Thus in Sophocles’ Axtigone, 
Creon avers he will slay Antigone ‘ though she were nearer to 
him in blood than “rod тартдѕ zpiv Zyvés épke(ovy," the whole 
circle of kindred that God protects.’ No religion sanctioned 
more strongly than the Greek the duties of child to parent 
and parent to child. Unnatural vice and the exposure of 
children are spoken of as sins against Zeus, the god of birth 
and the god of kinship, though this deep feeling may have 
been late in developing. A passage in Euripides preserved 
by Stobaeus declares that ‘he who honours his parents is 
beloved by the gods in this world and the next’; and the 
compiler quotes a striking and similar passage from Perictione, 
the female philosopher of the Pythagorean school, concerning 
the sanctity of the duties to parents which were enforced by 
penalties in the other world. The parent must be honoured 
more than the statue of the god, according to Plato, who 
asserts that Nemesis accuses before the divine judge those 
who neglect such duties. And the religious character of the 
family is again well illustrated by a line of Euripides, who 
calls the sons the protectors or avengers of the household 


a The title Aexedrns, by which Zeus birth of Athena was prevalent in the 


was known at Aliphera in Arcadia ", 
would belong to this group, if it could 
be supposed to denote the god who 
aided women in travail; but this is 
very improbable, as Zeus was never 
supposed to assume the functions of 
Artemis Aoxeía. The myth of the 


neighbourhood of Aliphera, and the 
name must be understood as a naive 
popular designation of Zeus ‘in child- 
bed,’ and is an instance of what is very 
rare in Greek religious terminology, 
a cult-title arising directly from a myth. 
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gods and graves. We discover here an idea that is closely 
akin to that which dominates the ancient family-system of 
the Hindoos, namely, that a man must beget children to 
maintain the ancestral worship 19. 

As the family was a unit of the $parpía at Athens, so at 
Athens was Zeus Herkeios coupled with Zeus Phratrios. ‘Zeus 
of the household, Zeus of the clan is mine,’ says a speaker in 
a comedy of Cratinus the younger, having just returned to 
his relations after a long war. It was from the altar of 
Zeus Pparpios that the фратерєѕ brought their vote, when they 
were present at an adoption to give it sanction. And the 
part that Zeus dpárpios played in the ancestral worship at 
Athens can be illustrated from more than one Attic inscrip- 
tion??, In all matters in which the phrateres adjudicated, 
the oath must be taken at the altar of Zeus Фрӣтроѕ, and 
a fine of a hundred drachmae to this god was incurred by any 
one who wrongfully introduced a person into the association ; 
at the great clan-festival of the Apaturia sacrifice was offered 
to Zeus under this title and to Athena. The same appellative 
occurs in Crete in a peculiar dialect-form, épdrpios, according to 
the most probable interpretation of this word 10°. 

Not only was he the guardian of kinship, but also the 
protector of the family property, and worshipped as Zeus 
Ктусіоѕ 108. Originally this term, like that of Zeus Plousios, 
denoted the god who gives men the possession of wealth ; and 
the image of Zeus Krijotos stood in the store-rooms of houses, 
and his symbol was commonly an urn containing a mixture 
called дд8роес{а19%®1, compounded of water, honey, and various 
fruits. But the name passed naturally, as many of the other 
cult-names passed, into a more extended use; and we hear of 
the client of Isaeos going to the Peiraeus to sacrifice to Zeis 
Kráoios, to whose worship he was especially devoted, and 
praying that he would grant health and the attainment of 
good things to the Athenian people!?*, This worship was 
especially Attic; we find the similar cults of Zeus IIXoicios 
in Sparta'??, and Zeus 'OAgios in Cilicia. The god who 
protected property was worshipped also as “Opos, the Hellenic 
counterpart of the Latin Terminus; and Plato lays it down 
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as the first law of Zeus the boundary-god, that one's neigh- 
bour's landmark should not be removed 1%. 

These are the leading titles of the god of the family ; there 
are others that designate him as the god of the political 
community. Zets KAápios is he who sanctified the original 
allotment of land among the clans or divisions of the people. 
The high ground at Tegea was sacred to him, and there seems 
to have been the same cult at Argos, according to a passage 
in the Supplices of Aeschylus, unless the poet is using the 
title there in the wider sense, designating the god as the 
dispenser of all fortune !06 ^, 

A higher name in the civic religion is that of Zeus 
Полгей< 107, which must be carefully distinguished from Ma- 
Tpos, as it connotes not the bond of kinship but the 
union of the state*. The statue and altar of Zeus Поле 
stood on the Acropolis at Athens, and one of the strangest 
tales of ritual is told by Pausanias concerning it: stalks of 
barley and wheat were placed on the altar, and an ox 
which was kept in readiness approached and ate some of 
the offering ; whereupon it was slain by a priest who was 
called *the murderer of the ох, and who immediately threw 
down the axe and then fled as though the guilt of homicide 
were on him ; the people pretended not to know who the 
slayer was, but arrested the axe and brought it to judgement. 
The story as told by Pausanias is very incomplete, and he 
wisely refrains from offering an explanation of what he 
certainly did not understand. A far more valuable and 
detailed account of the ritualistic act and legend is preserved 
by Porphyry, who seems to give us a verbatim extract from 
Theophrastus ?'*. А certain Sopatros, a stranger in the land 
of Attica, was sacrificing harmless cereal offerings to the gods 
on the occasion of a general festival, when one of his oxen 
devoured some of the corn and trampled the rest under foot ; 
the sacrificer in anger smote and slew him, and then, smitten 


* A later cult expressing the politi- іп the Imperial period at the Phrygian 
cal union of the state is that of Zeus city of Synnada (Overb. Xunst-Mythol. 
Pandemos, which is attested by one т, р. 222, Münztaf. 3. 20, Head, Hist. 
Attic inscription '*, and which existed Mam. р. 569). 
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with remorse, fled into exile to Crete, after burying the ox. 
A dearth fell upon the land, and the Delphic oracle declared 
to the men of. Attica that the Cretan exile would cause the 
trouble to cease, *but they must punish the murderer and 
raise up the dead, and it would be better for them if at the 
very same sacrifice in which it died they all tasted the flesh of 
the dead and refrained not.’ It was discovered that Sopatros 
had done the deed, and an embassy was sent to him. Wishing 
to free himself from the burden of conscicnce, he volunteered 
to return, stating that it was necessary to slay an ox again, 
and offering to be himself the slayer, on condition that they 
should make him a citizen and should all take part in the 
murder. The citizens agreed and instituted the ritual of the 
Bov$oória, the murder of the ох, which continued till a late 
period to be the chief act in the Diipoleia, the festival of Zeus 
Polieus. Maidens called water-carriers were appointed to 
bring water to sharpen the axe and the knife; one man 
handed the axe to another, who then smote that one of the 
oxen among those which were driven round the altar that 
tasted the cereal offerings laid upon it; another ministrant 
cut the throat of the fallen victim, and the others flayed it 
and all partook of the flesh. The next act in this strange 
drama was to stuff the hide with grass, and sowing it together 
to fashion the semblance of a live ox and to yoke it to the 
plough. A trial was at once instituted, and the various 
agents in the crime were charged with ox-murder. Each 
thrust the blame upon the other, until the guilt was at last 
allowed to rest on the axe, which was then solemnly tried 
and condemned and cast into the sea. Thus the bidding of 
the oracle was fulfilled; as many as possible had taken part 
in the murder ; all had tasted the flesh, the murderous axe 
was punished and the dead was raised to life. The search 
after an explanation of this mysterious practice leads far back 
into the domain of primitive ideas that form the background 
of ritual. Whatever may be the final explanation, the story 
and the ritual reveal this at least, that the Zeus of Attica was 
originally a god of agriculture, and that the community of 
citizens was supposed to have been brought about and main- 
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tained by eating the ox by way of sacrament; and we may 
conclude that the animal was regarded as of kin to the 
worshipper and the god. The special deity of an ox-clan 
becomes the god of the whole state ; the ox-man, Bovrns, the 
mythic ancestor of the Bovrába, the priests of Athena Polias 
and Poseidon-Erechtheus, bequeaths his name also to the 
priest of Zeus Polieus'' °, and Athene herself promised pre- 
cedence to the Diipolia among the sacrifices on the Acropolis 
out of gratitude to Zeus who voted the land to her. Another 
instance that may here be quoted of the religious-political 
significance of the ox in Attic worship is afforded by two late 
Attic inscriptions, showing that the Zeus èv I1aAAa8(o, the god 
who sat in the judgement-hall of Pallas, where cases of 
involuntary homicide were tried, was served by a priest who 
was Called Bov(óygs, ‘the yoker of the ox, a name derived 
from the mythical first tiller of the soil ?. 

The worship of Zeus Polieus, which was in vogue in other 
parts of Greece 10-2, was apparently less prominent in the 
religion at Athens than that of Athene Polias; but the chief 
parts and activities of political life were consecrated to him 
by such titles as govAatos, the god who inspired council, to 
whom prayers were made by the members of the [оул 
before deliberation; his statue stood in the council-chamber 
near to that of Apollo and Demos?”, and Athena Bovaaia 
was associated with him. The worship of Zeus ’ApBoddtos 1? 
at Sparta had probably the same significance as that of 
BovAatos, which also was found in Laconia °. 

'Ayopaios is an epithet that belonged to Zeus in common 
with many other divinities whose statues stood in the market- 
place’. Under this title we must not regard Zeus usually 
as the god of trade, as was Hermes 'Ayopatos, though we 
have one instance of the honesty of a bargain being guaranteed 
by an oath taken in his name !!?^; but as the god who pre- 
sided over assemblies and trials: it was he who, according to 


* Vide Appendix on Ritual, p.83 form of Hades: vide, Probably 

P The name Eubouleus does not the title * Mechaneus' under which 
belong to this class, though placed in it ^ Zeus was worshipped at Argos, de- 
by Diodorus Siculus, but always desig- — signated the god who shows men ways 
nated the Chthonian Zeus, another and means? (suppl.). 
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Aeschylus 188, awarded victory to Orestes in his trial for 
matricide: ‘Zeus who gives judgement in the court has 
triumphed*’ 

These titles all refer to the peaceful life of the city. As 
a war-god pure and simple Zeus scarcely appears at all, 
a fact which is somewhat remarkable, since the supreme 
god of a warlike people tends naturally to assume such 
functions, as the history of Odin shows; and we may regard 
this as a proof of the civilized quality of the religion of Zeus. 
It is only in the semi-Hellenic cult of Caria that Zeus 
appears preeminently as a warlike god, as Zeus Stratios, ‘the 
god of hosts, and as Zeus Labrandeus, armed with the 
double-headed axe, whose worship penetrated into Attica and 
was organized by a thiasos in the Peiraeus in the third 
century 151395; Y, Another appellative of the same divinity 
was Xpuodwp, the god of the golden sword or axe, whose 
cult was of great celebrity at the Carian Stratonicea. The 
worship of Zeus Хтратіоѕ spread to Bithynia, and in a late 
period to Athens; but the latter city had admitted the worship 
of the Carian Zeus as early as the beginning of the fifth 
century, if Herodotus' statement is to be believed that it was 
specially observed by the family of Isagoras. Also in the 
ancient period and in the backward regions of Hellas proper 
we may suppose that Zeus had been worshipped directly as 
a god of war. The Eleans preserved the tradition, if not the 
altar, of Zeus Areios, to whom Oinomaos offered prayers before 
his deadly race, which may be regarded as a peculiar ritual of 
human sacrifice "а And the Epirote kings at their accession 
took the constitutional oath with their people at the altar 
of Zeus 'Apetos!! ^. In Laconia a military sense may have 
belonged to the titles 'Ay/rep and Koomjras, which were 
attached to Zeus 19% 19, Zeus 'Ayárep was the leader of the 
host, to whom the king sacrificed, and from whose altar, if 
the signs were favourable, he carried fire away with him to 
the enemy's frontier; the second title is more doubtful, as it 

a The ĝeoè dyopato: have been by Pindar to Hermes as president of 
thought to be identical with those the games; it is no cult-title of Zeus, 


whom Aeschylus and others called and is only once applied to him, 
бубто ; the epithet @уфтиоз is applied namely in a line of Sophocles '™. 
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may denote the god ‘who arrays the ranks or in a more 
general sense the power that orders the world. The worships 
of Zeus Sthenios near Troezen ?! and of Zeus Strategos at 
Amastus in Paphlagonia J9*, of Zeus Opayúpios, the gatherer 
of the host, at Aegium !?5, belonged to the same class, and it 
is probable that the Zeus Charmon !?* who was honoured with 
a temple near Mantinea was the god ‘who rejoiced in battle,’ 
especially as it stood near the grave of Epaminondas, and as 
харип refers always to the delight of Бае а. But generally 
and essentially for the religion of the developed Greek people 
he is not a war-god nor supreme with the mere physical 
supremacy of strength ; he is rather the god of victory and 
victorious peace, after his triumph over the Titans and Giants, 
the god who has Níxg for his constant ministrant and who 
dispenses victory and holds the balance of the battle. In this 
respect Zeus Nixnpdpos” and Athene Ní«g stand alone among 
the Olympians; the trophy itself was the sacred aniconic 
representation of Zeus Tropaeus, a name which occurred in 
the worship at Sparta and Salamis 1? » 198, 

The Homeric poems in which Zeus decides the fate of the 
combat, but sits aloof, present the actual view of Greek 
religion. No title so fully and feelingly describes the func- 
tions of Zeus, the Helper of men, as Zeus Soter 3, which 
includes others such as àAe£(kakos, &morpómauos, @ттрмов, ‘the 
warder-off of evil’; and just as Zeus 'Amoflarjpios was ‘the 
god who brings the ship to land,’ to whom Alexander offered 
thanksgiving on disembarking in Asia, so Zebs Утур was 
worshipped by the sailors of the Peiraeus !?^ as the god who 
could save in shipwreck as well as in war. The watch- 
word of the Greeks at the battle of Cynaxa was ‘ Zeus the 
Saviour'!?5; and in most localities the cult commemorated 
some deliverance from the perils of war. It was this divinity 
who inspired the Greeks at Plataea with the hopes of victory ; 


* The epithet is usually explained 
with less probability, as designating 
the god ‘who gives joy,’ through the 
harvest or at the feast; for instance by 
Immerwahr, Die Kulte und Mythen 
Arkadiens, p. 30. 


> Zeus Nixnpdpos, however, does not 
appear asa cult-name. The earliest 
literary statement of the connexion of 
Nike with Zeus is Bacchylides’ frag- 
ment!" In Himerius Or. 19. 5 she 
is ‘the daughter of great Zeus.’ 
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to whom the Cyreans offered sacrifice at the close of their great 
march, and to whom the Mantineans the citizens of Megalo- 
polis and the Messenians raised shrines of thanksgiving for the 
freedom which Epaminondas' victories had brought them. The 
festival with which the Sicyonians honoured the memory of 
Aratus was inaugurated by the priest of Zeus Soter, and we 
have records of his cult at Argos, Troezen, Aegium, Pharsalus, 
Pergamon, and Rhodes, in Ambracia, Aetolia and Lesbos; 
but the Athenian monuments and ritual of this as of most 
other worships are best known to us. His temple stood in the 
Peiraeus and survived when most of the other buildings there 
had been destroyed ; and the ephebi, who were specially 
under his care, rowed trireme-races in his honour at the 
festival of the Diisoteria. In the city itself, where he was 
worshipped in company with Athena Soteira, we hear of no 
temple but an altar and a statue only, near to which inscrip- 
tions commemorating Athenian successes appear to have been 
set up. Oxen were sacrificed in large numbers at the festival 
of the Diisoteria *, and the altar was decked with great pomp; 
and the priest of Zeus Soter, in the P/uzus of Aristophanes, 
speaks of the numerous sacrifices habitually made by private 
citizens. It was perhaps through the ceremony of the Greek 
banquet that the title acquired a wider significance, as the 
Zeis Хотӯр was the god to whom the third libation was offered 
at the close of the feast, and he was regarded at this moment 
as the god who dispensed all good things, as the áya60s éaiuwy 
of the life of man; so that we may thus understand the 
epithet with which Aeschylus described the prosperous life of 
Agamemnon as ' that which poured the third libation,’ the life, 
that is, that was specially guarded by Zeus the Saviour. 

Many of the titles above-mentioned and the functions that 
they connote belonged to other divinities as well But his 
worship has a political significance higher than any other, for 
he alone regarded the unity of Greece, and his cult was 
preeminently Hellenic and not merely local or tribal. As 
Zeb; 'Opayóptos he gathered the hosts against Troy!?. As 
'EAevJéptos he saved Greece from Persia and was worsh pped at 

а Mommsen's Heortologie, p. 453. 
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Plataea after the battle, and a striking epigram of Simonides 
preserves the memory of this cult : 

‘Having driven out the Persians, they raised an altar to 
Zeus, the free man's god, a fair token of freedom for Hellas.’ 

After the victory the Greeks purified the land, bringing 
fresh fire from the hearth of the Delphic shrine; and then 
raised the altar and a temple near the monuments of 
those that had fallen; at the same time the games called 
Eleutheria were instituted, which were still being held every 
fifth year in Pausanias time, and in which the chief contest 
was a race of armed men round the altar!?!^, At Athens 
also we hear of a statue to Zeus 'EAev0éptos, which in all 
probability took its name from the same great event as the 
Plataean cult, and not, as Hyperides explained, from the 
enfranchisement of slaves 1°. It stood, according to Pausa- 
nias, in the Cerameicus, near the Stoa Basileios, and near to 
it monuments were set up, such as the shield of the brave 
Athenian who had fallen in the battle against the Gauls at 
Thermopylae, and that important inscription recently found 
containing the terms of the second maritime confederacy of 
Athens, organized, as the decree declares, to free Greece 
from Sparta. The cult-title of Eleutherios appears to 
have become identified at Athens with that of Soter. 
The worship was found in other parts of Greece also, in 
Samos'*!*, and, according to Hesychius!?!*, at Syracuse 
Tarentum and èv Kapiais, or, as the Scholiast on Plato reads, 
èv Кара; it is probable that the right reading is èv Kapvas, 
and that the place referred to is Caryae, the town in the north 
of Laconia ; an inscription of early date attests the existence 
of the cult on Laconian territory. 

We are informed by Diodorus Siculus about the occasion of 
the institution of this cult at Syracuse!?!*; it was after the over- 
throw of the tyranny of Thrasybulus in 466 В.С. that a colossal 
statue was raised to Zeus 'EAev6épios and yearly games founded 
in his honour. We have numismatic evidence of this cult in 
other Sicilian cities, Aetna, Agyrium, and Alaesa, that re- 
gained their freedom through the victories of Timoleon *. 

^ Head, Hist. Num. рр. 104, 109, 110. 
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A cognate worship was that of Zeus Hellenios or Panhel- 
lenios in Aegina’, an ancient cult which was originally 
perhaps special to the Aeacidae or to the Hellenes in 
a narrower sense ; but its significance grew with the extension 
of the Hellenic name. The pan-Hellenic character of the 
cult was already expressed in the story that Aeacus ascended 
the Aeginetan mountain to pray to this god in behalf of the 
whole of Greece for rain ; but it was the Persian invasion that 
enhanced the value of this cult-title. The Athenian ambas- 
sadors declared at Sparta, according to Herodotus, that they 
had remained true to the Hellenic cause out of reverence to 
Zeus Hellenios. А temple was raised to him in Athens by 
Hadrian, and we find the head of this god with an inscription 
on fourth-century coins of Syracuse. But the worship was 
unfortunately rare in the Greek world; it expressed an ideal, 
recognized partially by the religion of the nation, but never 
attained by its politics. 

A review of the evidence proves that in Greck religion, 
though in certain localities more frequent prayer may have 
been addressed to local god or hero, Zeus possessed a 
political importance such as belonged to no other Hellenic 
divinity. The Cretan, the Messenian, the Arcadian, were each 
national and confederate worships, and the history of Messene 
and Arcadia was reflected in the cults and monuments of 
Zeus Ithomatas and Lycaeus. Їп Argos Zeus Nemeios was 
joined in worship with Hera Argeia, and the Nemea was 
partly an Argive military festival! v. In Sparta he received 
a title from the land itself and its ancient king, and it was 
the king's prerogative to sacrifice to Zeus Lacedaemon and 
Zeus Ouranios; as a king-god he was revered in Lebadea, 
Erythrae and Paros", His name is of constant occurrence 
in oaths of alliance, and the kings of Epiros swore by him 
to observe the laws. The Carian worship of the war-god, the 
deity of daylight, becomes under Hellenic influences a political 
and national cult of Zeus. At Prymnessos in Phrygia, 
according to a late inscription found by Prof. Ramsay, Zeus 
was honoured as dpynyérns, the leader of the colony 1% « We 
may note in conclusion that no other Greek deity possessed 
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so long a list of cult-names derived from names of peoples 
and towns}. The Boeotian cult of Zeus 'OpoAdios, the god 
*who held the people in accord, expressed the faith of 
Hellas. 

We have lastly to review the most important class of cults 
and titles that were consecrated and attached to Zeus as 
a god of the moral and spiritual life; and it is in reference 
to these that we can best consider how far the state-religion 
was in harmony with the ethical and religious feeling of the 
great writers and thinkers of Greece. It has been assumed 
that the physical and elemental character of Zeus was 
the earlier, for though the most civilized Greek commu- 
nities recognized this character, yet in its most primitive 
form it appears among the more backward races and in 
the earliest cults. and the assumption is in accord with 
analogies offered by other lines of human development. 
But this progress in the divine idea from the physical to 
the moral significance was remotely anterior to the period 
at which Greek history begins. We may note a trace of 
it in the worship of Zeus MeAéyios at Athens and else- 
where ?5. 

The interpretation of the name MeiMyios is important for 
the right understanding of the religious idea. It certainly did 
not originally signify the * kindly' god; for we gather from 
Plutarch and Hesychius that it was synonymous with ишийк- 
тїз 755, which designates the angry or troubled Zeus. Sacri- 
fice was offered to Zeus Mcilichios at the beginning of 
winter, її Maimacterion. which according to Harpocration 
took its name from Zeus Машактт$, and again in the latter part 
of Anthesterion at the festival of Diasia, the great feast of 
Zeus held outside the city, which "Thucydides calls a feast of 
Zeus Meilichios, and which, according to the Scholiast on 
Lucian, was kept with a certain degree of gloom. We gather 
also that the rites were piacular, that is, were regarded as 
atonement for sin. The sacrifices in Locris to the 6coi MeM- 
xit, among whom we may include Zeus, were performed in 
the night, and all the flesh of the victim slain must be 
consumed before the morning ; if the victim bears away with 
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it the sins of the people, the meaning of the rule that it must 
not be exposed to the light of day becomes obvious. And 
we gather from Xenophon that the same feeling dictated the 
ritual at Athens, where the swine that were offered had to 
be wholly consumed by the fire. We are told also by 
Eustathius that a ram was offered to Zeus Meilichios at the 
end of Maimacterion®, and his skin was used for the purification 
of the city whose offences by some ceremonious means were 
cast out and passed over into certain unclean objects that 
were then taken away to the cross-roads. This skin was the 
‘fleece of God, which was employed for similar rites of 
purification at Eleusis and in the procession of the Sciro- 
phoria, being placed under the feet of those whose guilt was 
to be taken away. We need not see in this any survival of 
actual human sacrifice, or any hint of the idea that the man's 
life was really due for which the ‘mild god’ accepted the 
substitution of the ram. We may explain the ceremony 
naturally if we suppose that the guilty or unclean person stood 
on the skin of the sacred animal in order to place himself in 
nearer contact with the god whose favour he wished to regain. 
From all this it seems clear that the title MeAlyios must 
either have signified ‘the god who must be appeased,’ and 
therefore alluded directly to the wrath of God, or that the 
angry deity was styled thus by a sort of euphemism, just as 
Hades was termed Eubouleus and the Furies the Eumenides. 
This latter view becomes the more probable, when we see that 
in this worship Zeus is clearly regarded as a god of the lower 
world. The powers below were specially concerned with the 
ritual for the purification of sin, and the swine is the piacular 
animal proper to them, and except in the rites of Meilichios 
and, according to Apollonius Rhodius, of Zeus ‘Ikéovos and 
perhaps of Zeus píos, is nowhere found in the worship of 
the Hellenic Zeus. We have also evidence from certain 
monuments that the serpent, the emblem of the earth and the 
dark places below, was the sign of Zeus Meilichios; and the 
nightly rites at Locris illustrate the gloomy significance of 

® From the evidence of a mutilated another state-sacrifice was offered to 
Attic inscription it would appear that Zeus Meilichios in Thargelion. 
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this epithet. It is for this reason that we find this god asso- 
ciated with Hekate, the goddess to whom the cross-roads were 
sacred. 

This sombre character of Zeus was probably derived, in 
Attica at least, from his functions as a deity of vegetation. 
We hear of Zeus leopyós in Athenian worship, and cereal 
offerings were made to him in Maimacterion, the month of 
Zeus Меліҳіоѕ. We may gather also from the obscure and 
probably corrupt passage in Thucydides about the Diasia, 
that by the side of the animal sacrifice oblations of the fruits 
of the country were allowed. Possibly, then, Zeus Maimactes 
or Meilichios was first conceived rather as a physical god of 
vegetation, who grew sombre in the winter months, and who 
must be appeased in order that the season of fertility may 
return. But the passage from the physical to the moral 
conception was here easy, and probably very early. For the 
changes in nature and the sky have always been supposed to 
correspond in the earlier and even later stages of religious 
belief to the varying moods of the divinity, and the varying 
conduct of man; and the sacrifices to obtain the season of 
growth and fertility might take the form of piacular offerings 
for sin. It is not improbable that in the earliest period of this 
cult the special sin for which supplication must be made to 
Zeus Meilichios was the sin of kindred slaughter, conceived 
as an offence against the gods at a time when ordinary 
homicide was only a trespass against men. Thus it was 
for the shedding of kindred blood that Theseus underwent 
purification at the altar of this god 138%. And it was to atone 
for civic slaughter that the Argives dedicated a statue of 
which Polycleitos was the sculptor to Zeus Meilichios !?? ^. 
The very ancient existence of the cult in Greece is suggested 
by the legend of Theseus and proved by the aniconic emblem 
of Zeus Meilichios in the form of a pyramid at Sicyon !8 °. 

As regards his relation to human sin, the conception of 
Zeus is twofold: on the one hand he is паЛаџраїоѕ, Tiuwpós, 
the god of vengeance and retribution, the god who punishes 
human guilt even in the second and third generation !?-14! ; 
on the other, a larger class of epithets 141-14 designate him as 
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the god of the suppliant, to whom those stricken with guilt 
can appeal. Zeis ixrfüp, ikécvos, þpúćios?, is he who helps the 
suppliant and to whom the criminal flees; mpooerpómaios, to 
whom the suppliant turns; кабарото$, the god who purifies. 
It is interesting to note that in actual Greek cult the latter 
class of epithets were far more in vogue than the former, the 
‘retributive’ class. We have no inscriptions and no state 
records of the worship of the god of vengeance and retribution ; 
it is only in Cyprus, and only on the authority of Clemens !?', 
that the cult of Zeus Tiwwpds is attested. Naturally the 
public religion aimed rather at averting than invoking the 
divine anger ; and we hear of the worship of fios at Argos 
апа in Thessaly, and of Ka@dpov.os in Olympia and Athens. 
The oath taken by certain public functionaries of the latter 
city, according to the Solonian formula which Pollux gives, 
was sworn in the name of the god of supplication, cleansing, 
and healing. The name of Zeus ‘Ikéovos occurs in a very early 
Spartan inscription, and the titles of Zeus Paian at Rhodes !*? 
and 'Amorpómatos 1**, the averter of ill, at Erythrae express the 
same idea of the deity. The full account of these functions 
of Zeus touches on the earliest conception of crime, the 
earliest conscience of the race, and the prevalence of these 
cults in Greece proves the profundity of the moral thought 
concerning murder and sacrilegious sin. Examining certain 
legends we might conclude that it was the shedding of 
kindred blood which was the aboriginal sin for which the 
worship of Zeus 'Ixéewos, the god of supplication, was established, 
this sin and perjury constituting perhaps the first conceptions 
ofsacrilege. The first murderer in Greek legend was Ixion, 
and his crime was the treacherous murder of a kinsman ; 
visited with madness by the Erinyes, he was also the first 
suppliant who appealed to Zeus ‘Ixéovos, and probably it was 
in relation to him that Zeus is called by Pherecydes íxécwos 
xai dAdotwp, the god of the suppliant and the guilty outcast. 
The offence of the Danaides who slew their husbands was the 
same in kind, and here also the legend regarded Zeus as the 


a é/fios appears to have possessed times the god who protects, sometimes 
an ambignous sense, designating some- {һе god who punishes the exile. 
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originator of the rites of purification. The divine punishment 
for this sin was madness, and the divine ministers who carry 
out the will of Zeus Tuups and Полаџраїоѕ were the Erinyes, 
the powers who themselves came into being through the 
outrage committed by a son upon his father, who pursued 
Orestes and Amphion for their act of matricide, and who 
were so closely interwoven with the tradition of kindred 
slaughter in the house of Laios. And perhaps the first 
need of purification arose from the same sort of acts, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, as the legends of Theseus, Belle- 
rophon, and Athamas and others illustrate*. Here then we 
have the expression in religious myth and ritual of the 
striking fact in early Greek clan-usage and law, namely, that 
the shedding of kindred blood was originally an offence of 
an entirely different kind from the slaying of an alien, 
probably because the god himself was considered in the 
former case as akin to the slayer and the slain, In early 
Greek society it is clear that to kill an alien was a secular 
matter which only concerned the kin of the slain, the avengers 
of blood, who might pursue the slayer or accept a weregilt ; 
it was no sin, unless the alien had been a suppliant or under 
the protection of the stranger's god. But the slayer of his 
kinsman was a sinner under the ban of God; the legends do 
not seem to show that his fellow-kinsmen would at once 
punish him with death”, but that he must be outcast from 
the community and that Zeus and the Erinyes must deal with 


a The story in the Athamantid family 
of the sacrificial slaughter of the king 
and the king’s son is probably in 
its origin no legend of mere kindred 
slaughter, but may have arisen from 
very early ideas concerning the sacrifice 
of the god or the divine representative ; 
but another legend given by Apollo- 
dorus (r. 9, 2) speaks of the mad 
Athamas being driven from Boeotia for 
slaying Ino's' son Learchus, and appeal- 
ing to Zeus to know where he is to 
dwell. The same author (2. 3, 1) nar- 
rates that Bellerophon fled from Corinth 
because he had involuntarily slain his 


own brother. Of the typical instances 
that Ovid gives (Fast. 2. 39) of purifi- 
cation for sin, all but one are concerned 
with the slaughter of kinsmen, and this 
may be said of nearly all those collected 
by Lobeck, Aglaophamus, pp. 967-969. 

> Tlepolemos, who slew his kinsman, 
was threatened with death by the other 
members of his family (Z7. 2. 665) ; but 
by a Boeotian law which, according 
to Plutarch, prevailed in the mythical 
period, the shedder of kindred blood 
*must leave Boeotia and become a sup- 
pliant and a stranger.’ 
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his guilt. But the god of vengeance himself provided the 
mode of escape through purification and sacrifice of sin. The 
legends tell us little concerning the nature of these rites, but 
speak only of the outcast wandering until some compassionate 
stranger receives him into his home and cleanses him. But 
the ritual of the historic period had probably been handed 
down from very ancient times, and we are supplied with some 
information about this chiefly from the account in Apollonius 
Rhodius of the cleansing of Jason and Medea!#*. The usual 
piacular victim was a young pig, which was held over the 
head of the guilty, as we see Apollo holding it over Orestes 
in a vase-painting that represents his purification*. And the 
blood of the slaughtered animal was then poured over his 
hands, with invocation of Zeus Ka6dpetos. In some accounts 
bathing in the water of a river or the sea appears to have been 
a necessary part of the ceremony ^ The latter practice is 
easily explained, as physical and moral purity are scarcely 
distinguished in ancient ritual; but it is not so easy to under- 
stand the pouring blood over the hands. We know that the 
pig was specially sacred to the lower deities, who no less than 
Zeus were outraged by wrongful homicide, and to whom Zeus 
Meilichios and for the occasion probably Zeus Кабаротоѕ were 
akin, and we may suppose thatthe blood of this animal, like the 
fleece of the sacred ram in the lustral ceremonies at Athens, 
was supposed to bring the guilty into nearer contact with the 
estranged divinity and had power to win him reconciliation. 
The chief benefit to the purified person was the recovery of 
his right of fellowship with men, and, while in the legends he 
is represented usually as continuing to live in his new home, 
in the later period he could return to his native land under 
certain conditions, if the relatives of the slain consented. 

It is easy to imagine how vitally this religious usage in the 
Zeus cult might influence the growth of moral ideas offorgive- 
ness and reconciliation. 

Another signal act of sacrilege was perjury, the guilt of 
which was matter of cognizance for the gods of the lower 


а Arch. Zeit, 1861, Taf. 137 and b Athenae. 410 a. and b. Cf. 724. 
138. Taur. 1193. 
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world and the Erinyes, but especially also for Zeus, whose 
name occurs in nearly all the formulae of the state oath. 
The statue of Zeus “Opxios stood in the council-hall of 
Olympia holding in each hand a thunderbolt, the most 
terrifying in aspect of all the statues of Zeus that Pausanias 
knew of!5*, The strength of this belief in the religious 
character of the oath is shown by passages in Homer which 
speak of the punishment of the oath-breaker after death *, and 
by the lines in Hesiod s 7heogony where the oath is already 
personified as a child of the lower world, born to be ‘the 
scourge of men’; while in Sophocles he is spoken of as the 
all-seeing child of Zeus!*' ©. No doubt the oath was never a real 
concrete divinity either in early or late periods ; originally an 
abstract idea of a quality or function of the divine nature, it 
becomes personal because of the strength of the belief, and is 
partially separated from the divinity. The ceremony of the 
oath-taking at Olympia is strikingly described by Pausanias", 
and reminded him of the account in the //zad where Aga- 
memnon takes the oath over the boar, an animal sacred to the 
lower gods, which is then slain and cast into the sea *. The 
freethinkers of Greek literature scarcely deviate from the 
popular religious thought as regards the sanctity of oaths. 
Even Euripides, to whom 1oose morality in this respect has 
been wrongly attributed, strongly maintains in a striking 
fragment that the gods admit no excuse for perjury: * Thinkest 
thou the gods are inclined to pardon, when by false swearing 
a man would escape death or bonds or violence...? Then 
either they are less wise than mortal men, or they set fair 
specious pleas before justice *.' 

But we must not suppose that, at any period of Greek thought 
of which we have record, the sphere of sin against the gods was 


a Il. 3. 279; 19. 260. 

b 5. 24, 10-11. 

* Probably the animal consecrated by 
this ceremony was under a special taboo, 
and his carcase could not be disposed of 
in the ordinary way; or possibly the 
act was ‘mimetic,’ and expressed an im- 
precation that the perjured man might 


thus be destroyed from off the earth. 

4 Prag. 1030. Such sentiments as 
those expressed in A7pfolytus, 610, and 
Iphigenia in Aulis, 394, must not be 
regarded as Euripides’ own; they are 
merely dramatic sophistries uttered by 
certain characters under stress of cir- 
cumstances. 
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limited to perjury or kindred murder. Both as regards retri- 
bution and expiation the sphere of Zeus in Hesiod and Homer 
is as wide as human life. He is парблтте, ‘the all-seer,’ in 
a moral rather than a physical sense, and the term recalls the 
frequent utterances of the poets concerning the all-seeing eye of 
Акт or Justice. The latter is the special ministrant, companion, 
and emanation of Zeus, although associated with the nether 
divinities also. And where she is given a parentage, being 
originally only an abstract idea, it is Zeus who is her father ; 
and it is with the weapon of Zeus that she overthrows the 
unjust 1, 

With Акт Themisis closely connected, and as Ain proceeded 
from Zeus, so Themis herself, who was originally an independ- 
ent deity with a worship and oracle at Delphi, was absorbed 
by Zeus, when she had become a name significant of right in 
general Thus in Aeschylus we hear of the Themis or right of 
Zeus KAápios, the god of allotments, and in Pindar ofthe Themis 
of Zeus Zéros, the god of hospitality. And Hesiod speaks of 
the 9a(uoves, the army of spirits who are the watchers of Zeus 
over the whole life of man ; and elsewhere in Greek literature 
there are not wanting hints of the profound idea that a moral 
law, sanctioned by Zeus, prevails even in the animal world '*? 
Even in its application to blood-guiltiness we see that the 
divine idea expands. Not merely the shedder of kindred 
blood has offended against Zeus, and is under the ban of the 
Erinyes: the latter dwelt on the rock of the Areopagus, where 
any case of murder could be tried ; and the homicide who was 
acquitted by this court had to offer sacrifice to the Eumenides, 
as though they had yet to be pacified, or as a thank-offering to 
them for letting him go. And according to the law of Solon, 
the judges at Athens must swear by Zeus, ‘the god of the 
suppliant, the god of purification, and the healer of guilt 14? 4’ 
As the political community expanded, all bloodshed, if the 
victim had any rights at all within the city, became a political 
offence, as well as a sin which needed purification?. There is 


a This extension of the idea of sin in the purification of Achilles from the 
regard to bloodshed is at least as early blood of Thersites; this may be an 
as the time of Arctinus, who described advance on the religious view of 
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a curious passage in Antiphon, that has almost a modern 
tone, on the sacredness of human life. The murderer pollutes 
any sacrifice in which he partakes, and his presence exposes 
others also to divine wrath, a belief on which the orator 
attempts to establish an indirect proof of innocence*. Murder 
might still be sacrilege, even if the victim was not of the same 
state, and Zeus Фийоѕ became the god to whom any man 
would appeal who wished to clear himself of the guilt of any 
bloodshed, as Pausanias, the Spartan king, made sacrifice to 
him to atone for the death of the maiden whom he had in- 
voluntarily slain. Only, the older and narrower idea survived 
in the enactment of Attic law that the kinsmen might decide 
whether to prosecute or to forgive the involuntary homicide’, 
and even Aeschylus? seems to suppose that the Eumenides 
pursue, not any murderer, but only the slayer of his kin. 

Still wider is the conception of Zeus ‘Ixéovos in its fullest 
development. Not the blood-guilty only, but the man who 
fears any evil from his fellows could put himself under his 
protection ; and the reverence claimed for Zeus ‘Ixéovos is the 
text of the drama of Aeschylus: ‘We must needs respect the 
jealousy of Zeus, the suppliant's god ; for the fear of him is 
deepest among mortal men!*??*' Here, as in other cases 
already noted, the god with his epithet seems to have been 
used almost as an abstraction to denote a certain right or 
duty ; and seems to have had a separate existence in and for 
each person who claimed his aid. ‘Thou hast escaped the 
god of my supplication, says Polyxena to Odysseus in the 
Hecuba of Euripides. To no other function or attribute 
of Greek divinity does the conception of divine grace so 
naturally attach, and every altar could shelter the suppliant ; 


Tomer. But it is too much to say 
that the latter poet knows nothing even 
of purification for the murder of kins- 
men, as he makes clear mention of 
piacular sacrifices for sin in general, 
a far more advanced idea (//. 9. 495); 
and there is probably an allusion to the 
rites of Zeus Ka6ápatos, which are cer- 
tainly older than Homer, in the pas- 
sage which mentions the man who had 


slain his cousin and who went as a sup- 
pliant to Peleus and Thetis (Z4 16. 
574) In any case his silence would be 
no argument, as none of the actual per- 
sonages in his epic commit this sin. 

а Pp. 686 and 749; cf. Aesch. Ag. 
337- 

> Dem. mpòs Maxdpr. p. 1069. 

* Eum. 605. 
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so that the classification given by РоПих 140 2 of the divine 
titles almost resolves itself into the distinction between @eot 
хаАан»аїо and ixéciot, the gods of vengeance and of supplica- 
tion. Down to the end of paganism many shrines possessed 
the right of sanctuary, a right which often clashed with the 
secular law% The legend of Ajax and Cassandra, the story 
about the Hera at Sybaris who closed her eyes when the 
suppliants were dragged away from her altar, illustrate the 
prevalent feeling of classical times. This broad conception 
of Zeus ‘Ikéovos appears also in the Homeric account of the 
Airai ?, the personal powers of prayer, whom the poet calls 
the daughters of Zeus, and who plead for men against Ate, 
and who appeal to Zeus against those who neglect them. 
And this early spiritual idea which we find in the 77a gave 
rise to an actual worship of Zeus Литаїоѕ °, which the coins 
of the Bithynian Nicaea attest, and receives beautiful expres- 
sion in the drama of Sophocles : * nay, but as mercy shares the 
judgement-seat of Zeus to judge every act of man, let mercy 
be found with thee too, my father. The suppliants’ fillets 
are called by Aeschylus‘ the emblems of the god of mercy 145. 

A narrower, but cognate, conception is that of Zeus Xenios, 
who was worshipped throughout the Greek world!*?. This 
worship is rooted in very ancient moral ideas; the sanctity of 
the stranger-guest, who as early as Homer and probably 
much earlier was placed under the protection of Zeus, was 
almost as great as the sanctity of the kinsman’s life, and to 
slay him was a religious sin, for which, according to one 
legend, Heracles was sold into slavery to Omphale?. Originally 
the god of hospitality—for in primitive society the stranger 
must be the guest of some one—he becomes the god to whom 


a Тас. Ani. 3. 60-63. 

> 2. 9. 498. 

е Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1878, p. 509. 

4 Frag. Hist. Graec. Pherecydes, 34 : 
A€yerat $ё ds dyavarrnoas ó Zebs imi 
тї £evokrovía mpocérafev ‘Ери Aa- 
Bóvra тду 'HpakAéa mwAnoa бїк тоё 
$óvov. To explain this curious story of 
the hero being sold into slavery, we 
may note two other instances in legend : 


the slavery of Apollo to Admetus for 
the slaughter of the Cyclopes, and that 
of Cadmus to Ares for causing the 
death of the ‘Sparti, the descendants of 
the god; and we may believe that these 
legends arose from the occasional prac- 
tice of the kinsmen accepting the slavery 
of the homicide as an atonement for the 
bloodshed. 
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any stranger is consecrated. According to Plutarch, the 
honours paid to Zeus Xenios were many and great 132. we 
have record or epigraphical proof of his worship at Sparta, 
where he was associated with Athena Xenia, at Rhodes, where 
a religious association existed called the Ais ёеластаѓ, the 
worshippers of Zeus Xenios, and at Athens, where, as we 
gather from an inscription, the metics and resident merchants 
formed a company for the purpose of this cult. As a city 
could confer fevia, the privileges of a public guest, upon any 
favoured stranger, so we read that Apollonius of Tyana was 
made the guest of Zeus by the public vote of the Spartans !*? v, 
Greek literature, early and late, is full of evidence of the deep 
religious feeling attaching to this cult. Charondas, the 
Sicilian legislator, insists on the duty of receiving the stranger 
reverently, ‘because the worship of Zeus Xenios is common to 
all nations, and he takes note of those who welcome and those 
who maltreat the stranger !? ^. ‘The stranger, Plato says 
in the Laws! ‘being destitute of comrades and kinsmen, 
has more claim on the pity of gods and men: the power 
that is strong to avenge is therefore the more zealous to 
help him? 

Akin to this worship was that of Zeus Philios !*!, the god 
of friendship, who was honoured at Megalopolis, Epidauros 
and Athens, where an association was founded in his name, 
and his priest enjoyed a special seat in the theatre. Some- 
times this title only designated the god of the friendly 
banquet, and an inscription shows that the иёто›ко at Athens 
observed this cult. And thus we can understand why he was 
invoked by the parasite of Diodorus, and how he came to be 
partially identified with Bacchus at Megalopolis in a work 
of the sculptor Polycleitus the younger. But the term had 
a deeper meaning, for Zeus Philios is essentially the god who 
fosters friendship, and to whom friends appeal; and this con- 
ception is enlarged by Dio Chrysostom, who sees in the great 
Pheidian statue the Zeus Philios who would plant love and 
abolish enmity among the whole human race. The cult does 
not appear to have been ancient ; the first mention of it occurs 
in a fragment of Pherecrates. A term almost synonymous is 
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éraipetos 15, denoting ‘the god of good comradeship’; some- 
times with allusion to the banquet, as we find in a fragment of 
Diphilus. But in Crete the cult may well have had a political 
or military significance ; and the festival of éra:pfSea, which 
was celebrated at Magnesia in North Greece and in Macedon, 
was associated with the name of Jason, who sacrificed to this 
god before setting sail in the Argo with his comrades. 

In certain parts of the popular religion of Zeus, so far 
as it has been examined, we can detect a high morality that 
strikingly contrasts with the character of many of the Greek 
myths ; though, of course, the same ideas that are expressed 
in cults are expressed in those myths that explain the cult. 
On the other hand, it is interesting to see that in certain cases 
the comparatively crude morality of the cults contrasted in 
turn with the deeper views of the poets and philosophic 
writers who thought and spoke freely concerning the relations 
of the gods to men. This is specially true of the doctrine 
of retribution, of which the simplest and least moral form in 
Greek popular belief is that even innocent excess of prosperity 
is of itself an evil thing, awakening the jealousy of the gods. 
Behind this is perhaps the cruder idea that the divinity is not 
the friend but the enemy of man, an idea that is dimly 
expressed in the primitive Hesiodic story of Prometheus' 
favour and Zeus’ disfavour to man. But it appears con- 
spicuously in the childlike doctrine of Nemesis that lived long 
in the Greek mind ; and the legend of Bellerophon's fall and 
melancholy wanderings, given in Homer without any hint 
of any sin committed by the hero but rather as a result 
of superhuman prosperity, the story of Polycrates’ ring, of 
Philips prayer mentioned by Plutarch, that the gods would 
give him some slight misfortune to counterbalance his con- 
tinual success, are illustrations of this naive religious belief 
that lasted as long as the Hellenic race. Its plainest 
expression is in the lines of Aesopus, ‘if a man has some good 
fortune he receives Nemesis by way of compensation è’; the 
most foolish is in the epigram of Antiphilos Byzantios on the 
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danger of speaking of the morrow ® This is merely a religious 
form of the old superstition of luck, and it is natural enough 
that the religious thinkers among the Greeks tried to reform 
this doctrine. The story of Bellerophon becomes so to speak 
moralized, perhaps by the popular imagination, or perhaps by 
Pindar himself, who at least is the earliest authority for the 
more ethical version of the story : namely, that Bellerophon's 
fall was due to his ambitious attempt to scale heaven *. 
The most outspoken writer on this subject is Aeschylus. 
At first, indeed, he expresses himself like an ordinary 
Greek: ‘excess of fair report is a burdensome thing, for 
the jealous eye of God hurls the lightning down®’; but 
later on he gives the more advanced view as one peculiar 
to himself, maintaining that it was not a man's prosperity 
but the evil use of it that brought Nemesis?. The actual 
cult of Nemesis as a concrete goddess will be examined 
later; as a moral personification, whether rational or irra- 
tional in principle, she is not a separate power from Zeus, 
for it is through her that he acts, and in the Phoenissae 
of Euripides she is invoked as if she wielded his thunder- 
bolts *. 

Another idea in the Greek theory of divine retribution is 
common to it with the Hebraic, namely, that the sins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, that the curse cleaves to 
the race, or that the community is punished for the sin of one. 
An historical illustration of this clan-morality is the view— 
held strongly by the Lacedaemonians—that the descendants 
at Athens of those who committed sacrilege in the Cylonian 
conspiracy were under a curse, especially Pericles. Such 
a doctrine was seen to have its questionable side as a religious 
axiom, not only by Hebrew prophets, but by Greek thinkers. 
We find a protest against its justice in Theognis, who prays 
that the gods would punish the guilty in his own person, and 
not avenge the sins of the fathers upon the children‘. But 
the doctrine held its ground even in the most religious minds: 


^ Anth. Pal. 7. 630. * Agam. 466. ° 184. 
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Aeschylus himself is full of it, although he occasionally tries 
to find a compromise between this and the doctrine of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility by supposing that the curse works 
through the generations because the descendants each commit 
new acts of guilt. 

These are special questions arising about the doctrine of 
retribution ; but the whole theory that the gods sent evil to 
man because of sin or of some other reason did not remain 
without criticism and modification. In the first place, the 
retribution theory did not always square with the facts of 
experience : this difficulty could be met by the profounder con- 
ception, that the ways of the divine agency are unseen, that 
* God is not like a passionate man, inclined to avenge every 
small act % that ‘ Justice moves along a silent path 5' or that 
God’s retribution is purposely slow, so as to teach men to 
restrain their own wrath*. Secondly, the morality of the 
retribution theory became boldly and searchingly questioned : 
and native Greek thought can claim for itself the distinction 
that it not seldom rose to the conception that God could 
do no evil to any, not even by way of punishment for 
sin. According to the view of the old myth the slaying 
of Neoptolemos at Delphi was divine retribution, because 
his father had insulted Apollo; but Euripides places a 
daring phrase in the mouth of the messenger À—'then the 
god remembered an ancient grudge like a base-minded 
man'—and an echo of this sentiment is faintly heard in 
Plutarch *. Euripides indeed is not consistent, though his 
inconsistency may be due to dramatic appropriateness. By 
the side of the profoundly Mephistophelean sentiment, ‘the 
gods have set confusion in our lives that in our ignorance 
we may reverence them, we have other utterances of 
his, in which he excludes evil or evil-doing from the notion 
of divinity : *it is men who impute their own evil nature to 
God; for I think there can be no evil in God®’; and again, 


* Solon. fr. 13. 25. * De defect. Orac. 413 B-D; and De 
b Eur. Z*oad. 887. Cohib. Ira 458 b. 
с Plut. De Ser. Num. Vind. p. 550Е-Е. f Hec. 939, 960. 
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‘if the gods do evil, they аге not gods*' Bacchylides' 
declares that it is not Zeus, the all-seeing one, that is the 
cause of great troubles to men ; and similarly Menander holds 
that every man at his birth has a good spirit * who stands by 
his side to guide him through the mystery of life, for that 
a spirit can be evil must not be believed ©’. 

Such expressions are in accord with Plato's view in the 
Republic, that the gods never do evil to men, and, if they 
send misfortune, it is for an educational or moral purpose ; 
and Aeschylus had already given this thought powerful utter- 
ance in the Agamemnon, where he maintains that the object 
of Zeus is to bring men to $pórgew or софросїрт through 
suffering 3. 

A different attempt to reconcile the fact of evil in the 
world with the absolute beneficence of God was the curious 
theory put forward by the author of De Mundo®, that the 
divine power coming from a very distant sphere was some- 
what exhausted before it reached us. The problem of evil 
did not weigh very heavily on the spirit of Greek religious 
speculation, which contented itself with such solutions as 
those which I have mentioned, without taking refuge in the 
theory of a future life. And Greek cult, though little affected 
by philosophic inquiry, amply admitted this beneficent cha- 
racter of Zeus, while the conservative spirit of ritual preserved 
something of the darker aspect. On the whole, one might say 
that the bright and spiritual belief of Plutarch f, ‘that the gods 
do well to men secretly for the most part, naturally rejoicing 
in showing favour and in well-doing, though it rises above 
the average popular feeling, yet stands nearer to it than the 
temper of the superstitious man in Theophrastus. 

The relation of Zeus to Мойра, or destiny, has yet to be 
considered—a question that touches on the part played by 
free-will and fatalism in Greek religion. A cult-name of Zeus 
at Athens, at Olympia, and probably at Delphi and in Arcadia, 


^ Belleroph. Frag. 294. 4 Aesch. Аеат. 165. 
> Bergk, 3. p. 580, 29. * Aristotle, p. 397 b. 
с Menand. Frag. Fab. Jmcert. 18. f De Adul. c. 22, p. 63 F. 
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was Motpayerns, ‘the leader of fate, with which we may com- 
pare the title of Zeus ’Evaicipos, ‘the controller of destiny,’ at 
Coronea 158, 1594 The question might be put thus—how did 
Greek religion reconcile a belief in fate with the omnipotence 
of Zeus as ordinarily believed? Looking at the growth of 
the conception we find that Homer rarely regards Moira as 
a person ; the word is used by him generally as an impersonal 
substantive signifying the doom of death. It is Zeus who 
dispenses this and the other lots of men; it is Zeus who holds 
the balance of life and death in the strife—who has on the 
floor of heaven the two urns of good and ill fortune from 
which he distributes blessing or sorrow. It is an anachronism 
in Plutarch when he says, wishing to defend the Homeric 
Zeus from the charge of sending evil to men, that Homer 
often speaks of Zeus when he meant Могра or Téyn*; when 
Homer speaks of Zeus he meant Zeus. Only thrice^ in 
Homer do we find the Моро regarded as persons who at the 
birth of each man weave for him the lot of life and death. 
The question has been vehemently discussed whether in these 
poems there appears the conception of the overruling power 
of destiny to which even the gods must bow. This is strongly 
denied by Welcker *, and with reason: he points out that it is 
Zeus himself who sends the Moípa; that the phrase Мора 
Aids, ‘the doom of God, is habitual with him, so that where 
poipa is used alone it may be regarded as an abbreviative for 
this; that neither Homer nor the later epic poets ever refer 
the great issues of the war to jofpa, but in the Cypria it is 
Zeus’ intention to thin population, in the ///ad it is his 
promise to Thebes that is the @écgarov, the divine decision, 
which governs events. The casting the lots of Hector and 
Achilles into the scale cannot be interpreted as a questioning 
of the superior will of fate, for Zeus never does this else- 
where; the act might as naturally be explained as a divine 
method of drawing lots, or, as Welcker prefers, as a symbol 
of his long and dubious reflection. When Hera and Athene 

^ De Aud. Poet. 23 E. most of the Homeric passages are col- 
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remonstrate with Zeus for wishing to save Sarpedon or Hector 
* who had long been due to death,’ this cannot mean that fate 
had decided against Zeus in the matter, but that Zeus ought 
not to interfere with the ordinary course of events which was 
making against these heroes, or with his own prior decision. 
And it is quite obvious that Zeus feels he could stop their 
fate if he liked. Moîpa and the will of the gods are often ex- 
pressly given as synonyms; in the same breath the dying 
Patroclus tells Hector that Zeus and Apollo had over- 
come him, and then that Moira and Apollo had slain hime. 
And a striking passage at the beginning of the Odysscy ^ at 
once maintains the free action of men, and the identity of 
Moira and God’s will: Zeus complains that men wrongly 
accuse the gods of evil which they suffer through their own 
sins—suffering ?тёр uópov, contrary to what fate ог the gods 
intended. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider what 
was the earliest character of the personal Mvtpa, for, though 
Homer cared little for them, there were such personal figures 
in his age. As such they belonged to the cloudy and demo- 
піас company of the Кӯрєѕ and Erinyes. Hesiod speaks of 
certain older Моѓра:° who were the daughters of Night, the 
children of the lower world, the abode of death—probably 
goddesses of birth and death. perhaps more concerned with 
the latter, as Homer most frequently uses the term in reference 
to death and they appear on the Hesiodic shield as demons of 
slaughter. How very slight was their claim to omnipotence 
may be gathered from a very curious reference to them in the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes‘, in which they are described as 
winged, white-haired women once the teachers of Apollo, and 
still giving men right guidance, if they could obtain sufficient 
oblation of honey. These are perhaps the faded figures of an 
older world of worship, personages whose power Apollo is 
accused by the Eumenides of supplanting®. What relation then 
have these to the other Mofpa: mentioned in the Theogony! 


= Л. 16.845, 849. In 77. 19. 87 Zeus 4 549-561. 
Motpa and "Ерй are joined. e Aesch. Zum. 173. 
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who receive the names of Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, 
and are called the daughters of Zeus and Themis?  Pro- 
bably they are the same, and we might explain the double 
account in this way: as the meaning of uoipa was enlarged 
the Moipat became more than goddesses of death, and were 
regarded as goddesses of destiny in general, supposing they 
were not this originally ; then a more reflective age became 
aware that such functions might clash with the power of Zeus, 
and therefore they are affiliated to him as Dike was; since to 
say they were his daughters was equivalent to saying that 
they were his ministers, emanations, or powers. 

But the sense of the possible conflict between Zeus and 
Destiny increased as abstract speculation on the nature of 
things advanced. It was probably through philosophy— 
perhaps the early physical Ionic philosophy—that the idea 
of an overruling necessity became prevalent; for we find 
eiuapuérg among the conceptions of Heraclitus, and the 
chorus of Euripides’ Alcestzs confess that it was philosophical 
studies which taught them that there was nothing stronger 
in the world than Destiny or àráyk«y. At any rate, the idea 
grew in force and did not remain academic merely, but played 
a prominent part in the greatest drama of the religious 
mythology, the Prometheus of Aeschylus. His hero is sup- 
ported by the knowledge that there is a greater power than 
that of Zeus*: ‘Fate the all-fulfiller has otherwise decreed 
the end of these things. Who then holds the helm of neces- 
sity? The triple Fates and the mindful Erinyes.” It may 
however be said that this is the view of the opponent of Zeus, 
and that the knot is loosened by the reconciliation of Zeus with 
the Моїра ; but the difficulty remains that the supremacy of 
Zeus has certainly been represented as in danger^. And there 
seems to be the same questioning of the divine omnipotence 
latent in the obscure passage in the chorus of Agamemnon, 

* Prom. Vinct. 511, 515. which Zeus is bound to contend at first. 

bt Dronke, Dre religiösen Vorstellun- But he rather evades the difficulty about 
gen des Aeschylos und Sophocles ( Jahr- the real peril of Zeus. In fact, Aeschylus 
buch fiir Philologie, 1861, No. 1), sap- was under the dramatic necessity of the 
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el òè phy reraypéva poipa potpav ёк Gedy elpye pij тло» dépew?, 
which appears to speak of a higher power that overbears the 
@cdGev Моїра, or the will of heaven; a doctrine which might 
be discovered also in the saying of Herodotus, ‘it is impossible 
even for a god to escape the destined fate,’ which is perhaps, 
however, only a rhetorical phrase. Certainly it is not the 
usual theory of Aeschylus; in his view it is generally Zeus 
himself who maintains the order of the world, ‘ who by ancient 
law guides destiny aright®.’ It is Zeus himself who inspires 
Apollo with his oracles, the utterances of destiny *, ‘and in 
whose hands are the scales of fate?’ Even in Euripides it is 
Zeus himself who is conjectured to be the voós or the dvdyxy 
of the universe: ‘Oh thou that stayest the earth and hast thy 
firm throne thereon, whosoeer thou art that bafflest man's 
knowledge, whether thou art Zeus, or the necessity of nature, 
or the mind of man, to thee I raise my voice®.’ In the ode to 
necessity іп the Alcestzs it is Zeus who accomplishes by the 
aid of necessity whatever he decrees; just as, in the verses 
quoted by Eusebius, the powers of the Fates are said to have 
been delegated to them by Zeus’. And in the summary of 
Zeus’ character at the end of the Aristotelian De Mundo, 
Zeus is described as absorbing in himself eipappévn, or 
Destiny, as he absorbs every other agency. In the prayer 
of the Stoic Cleanthes, Zeus and Destiny are invoked as 
twin powers. 

This then, on the whole, is the solution of the question 
put forward by Greek speculation, whether poetical or philo. 
sophical; the difficulty was always there for any one who 
chose to separate Zeus from Moípa, and Lucian's humour in the 
Zeus Tragoedus fastens оп the antinomy. Within the domain 
of cult the contradiction scarcely existed, for the Moîpat 
received but scant worship; the formula of Zeus Mowpayérns 
unconsciously expressed the deepest views of Greek philosophy, 
while as a principle of conduct the idea of fatalism scarcely 
existed for the ordinary Greek. The Stoic view had but little 
to do with the average belief, and the astrological aspect 


^ Agam. 1026. b Suppl. 673. 4 Suppl. 822. о Troad. 884. 
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of destiny belongs mainly to the decadence of the Greek 
world. 

At the close of the investigation into the cults and religion 
of Zeus, it is necessary to ask how far his supremacy and 
predominance introduces a principle of order or a monotheistic 
tendency into the Greek polytheism. The answer will vary 
according as we regard the cults or the literature. Confining 
our attention to the period of Hellenism proper, we find in 
the state religions and in the popular worship a singular 
extent of function assigned and a very manifold ethical 
character attached to Zeus. Some of his characteristics and 
epithets belonged to other divinities also, but he is prominently 
the guardian of the whole physical and moral world, the god 
who protects the life of the family, the clan, the city, and the 
nation, the god of retribution and forgiveness of sins, and his 
voice was the voice of fate. Yet all this as regards cult 
made in no way for monotheism, for Greek religious conser- 
vatism was timid, and was much more inclined to admit new 
deities than to supplant a single one. Besides, the minutiae 
of cult were designed to meet the minute wants of the daily 
life, and Zeus was not so much concerned with the small 
particulars as Hermes or Heracles ; just as іп many villages 
of Brittany or Italy the local saint is of most avail. Therefore 
there were more statues to Hermes and more dedications to 
Athene at Athens, to Asclepios at Epidauros, than to Zeus. 
Aud it is difficult to mention a single Greek divinity whose 
worship perished before all perished at once. When Oriental 
ideas began to work upon the older beliefs, somewhat before 
and still more immediately after the conquests of Alexander, 
their influence is by no means monotheistic. Isis is introduced 
and fused with Hera and Artemis, Baal Serapis and even 
Jehovah with Zeus, Adonis and later Mithras with Dionysos 
and Sabazios ; ideas become more indistinct, but no single idea 
of divinity clearly emerges. This theocrasia destroyed the 
life of religious sculpture and did nothing directly for mono- 
theism, but a great deal for scepticism and the darkest 
superstitions. 

On the other hand, within Greek cult proper in the purely 
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Hellenic periods, we have already noticed a strong impulse 
towards a certain organized unity. The most striking instance, 
which displays a germ of monotheism that had not vitality 
enough to develop itself, is the partial identity sometimes 
recognized between Zeus and the gods of the lower world and 
the sea, and again his occasional identification with Dionysos. 
The cult of a trinity of Zeus-figures seems to have been 
prevalent in Asia Minor at Troy, Mylasa and Xanthos, and 
is presented to us on the Harpy tomb. It has been suggested? 
that Semitic ideas have been fruitful here, but it is not necessary 
to assume this, for we can illustrate such rapprochement of 
divinities cognate to Zeus in other parts of Greece. And 
what Semitic trinity was there besides the Carthaginian? 
Again, the multiplicity of the Greek polytheism is modified 
by the tendency to group and classify divinities. We have 
the circle of the twelve Olympians 1°", from which the merely 
local divine personages, and usually the deities of the lower 
world, were excluded. But the importance of this classification 
has been exaggerated. It is probably comparatively late, for 
Hesiod, the earliest theological systematizer, appears to have 
known no more of it than Homer knew. The first certain 
instances in cult are the dedication to the twelve gods 
at Salamis by Solon 4, and the altar erected by the 
younger Pisistratus in the àyopá at Athens; and Welcker 
supposes that Athens, where it was far more prominent 
than elsewhere, was the centre from which the worship 
spread. This worship can scarcely be supposed to have 
expressed any esoteric idea of any complex unity of god- 
head corresponding to a unity observed in nature; probably 
it was suggested by the ritualistic convenience of grouping 
together the leading Hellenic cults. It is not found diffused 
widely over the Greek world, and at many of the places where 
it occurred—as for instance at Megara, Delos, Chalcis %, on 
the Hellespont, and at Xanthos—we may ascribe something to 


^ Vide an article by Paucker in the Мевагіапѕ and Chalcidians on Leon- 
Arch. Zeit. 1851, p. 379. tini, vowed sacrifice to the twelve 
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Attic influence. Nor had it much importance for Greek 
religious belief. since the circle failed to include Dionysos 
and the divinities of the lower world, who came to be the 
most prominent in the later period of Greek mystic worship. 
Earlier and less artificial than this is the classification 
of divinities according to their affinities or local connexion. 
On the latter ground we find the Theban tutelary deities 
grouped together: the chorus in the Septem contra Thebas 
speak of a evrvréAeia or mavýyvpis of gods, and they pray to 
a company of eight*. In the Supplices, the Danaides pray 
at the common altar of the Argive gods, Zeus, Helios, 
Poseidon, and Apollo. In Homer we find Zeus, Athene. 
and Apollo frequently named together in adjurations; and 
in Athens the same trio were often mentioned, a fact upon 
which some strangely mystic theories have been built». At 
Athens there was a local reason for this connexion, and no 
other divinities were so important for Greek life and thought 
as these, who were specially called *the guardians of the 
moral law°? In accordance with their affinities of character 
we frequently find Greek deities falling into groups of three 
or two; we have the three or two Fates the three or two 
Graces, the three Erinyes, the two Dioscuri or Anakes, the 
group of Demeter Persephone and Iacchos, of Aphrodite 
Peitho and Eros, and others besides. Further than this we 
cannot claim unity for Greek polytheistic cult, which shows 
quite as much tendency to multiply as to combine forms. 
But when we look at the religious literature, the answer 
is different. We have here to distinguish between the Zeus 
of legend and the Zeus as he appeared to the religious 
consciousness at serious moments. As Welcker? has well 
expressed it, Zeus is not only a god among other gods, 
but also God solely and abstractedly. In Homeric use 
@eds by itself is equivalent to Zeus®% And the usage of 


a Sept. c. Theb. 220, 251. 4 Griech. Gétterlehre, 1, p. 181. 

b 77. 2. 371; 4. 288; 7. 132; 16. 97; e Fori nstance in Z7. 13. 730; Od. 4. 
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the lyrical gnomic and dramatic poets allows us to say that, 
in their expressions of earnest and profound ethical and 
religious thought, their diction has a tone of monotheism, 
and Zeus and the abstract Өєоѕ become synonyms. 

We are not obliged to see in this any trace of a primitive 
monotheistic idea, as Welcker would; it may be a later 
development, due to increased power of abstract thought. 
And at most it amounts not to monotheism but ‘heno- 
theism'—if a very awkward term may be used to denote 
the exaltation of one figure in the polytheism till it over- 
shadows without supplanting or abolishing the others. 

Nevertheless, as we have noted already, there are a few 
passages in Greek philosophy and poetry that seem to assert 
the principle of monotheism. Usually, indeed, when the 
term Oeds ог тд бєїо> occurs in the fragments of the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, it may be more naturally given an 
impersonal or pantheistic sense; and the words of Xeno- 
phanes, ‘there is one God, greatest among gods and men,’ 
savour more of ‘henotheism’ than monotheism*. But the 
concluding chapters of the De Mundo, the Stoic theory de- 
scribed by Plutarch, the sentiment found among the yvopa 
of Philistion—' believe that a single providence of higher and 
lower things is God and reverence him with all thy strength?’ 
—show the monotheistic idea. 

However, the doctrine never affected the popular religion, 
which went a different path from that followed by the poets 
and philosophers. While these maintained that no images 
or sense-forms could express the true nature of the divinity, 
they only could have succeeded at most in infusing more 
spirituality into the people's worship. The sacrifices and 
images rather increased than diminished, and in spite of 
Xenophanes' protest against anthropomorphism, the Zeus 
Olympius of Pheidias, the masterpiece of Greek religious 
art, appeared to the whole Greek world as the full and 
triumphant realization of the divine idea in forms of sense. 


language itself is helping monotheistic ^ Clem. Strom. 5. 714 P. 
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There is no inner reform traceable in Hellenic religion after 
the fifth century. The great change came from the pressure 
of alien cults, Semitic and Egyptian. In the witty narrative 
of Lucian 5? Zeus pathetically complains that men neglect 
his worship, have deserted Dodona and Pisa, and have turned 
to the Thracian Bendis, the Egyptian Anubis and the 
Ephesian Artemis. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 


THE RITUAL OF THE ZEUS-SACRIFICE. 


THE strange rites of the Diipolia, which have been briefly 
described in the text (p. 56), were regarded by Porphyry, who 
follows Theophrastus, as a mystic allusion to the guilty 
institution of a bloody sacrifice and to the falling away of 
mankind from a pristine state of innocence, when animal 
life was sacred and when the offerings to the gods were 
harmless cereal or vegetable oblations !?*. It is the explana- 
tion of a vegetarian defending a thesis. We do indeed find 
in the ritual of Zeus, as of other divinities *, an occasional 
distinction between the bloodless offerings and the sacrifice 
which shed the blood of a victim. For instance, nothing 
but cakes, and not even wine, was allowed on the altar of 
Zeus "Imaros on the Acropolis; and Pausanias (1. 26, 5) con- 
trasts this with the dark and cruel rites in the worship of 
Zeus Lycaeus, just as he contrasts the worship of the Кабаро! 
beoi, ‘the pure gods,’ on the crest of the hill by Pallantium. 
The vnpadra, the * wineless' sacrifices, were perhaps‘ innocent’ 
in the sense of excluding the animal victim, for they are 
identified by Plutarch with ueA(omorvba or libations of honey 
(Symp. Quaest. 4. 6, 2); and these were offered to Zeus 
l'eopyós, the agricultural god, Poseidon, the Winds, Mnemo- 
syne, the Muses, Eos, Helios, and Selene, the Nymphs, and 
Aphrodite Ourania, and even to Dionysos”. It is clear that 
this kind of sacrifice was not specially associated with the 
oldest period of the religion, for Dionysos and Aphrodite 

* For instance, in the worship of ^ Diog. Laert. 8. 13. 
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Ourania are not the divinities of the primitive Greek. In 
Hellenic as in Semitic religions we have to recognize the 
distinction, which Prof. Robertson Smith was the first to 
emphasize, between the offering of the first-fruits of the 
harvest, which the worshippers laid upon the altar as a mere 
tribute, and the sacrifice at which, by means of a common 
sacramental meal, the whole tribe were brought into com- 
munion with their god (Religion of the Semites, pp. 218-227). 
The reasons he mentions are cogent for believing that the 
latter is the earlier of the two forms; we might believe this 
solely on the ground that the agricultural period was later 
than the nomadic. The erroneous supposition of Theophrastus 
was due partly to the vague popular conception of a golden 
age in which man was nourished by the spontaneous fruits 
of the earth and shed no blood, partly to the curious features 
that marked the ritual of some of the animal sacrifices, 
the lamentation, and the acknowledgement of guilt. It is 
only recently that some light has been thrown upon the 
ideas underlying this religious drama. Їп Mommsen's 
fTeortologie, only a very superficial account of the Bov$ória is 
given; he regards it as a threshing-festival for reasons that 
are by no means convincing. It fell indeed about the end 
of the Attic harvest, about the beginning of July, and may 
certainly be regarded as some kind of harvest-commemo- 
ration recognizing Zeus as a deity of tillage. But this does 
not explain the strangeness of the ritual. So far as I am 
aware the only serious attempts to interpret the 8ov$óra in 
accordance with ideas known to prevail in early periods of 
human society have been made by Mannhardt, Prof. Robert- 
son Smith, and Mr. Frazer. In his essay on ' Sacrifice' in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and in his Religion of the Semites 
(p. 288), Prof. Robertson Smith suggests that we have to 
reckon with the survival of early totemistic ideas in that 
mysterious sacrifice on the Acropolis. An essential feature of 
totemism is that the society claims kindred with an animal- 
god or a sacrosanct animal, from whose flesh they habitually 
abstain, but which on solemn occasions they may devour 
sacramentally in order to strengthen the tie of kinship 
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between them and the divinity or the divine life. Now 
this writer lays stress on the appellative Bovpdvos, the 
‘murderer of the ox, on the sense of guilt that rested on 
the slayers, on the exile of the priest who dealt the blow, and 
on the legend that connects the rite with the admission of 
a stranger into the tribal community, and draws the conclusion 
that the ox is so treated because he is regarded as a divine 
animal akin to the clan. Mr. Frazer's view in his admirable 
treatise, The Golden Bough (vol. 2, pp. 38-41), is somewhat 
different ; he regards the ox as the representative of the corn- 
spirit*, whose flesh is eaten sacramentally, and who is killed at 
the end of the harvest that he may rise again with fresher 
powers of production. But this explanation of the Bouphonia 
appears not quite so satisfactory as the former, though it may 
well be applied to certain details of the rite. Mr. Frazer has 
collected evidence showing that the ox has been regarded by 
some primitive people, and even now is so regarded in certain 
districts of China, as the representative of the deity of vegeta- 
tion (vol. 2, pp. 22, 23, 41, 42), and he quotes on p. 42 the 
Chinese practice of forming an effigy of the ox and stuffing 
it full of grain, which may appear to illustrate the Athenian 
pretence of making a live ox out of the skin of the slain one 
stuffed with hay or grass. Instances also are given of the 
habit of mourning for the victim that has been slain with rites 
that seem to point to the worship of the deity of vegetation. 
And Mr. Frazer adduces other reasons than those natural to 
totemism that may explain why a primitive tribe may regard 
an animal in some way as divine, and may endeavour to 
conciliate it and make all possible reparation to it for taking 
its life; this may be due, for instance, to a desire to avoid 
a blood-feud with the animal's kindred (vol. 2, pp. 113, 114); 
and from the same feeling the slayer may try to persuade 
his victim that it was not he who slew him, but some one else. 
‘It was the Russians who killed you, the Ostiaks are reported 
to say to the slain bear; ‘it was a Russian axe, or Russian 
knife,’ &c. (vol. 2, p. 111). In fact, totemism itself, the belief 
in an animal-ancestor of the clan or of the tribal kinship with 


^ This view was first expressed by Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, p. 68. 
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a certain sacred animal, is only a special form of the larger 
fallacy peculiar to the savage mind of regarding animals as 
moved by the same feelings and thoughts as mankind. We 
are then at liberty to assume totemism as a vera causa either 
in the present or the past, not whenever any kind of venera- 
tion is paid to the slaughtered or sacrificed animal, but only 
when we can detect some belief, latent or expressed, that the 
animal is in some way akin to the tribe. Now some such 
belief seems naturally implied in the ritual of the Bouphonia. 
Mr. Frazers theory does not sufficiently explain why the 
slaying of the ox should awaken such a profound sense of 
guilt. as does not elsewhere seem to have been aroused by the 
slaying of the corn-spirit, when we examine the mass of 
evidence which he has collected ; nor why the priest should 
be obliged to flee into temporary exile. On the other hand, 
the theory that we have here a survival of totemism would 
throw clearer light on these dark passages of ritual; if the ox 
were ofthe same kindred as the worshipper,those who sacrificed 
him would feel as much sense of guilt as if kindred blood had 
been shed, and the same necessity that drove the slayer of 
a kinsman into exile would lie upon the Bov$órvos. And this 
theory is confirmed by the legend that the admission of 
Sopatros into citizenship depended on his eating the flesh of 
the ox at a sacramental meal with the rest of the citizens, 
whereby he became of one flesh with them; it is further 
confirmed by the existence of the Boutadae, the ox-clan, at 
Athens, whose mythic ancestor was Воўт›$, a name that was 
given also to the officiating priest of the Diipolia. This theory 
of the origin of the rite might be reconciled with Mr. Frazer's, 
if we suppose that in this case the deity of vegetation, 
personified as the ox, has been taken as their totem by the 
agricultural tribe ; it is clear at any rate that in this worship, 
as in other Attic cults, Zeus has an agricultural character. 
Both the above-mentioned writers have collected ample 
evidence proving the primitive custom of killing the god in 
the form of a divine animal, and the sacramental eating of his 
flesh. But Mr. Frazer considers that totemism is not proved 
to have existed among the Aryan tribes, and that the assump- 
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tion that the ox is really the vegetation spirit gives us а verzer 
causa (loc. cit. vol. 2, p. 38). Looking at the Greeks only, we 
must certainly admit that, if their society was ever based on 
totemism, they had fortunately left this system very far behind 
them at the dawn of their history ; and we may admit that 
descent through the female, a fact that is usually found with 
totemism, cannot be proved to have existed at any time in 
any Greek community, though certain legends may lead us to 
suspect its existence. But an institution that has long passed 
out of actual life may still cast a shadow from a very remote 
past upon legend and practices of cult. And where we find 
indication that the animal that is venerated and occasionally 
sacrificed is regarded as akin to the worshipper, the survival of 
totemism here is the only hypothesis that seems to provide 
a reasonable key to the puzzle. A curious parallel to the 
Diipolia, as explained by Prof. Robertson Smith, might be 
found in the sacrifices to the Syrian goddess which are 
described by the pseudo-Lucian (De Dea Syria, с. 58). The 
worshippers sacrificed animals by throwing them headlong 
from the top of the Propylaea of her temple, and occasionally 
they threw down their own children, ‘ calling them oxen.’ We 
are reminded of that curious story which will be noticed in 
a later chapter about the sacrificer in the Brauronian worship 
of Artemis, who offered up a goat ‘calling it his own daugh- 
ter. The same explanation may reasonably be offered for 
the strange ritual of Zeus Lycaeus, the wolf-god of the wolf- 
clan of the Lycaonids, of whose legend and worship human 
sacrifice and ‘lycanthropy,’ or the transformation of men into 
wolves, are prominent features; and with the cult-legend of 
the Lycaonids Jahn has rightly compared the story about 
the origin of the worship of Zeus Lycoreios on Parnassus, 
which was founded by Deucalion, who landed here after the 
Flood and was escorted by wolves to the summit, where he 
built the city Lycoreia and the temple of Zeus °. 

But whether the ultimate explanation must be sought in 

^ О. Jahn, Ber. d. Sáchs. Gesells. d. Norse legend, but cannot be proved true 
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totemism or in some other primitive fact, indubitable traces 
remain in the ritual of Zeus, as of other Hellenic divinities, 
of the ‘theanthropic’ animal, if this term invented by Prof. 
Robertson Smith may be used to denote the semi-divine 
semi-human animal of sacrifice. To the examples already 
given we may add one from Crete; the local legend of Mount 
Dicte spoke of the sow which nourished the infant Zeus and 
was held in especial sanctity by the Praisii .. 

The fairly numerous ritual-stories in Greece about the 
substitution of the animal for the human victim may well have 
arisen from the deceptive appearance of many sacrifices where 
the animal offered was treated as human and sometimes 
invested with human attributes. In a later chapter I have 
suggested this as an explanation for the sacrifice to Artemis- 
Iphigenia; it may apply also to the Laconian legend 
preserved by Plutarch (Parallela, 35), that Helen was led to 
the altar to be sacrificed in order to stay a plague, when an 
eagle swooped down and snatched the knife from the hand of 
the priest and let it fall upon a kid that was pasturing near 
the altar. As the eagle is the bird of Zeus, the myth testifies 
to the feeling that Zeus himself desired the milder offering in 
place of the human life. There is no doubt that the human 
offering was at certain times actually found in the Hellenic 
cults of Zeus; but it was probably not the primitive fact*, but 
a development from the sacrifice of the theanthropic animal, 
when this latter was misunderstood, and the idea arose that 
the human victim was what the god really desired and must 
be given in times of peril and disaster. We are told, for 
instance, by Clemens (754 P.) that the payor of Cleona averted 
hail and snow by animal offerings, probably to Zeus, but if 
a victim were wanting they began the sacrifice with shedding 
their own blood. 

The strange legend of Athamas and Zeus Laphystius, 
recorded by Herodotus and others, well illustrates the 
double view of human sacrifice and the confusion between 
the human and the animal offering. There are many apparent 


“ I see the same suggestion has been vol. 1, p. 329; cf. also Prof. Robertson 
made in Mr. Frazer’s Golden Bough, Smith, loc. cit. p. 346. 
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contradictions and some alien elements in the story; a few 
essential and salient points may be noted here*. The eldest 
representative of Athamantid family must at certain times be 
offered to Zeus Laphystius; and the legends preserve the 
record that not only Phrixus, but Athamas himself, was 
brought to the altar. The family, that is, has a royal and 
sacred character ; and the practice of periodically slaying the 
god in the person of his human representative has been amply 
illustrated by Mr. Frazer. The next point of importance is 
that both father and son are rescued by the ram, a semi- 
divine animal endowed with human voice and miraculous 
power, and the ram itself is sacrificed to Zeus Фийоѕ. But 
the people of Halus in the time of Herodotus still maintained 
that the god was angry at missing his human prey, and that 
therefore this curse was laid on the descendants of the son of 
Phrixus, that each should be liable to sacrifice if he entered 
the prytaneum. The confusion in Herodotus’ account is too 
great to allow us to say positively whether the human 
sacrifice was actually carried out in his time or not; but 
Plato's statement in the Minos (315 C.) seems to point to the 
reality of it. The opposite view about the righteousness of 
the sacrifice is presented by the legend in Pausanias, that 
Zeus himself sent the ram as a substitute, just as Jehovah 
stayed the sacrifice of Isaac. And Herodotus himself, at the 
beginning of his account, seems to imply that the members of 
this family were under a curse because Athamas sinned in 
wishing to sacrifice his first-born; but the historian is not 
responsible for the contradiction, which was probably rooted 
in the popular thought. We can detect in the legends the 
feeling that the human victim or the divine animal is due to 
the god, and also the feeling that the deity himself sanctioned 
the more merciful rite. 

In the Diipolia, as in the Laphystius cult, we see that the 
ideas of human and animal sacrifice are blended ; and we can 
discover in both an allusion to the divinity of the field or the 
pasture. For each legend represents the sacrifice as a means 


* Vide ? and *, and Apollod, 1. 9. 
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of averting dearth, and the ram would naturally be the sacred 
animal of a pastoral tribe. The importance of the ram in the 
Zeus-ritual is attested not only by the legend of Athamas, 
but by the religious significance of the Ards xiv, ‘the 
fleece of God, which was spread under the feet of those who 
were being purified in the scirophoria at Athens !?8. We 
may believe that this use of it was dictated by the feeling 
that this contact with the sacred animal helped to restore 
those who had incurred pollution to the favour of the god. 
Somewhat similar was the custom of which we have record in 
the worship of Zeus on Mount Pelion, to whose altar, in time 
of excessive heat and drought, chosen youths ascended clad in 
the fresh skins of rams, probably to pray for rain??*. 

It has been maintained by Overbeck, following Parthey *, 
that even the figure of Zeus Ammon, the ram-god, was native 
Hellenic, and not derived from Egypt. But this theory was 
based chiefly on a mistake about the monumental evidence 
from Egypt ; it was supposed that the Egyptian god Amoun 
was never represented with ram's horns or head. But Lepsius 
has shown that he was so represented on many monuments, 
and it is certain that the worship of the Egyptian ram-god of 
this name spread to the Libyan oasis of Siwa, and was thence 
adopted by the Greek colony of Cyrene towards the end of 
the seventh century, and travelled from Cyrene into Greece, 
at first only to Thebes and the coast of Laconia. The type 
of the god with ram's horns would never have appeared in 
Greek art of the fifth century, as it did, except through the 
influence of Egypt; the Hellenic sculptors of this age could 
never have represented their own native supreme god with 
any touch of theriomorphic character. But the type would 
seem the more natural, especially in Thebes and North Greece, 
because of the long-tecognized sacred association of the 
animal and the god. 

The ram and the bull were the chief sacrificial victims, and 


^ Vide Overbeck, Kezst-Mythologie, Aegypt. Sprache, 1877, p. 8; ‘Ammon’ 
1, p. 273; Parthey, Abhandl. Berl. in Roscher' Lexzkow by E. Meyer, 
Akad. 1862, ‘Das Orakel und die Oase Ерде. Arch. 1893, pp. 178-191. 
des Ammon’; Lepsius, Zeitschrift fur 
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more than others bore a sacred character in the ritual of Zeus. 
But in certain cults the goat also may have possessed some- 
thing of the same significance. The title alyopayos, ‘ the goat- 
eater,’ is found among the titles of Zeus **, though we do 
not know the locality of the cult in which the name was in 
vogue; on the analogy of similar appellatives, we can certainly 
conclude that the name was derived from actual cult, from 
some sacrificial ceremony in which the god was supposed to 
partake of the flesh of one of his favourite animals. The 
goat was sacrificed at Halicarnassus to Zeus Ascraeus, and 
the record of the ritual recalls in one point the account of the 
Diipolia; the animal that approached the altar was chosen 
for sacrifice ** The other evidence for the sacred character 
of the goat in the Zeus-ritual is mainly indirect ; we cannot 
lay stress on the part played by this animal in the story of 
the god's birth, for this is a Cretan legend, in which Zeus and 
Dionysos are probably confused. The goat appears on the 
coins of the Phrygian Laodicea, and is there considered to bean 
emblem of Zeus "Aceis*; but this is probably a Graeco-Syrian 
divinity. Apart from the evidence supplied by the cult- 
term аѓуофӣуоѕ, the question whether the goat stood ever in 
the same relation as the ox and the ram to the god and his 
worshippers depends on the view that is taken of the aegis. 
The term аѓуѓоҳоѕ does not seem to have been in vogue іп 
later Greek religion as an actual cult-title, but its prevalence 
in the Homeric poetry might lead us to suppose that once 
this significance had belonged to it. But if Zeus was ever 
worshipped or habitually regarded as ‘the holder of the aegis, 
what was the aegis? According to Preller and Roscher, it is 
the storm-cloud fraught with lightning and thunder, which 
was imagined to be the weapon of Zeus, and which afterwards, 
perhaps by a false etymology, became misinterpreted as 
a goat-skin. A different explanation has been suggested by 
Prof. Robertson Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice,’ namely, that 
the aegis on the breast of Athena is only the skin of the 
animal associated with her in worship. It is partly a question 
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of etymology. That the word and its compounds had 
a meteorological sense cannot be denied. Aeschylus uses it 
for the storm-wind in the Choephori (592), and we have the 
words xaratyis, катаїё and xaratyiCew of the same meaning. 
On the other hand, we have clear proof that writers after 
Homer often used the term аѓуѓѕ in the sense of goat-skin. 
Herodotus tells us that the Libyans wore goat-skins (аїуєа), 
and that the Greeks borrowed the aegis of Athena from Libya 
(4. 189); Euripides makes his Cyclops recline on a shaggy 
goat-skin (óacvudAAq èv aiyidi, Cycl. 360); Diodorus declares 
that Zeus was called aly(oxos because he wore the skin of the 
goat that suckled him (5. 70) ; and the pseudo-Musaeus, quoted 
by Eratosthenes (Cazast. 13, p. 102 R), also explains it as the 
skin of the goat Amalthea, which Zeus used as a battle-charm 
against the Titans, дй тд drpwrov adrijs kal poßepóv. Again, we 
are told by Hesychius (s. v.), on the authority of Nymphodorus, 
that the word was used by the Laconians in the sense of 
a shield, and this use may be illustrated by the statement of 
Pausanias that the Arcadians occasionally wore the goat-skin 
for this purpose in battle; lastly, we have the title ueAdvatyts 
applied to Dionysos, and, as this god has much to do with 
goats and nothing at all with whirlwinds, it could only mean 
‘the wearer of the black goat-skin,' and it is so explained by 
the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Acharn. 146). It is important 
in judging of Roscher's interpretation to note that the word 
is never used for a cloud. Can we now suppose that of the 
two distinct meanings noted above, one is in some way 
derived from the other? Could a word originally denoting 
‘whirlwind’ come by any logical development of idea to mean 
a goat-skin? It is difficult to say this. Or did the word 
which first meant goat-skin come to be used for a whirlwind ? 
One cannot see why it should; large waves were called 
goats (atyes), according to Artemidorus (2. 12), but that sug- 
gests no reason why whirlwinds should be called goat-skins. 
Possibly the two meanings really belong to two entirely 
distinct words. What seems clear is that in the post-Homeric 
period the sense ‘ goat-skin’ predominates over the other. 
It remains to examine the significance of the aegis in Homer, 
VOL. I. H 
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who 18 our earliest authority and who sometimes describes 
it minutely. There is nothing in the Homeric passages to 
show that the word connoted any meteorological or other 
elemental phenomena. The aegis, їп his poetry, belongs 
especially to Zeus, but also to Athena; Apollo wields it only 
as the vicegerent of Zeus. In Book 2. 446, Athena stirs up 
the Achaeans, ‘bearing the revered aegis, the deathless and 
immortal, wherefrom a hundred all-golden tassels wave, all 
well woven (or well twisted, éüzAexées), each worth in price 
a hundred oxen.’ In Book 4. 166, Agamemnon prophesies 
that Zeus will ‘ shake the dark aegis against the whole city of 
Troy, wroth at their perjury. Again, іп Book 5. 738, it is 
described as part of the accoutrement of Athena: ‘she cast 
about her shoulders the tasselled aegis, the thing of terror that 
is set all about with Fear, and wherein is Strife, and the might 
of Battle, and chill Pursuit, and the Gorgon’s head,. .. the 
sacred sign of Zeus the Aegis-holder.. When Apollo bears it 
against the Achaeans. it is described (14. 309) as ‘ shaggy all 
about, and as wrought by the smith-god, Hephaestus, for 
Zeus to wield for the fear of men; when he shakes it in the 
face of the Danai, their hearts fail within them, as the hearts 
of the suitors sank in the hall of Odysseus, when in the midst 
of the fight Athena held up on high the sign of the man- 
destroying aegis. It serves as a covering for the body of 
Hector, which Apollo wraps in the aegis, that must be here 
regarded as some soft substance, to protect it from laceration 
when Achilles drags it about. Lastly, in the theomachia 
(21. 400), Ares hurls his spear against the aegis on Athena's 
breast, ‘the dread aegis against which not even the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus can prevail, a poetical expression for its invin- 
cibleness. Evidently there is not the most distant allusion 
in all this to atmospheric phenomena, whirlwind, cloud, or 
lightning. The aegis is something that can be put round the 
body as a shield or breastplate, and something in which things 
could be wrapped ; it is shaggy and has metal ornament— 
golden tassels for instance ; above all, it is a most potent and 
divine battle-charm, which strikes terror into the enemy. 
It is not in Homer a symbol for the whirlwind, nor can we 
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imagine how such a thing as Homer describes ever could 
have been a symbol for it. There are only two passages in 
Homer where it is mentioned in any connexion with storm 
or cloud, and in neither of these is the connexion essential at 
all. In Book 17. 593, Zeus is said to take the tasselled 
gleaming aegis, and to cover Ida in clouds, “апа having 
lightcned, he thundered mightily, and shook the aegis, and 
gave victory to the Trojans and put fear in the Achaeans.' 
But the aegis is not said to cause the cloud or the thunder; 
it is only used here as elsewhere as a battle-charm to inspire 
terror. In Book 18. 204-206, it is said that Athena, when 
Achilles was going unarmed to the trenches, ‘cast around his 
mighty shoulders the tasselled aegis. Апа about his head 
she set a golden cloud, and kindled gleaming fire therefrom.’ 
The aegis on his unarmed breast is evidently a battle-charm ; 
it is entirely distinct from the golden cloud about his head. 
It would be an appropriate sense for all the Homeric passages 
if we understood it as a magic goat-skin, endowed with 
miraculous properties, especially powerful to inspire terror 
and to protect the wearer in battle ; but occasionally wielded 
by Zeus when he wished to cause thunder or to gather clouds, 
just as Poseidon might take his trident when he wished to 
cause an earthquake. Now there is no reason why the aegis 
of Zeus should be different from the aegis of Athena, and 
the latter divinity has nothing especially to do with storm and 
lightning but is pre-eminently a battle-goddess. Her aegis is 
represented usually as a shaggy fell; the fringe of serpents is 
added by the early artists to intensify its terrifying character, 
just as snakes were sometimes the badge on the warrior's 
shield : they could not possibly have been added as the symbol 
of storm, in any case an inappropriate symbol for this goddess ; 
for the aegis as described by Homer has no serpents ; and if 
the post- Homeric artist attached them to it for the purpose 
that Roscher (s.v. Aegis, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon) supposes, 
namely to symbolize the lightning, we must then say that 
the vase-painter mysteriously rediscovered a meteorological 
symbolism in the aegis of which Homer was ignorant, and 
which, if once there, had died out before the Homeric period. 
H2 
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There is every reason to suppose that the goat-skin had 
a ritualistic and not a meteorological significance. In certain 
cults in Greece, the goat possessed the mysterious and sacred 
character of a ‘ theanthropic’ animal, akin to the divinity and 
the worshipper ; namely, in the worship of Dionysos, ‘ the god 
of the dark goat-skin, and of the Brauronian Artemis, to 
whom a mythical Athenian offered a goat, ‘calling it his 
daughter’ (Eustath. ZZ. p. 331, 26). The goat had a sacred and 
tabooed character in the worship of Athena on the Acropolis, 
and once a year was solemnly offered her (Varro, De Agricult. 
1. 2, 19). It would be quite in accord with the ideas of 
a primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and 
the victim were all closely akin, that Athena should be clothed 
in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as in many 
other cases which Mr. Frazer has noted in his recent book, 
the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural 
that it should come to be of special potency in battle; but 
the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to have 
a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that 
the aegis in an Athenian ceremony possessed this character 
also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain times to 
protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the 
priestess to the houses of newly married women, probably to 
procure offspring. The last practice is strikingly analogous 
to the use of the goat-skin of Juno in the Roman Lupercalia, 
where it was employed for the purification of women (Serv. 
Aen. 8. 343) Now this usage at Athens must certainly 
be pre-Homeric, for in recent times the close association of 
Athena with the goat had faded away. But if there is this 
evidence pointing to the belief that Athena acquired the aegis 
from some ritual, in which the sacred goat was sacrificed to 
her,it is a reasonable hypothesis that Zeus, who is once called 
‘the devourer of goats 42° acquired it from the same source. 
As his worshippers advanced, they tended to associate him 
with the more civilized animals; but we can best explain the 
facts examined on the supposition that in his ritual, as in 
Athena's, the goat was a sacred animal, and that therefore its 
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skin was a badge of his power, but that as the goat-ritual died 
out,the aegis in the hands of the supreme god became a magical 
charm, an emblem of terror, of which the true meaning was 
concealed by much poetical and artistic embellishment, but 
was never entirely lost. 

Down to the close of Greek religion, the animal-sacrifices 
were the chief part of the ritual of Zeus, and there was no 
reform in the direction that Theophrastus desired. The god 
remained a devourer of entrails (emAayxvorópos), a feaster 
(«Латігастіѕ), as he was termed in Cyprus, who delighted in 
the blood of bulls and rams (Athenae. 174 D)?. It is true that 
the bloodless sacrifice, the offerings of corn and fruits which 
were occasionally made to him, appeared to certain minds to 
be the purer ritual; the prayer contained in a fragment of 
Euripides, where appeal is made to Zeus and Hades as to 
one god, is proffered with a sacrifice which the poet feels 
to be the more acceptable—‘the sacrifice without fire of all 
the fruits of the earth poured forth in abundance on the 
altar. It is true also that among the Greek as among the 
Hebrew people the higher natures came to take a deeper and 
more spiritual view about sacrifice than that which was 
presented by the state-ritual; in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
as elsewhere in Greek literature, we come upon the advanced 
reflection that righteousness was the best sacrifice, that the 
poor man's slight offering, ‘the widow's mite,’ availed more 
with the deity than hecatombs of oxen. But though these 
ideas may have penetrated the minds of some of the wor- 
shippers, the ritual remained unchanged till the end of 
paganism, even human sacrifices continuing in vogue in 
certain parts of the Roman empire, according to Porphyry 
(De Abstin. 2. 54-57), till the time of Hadrian. The Greek 
was more conservative in ritual than in any other part of his 
life, feeling, as Lysias felt, that ‘it was worth while to continue 
making the same sacrifice to the gods, if for no other reason, 
still for the sake of luck’ (Kara Nixopax. К. 854). 


a Cf. ‘ExaropBaios, Hesych. s. v. : Zeùs èv Гортбут, каї тард Карої каї Kpyat. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CULT-MONUMENTS OF ZEUS. 


THE oldest worship of Zeus, as of all other Greek divinities, 
was without an image, and remained so on Mount Lycaeum 
and probably elsewhere for a longer time than the other 
cults. In Homer we have an explicit reference to an idol of 
Athene and an allusion to one of Apollo, but no hint that 
he ever knew of an image of Zeus. And the most archaic 
statues that have come down to us are representations of 
Artemis and perhaps Apollo, but not of the Supreme God. 
The reason why the most primitive religion, both of Greece 
and Rome, was destitute of images, was, of course, want of 
imagination and helplessness of hand rather than the piety 
that Clemens claims for the Pelasgians; but obviously this 
would not explain why, when the iconic age had begun, the 
cult of Zeus was later in admitting the iconic form than the 
other divinities. We may allow that the cause here lay in 
a certain religious reserve. 

For a long period he was worshipped on the mountain 
tops with altar and sacrifice only; in the next stage, or 
during the same period, certain aniconic objects were conse- 
crated to him. The strangest of these was the stone which 
Pausanias saw near Gythium in Laconia, upon which Orestes 
had sat and had been healed of his madness, ‘and which had 
been called Zeus the stayer in the Dorian tongue*.’ We may 
suppose that this was a meteoric stone which had become 
invested with magical and medicinal qualities, but its title is 
remarkable; the significance of the worship of Zeus Kepav- 


* See above, p. 46. 
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vos in Arcadia has been noticed, in which the god seemed 
altogether identified with the phenomenon ; the same identi- 
fication appears in this local legend of Laconia, only that the 
level of the religious thought is here still lower as the stone 
is a more palpable and material thing than the lightning. 
Now there is a very great difference for religious thought 
between the consecration of the stone to Zeus and its identi- 
fication with him, but in language the difference would be 
only as between a nominative and genitive. And Pausanias 
may have made this slight mistake in recording the local 
term. But he is not usually careless in giving the popular 
designations of monuments, and accepting his account of it 
we may regard this stone, which probably exists still, as the 
oldest monument of Zeus-worship. 

There is less difficulty about his statement that the dyaApa 
of Zeus MeAíxios was wrought in the form of a pyramid at 
Sicyon, standing near to a pillar-shaped Artemis 18°. We 
must suppose that the pyramid was worshipped not as the 
god but rather as the emblem of the god ; and in the same 
way we may interpret the pillar that stands in the middle 
of the scene on the vase of Ruvo, where Oinomaos and Pelops 
are taking the oath, the column of which is inscribed with 
the word AIOX*. A religious monument of the same class 
is the conical stone that appears on coins of Seleucia, with 
the inscription Zeus Kasos”. 

When we consider the earliest human representations of 
Zeus, and enquire how far they express the various physical 
and moral conceptions that we have found in the oldest cults, 
we find that the earlier religious art, in dealing with the 
divine forms, had very little power of moral or spiritual 
expression. It was long before it could imprint ethical and 
personal character or any inner life on the features ; and the 
symbols that it employs are usually of physical meaning, such 
as the crown of flowers, or vine-leaves, or the thunderbolt, 
or are mere personal badges, such as the bow of Apollo or 
Artemis, or the trident of Poseidon. It could, and did, help 


^ Plate Ia. > Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 
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itself out by means of inscriptions: but not till a later period 
could it become an adequate vehicle of expression for the 
manifold religious thought that was embodied in the literature 
and legends and cults. The monuments of the earlier period 
could only illustrate part of the religion that has been 
described. The physical supremacy of Zeus in the three 
realms was quaintly expressed by that ancient £davor of the 
three-eyed Zeus, the драблиа on the citadel of Argos that was 
said to have been brought from Troy $, if we accept the 
explanation of Pausanias that this was the sky-Zeus united 
with the Zeis Катаҳӣбр:оѕ whom Homer mentions and the Zeus 
"EráAios to whom Aeschylus refers, and we may accept it until 
a more probable can be found*. The legend concerning the 
origin of the Trojan image would accord with the fact 
mentioned already of the prevalence of this conception of 
a triple Zeus in Asia Minor. The clearest illustration of the 
same idea in more mature art is given by a vase from Chiusi 
which displays three forms of Zeus, all carrying the lightning, 
and one the trident"*. Such a representation is exceedingly 
rare among genuinely Hellenic monuments; for we cannot 
include among these the representations of Zeus Osogos, the 


2 Dr. Mayer in his Dre Giganten und 
Titanen, pp. 111-114, considers that 
this three-eyed idol could not possibly 
be Zeus, but must originally have been 
some Titanic nature-power allied to 
Cyclops. He thinks the symbolism 
too monstrous for Zeus, and wonders 
why the artist did not represent him 
with the lightning or eagle, trident or 
Cerberos, if he intended his figure for 
the triple Zeus, as Pausanias supposed. 
His arguments do not seem to me con- 
clusive; it is hard to say it was a very 
unnatural symbolism in the very primi- 
tive period to represent the being who 
saw in three worlds as a three-eyed 
person; and I do not see what more 
natural meaning Dr. Mayer finds in 
them if the three eyes really belonged to 
а Cyclops; anda three-eyed Cyclops is 
after all a very doubtful person. The 
primitive sculptor might have put a tri- 


dent and the lightning into the hands of 
this £óavov, if he had been able to open 
the hands and part the fingers at all; 
but in the very earliest xoana the hands 
are clenched at the side and the fingers 
are not yet parted. But what this figure 
was originally does not concern us here, 
It is clear that long before Pausanias 
the people had interpreted the idol as 
Zeus and had associated it with the 
legend of Priam ; regarding it as Zeus, 
they may well have explained the three 
eyes as Pausanias did, for this triple 
character of Zeus was recognized in 
prevalent popular cults. Therefore there 
is some ground for still quoting the 
xoanon as a monument illustrative of 
that character of the god. 

b PL Ib: cf gems published by 
Overbeck, Kunst- Myth., Gemmentaf. 3, 
nos. 7, 8, p. 259. 
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Zeus-Poseidon of Caria, who is found on a coin of Mylasa, of 
the period of Septimius Severus, holding the trident with 
a crab by his feet*. But the chthonian Zeus undoubtedly 
appeared in the group of Zeus-Hades of Athene Itonia 
at Coronea,— which Pausanias and Strabo 5^ both mention, 
the one naming the god Zeus, the other Hades". And we 
have a small statuette in the British Museum which shows 
the god in his double character with Cerberos on the one 
side of his throne and the eagle on the other (Pl. Ic). And 
through all the periods of Greek art this affinity is expressed 
in the close resemblance which the type of Zeus bears to that 
of Hades, the distinct character of the latter being marked 
by the more gloomy countenance and the more sombre 
arrangement of haire. 

It is obvious that many of the functions of Zeus in the 
physical world, which were commemorated in many of the 
cults, could not be easily expressed with clearness in the 
monuments. What, for instance, could have been the repre- 
sentation in the archaic period of Zeus "Yérios? Even in the 
later period, when a far greater power of natural symbolism 
had been gained, we find only one or two monuments that 
can be regarded as a representation of the rain-god ; namely, 
a head of Zeus in the Berlin Museum4, wearing an oak-crown 
and with matted hair, as if dripping with water, which Over- 
beck, following Braun, interprets with good reason as a head 
of Zeus Dodonaeus, or more specially of Zeus Naios: and 
again, the type of Zeus on certain Ephesian coins of Antoninus 
Pius, that represent him enthroned near a grove of cypress- 
trees, with a temple below him, while rain-drops are seen 
descending from him upon a recumbent mountain-god below *. 
Such a theme was obviously better adapted to painting 
or to relief-work than to sculpture. Of all his physical 
attributes none so frequently appear in the monuments as 


a Head, Hist. Мит. 529; Overb.loc. Serapis are more conveniently studied 

cit., p. 269. in connexion with the divinities of the 
> For a probable reproduction of lower world. 

this group see <Athena-Monuments, 4 Overb. Kunst-Myth. 1, p. 233. 

p. 328. e D. A. К. 2. no. 14; Overb. Kunst- 
с The cult and monuments of Zeus yth. 1, p. 226, Münztaf. 3. 22. 
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those of the thunderer. The thunderbolt appears in the 
oldest vase-paintings, and was probably his most common 
emblem in very early sculpture: for although Pausanias does 
not mention it in his record of the most archaic Zeus- 
statues?, his silence is inconclusive, for the symbol was so 
common that it did not always claim special mention; and 
the oldest art stood in the greatest need of so obvious a proof 
of personality. A very early bronze, found at Olympia», 
presents a type of Zeus Kepavmos striding forward and hurling 
the bolt which must have been widely prevalent, as it appears 
on an archaistic coin of Messene and is found in a large series 
of coins of other cities. The thunderbolt itself seems to 
have been worshipped as an emblem of Zeus at Seleucia near 
Antioch, for we find it represented by itself on a throne on 
the coins of this city’; and coins of Cyrrhus preserve the 
figure and inscription of Zeus Kara:Barns, seated on a rock 
holding the lightning with his eagle at his feet*. In the 
peaceful assemblages or processions of the gods—a common 
theme of ancient vase-painting—in scenes such as the birth of 
Athene, the apotheosis of Heracles, as well as in such dramatic 
and violent subjects of archaic relief-work as the battle with 
the giants on the Megarian treasury, or the contest with 
Typhon on the gable of the Acropolis, the thunderbolt is the 
weapon and mark of Zeus. The other sign which has been 
supposed usually, though on insufficient ground, to indicate 
the thunderer, the aegis or goat-skin, appears on the arm of 
Zeus in the representations on the Pergamene frieze, where he 
is warring against the giants, but it is extremely rare in 
public monuments. The coins of Bactria show it, and late 


“ The statue by Ascarus the Theban, Cieiium of Thessaly, Head, p. 249; 


at Olympia, which probably belonged 
to the late archaic period, held the 
thunderbolt in the right hand, Paus. 5. 
24, I. 

> Baumcister, Denkm. Klass. Alterth. 
p. 2134, fig. 2378. 

* Messene, Gardner-Imhoof-Blumer, 
Num. Com. Pl. P 4, 5; Athens, BB 1; 
Megara, A 4; Corinth, E go; Patrae, R 
12; Aegium, Head, Hist. Num. р. 348; 


Cyzicus, Mus. Hunter. 24, 16; Ambra- 
cia, Head, p. 270; Bruttium, 2. p. 78; 
Petelia, 25. p. 91 ; Acarnania, zb. p. 283; 
Aegina, 20. p. 334: Bactria, 2b, 702: 
cf. Zeus standing with lowered thunder- 
bolt on coins of Athens, Gardner, Num. 
Com. B B 2, 3; Corinth, 20. E 89; 
Sicyon, 7. Н 10. 

3 Head, Hist. Num. p. 661. 

e Ib. p. 6z4. 
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coins of Alexandria?, and a few statues and gems, of which 
the most famous is the cameo at Venice, on which the 
aegis on the breast and the oak-crown occur together. The 
meaning of this conjunction of attributes has been much 
debated. The oak-crown would seem to refer to Dodona, 
being the badge of Zeus on the coins of the Epirot kings. 
But what does the aegis mean? Is it here an ensign of 
war and victory of the Zeus "Ареоѕ who was worshipped in 
Epirus, or, as Overbeck regards it, a sign of the fertilizing 
cloud? Either sense would agree with the local cults of 
Dodona and the Epirote country, in which Zeus Néios and 
Zeis “Aperos were indigenous. But the literary record fails to 
show that the aegis bore any direct reference to the cloud, 
and we ought not to assume that it had this meaning in the 
monuments, And those cult-names that express the warlike 
or victorious god—"Apeos, ттратуб$, or тротаїоѕ, might be 
better applied to the aegis-bearing Zeus. 

But even in the archaic monuments, whether it is his 
physical or his moral nature that is represented, the pacific 
and benign character prevails, and the reason is not far to 
seek. It was in the oldest and most primitive cults that 
the dark and sinister aspect of the worship was in strongest 
relief; but these on the whole remained without an image, 
and almost all the earlier representations of Zeus belong to 
the later archaic period, when gloomy and terrifying forms 
were beginning to be refined away. In the statues of this 
period at Olympia recorded by Pausanias we find two men- 
tioned in which, though the thunderbolt was held in his hand, 
his head was crowned with lilies or other flowers?. The more 
peaceful farm of the god with the lowered thunderbolt is 
a type created in the archaic period and is found frequently 
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among the later monuments’. And in the later periods of 


® Bactrian coin of third century B.C., 
Head, op. cit. 702; the tassels hanging 
down show that the covering of Zeus’ 
left arm is no ordinary chlamys. Alex- 
andrian coin with inscription, Zebs Né- 
peos, and aegis on the left shoulder, 
Head, op. cit., p.719 ; Overbeck, Kunst- 
Alyth. І, p. 218. 


> Overb. op. cit. 1 Gemmentaf. 3; 
cf. pp. 243-250. 

* Paus. 5. 22, 5; 5. 24, I. 

4 Vide note c, p. 106, and cf. statuette 
of Zeus in Vienna, Overbeck, Kunst- 
Myth. Y, p. 152, fig. 18 ; bronze statuette 
in Florence, 20. Р]. 17. 
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Greek art we can find monuments that express his benign 
influence in the physical world. The Hours and Graces, 
the powers of birth and fruitfulness, were carved on the 
throne of the Olympian Zeus; the form of Zeus Kapmo- 
ddrys, the giver of fruits, appears on a coin of Prymnesos, 
holding ears of corn?; and on a coin of Aetna of the early 
part of the fifth century B.C., on which Zeus is represented 
enthroned and holding a thunderbolt, his right arm is 
resting on a vinestock, possibly with some reminiscence 
of some cult of Zeus as god of the vintage?. Опа coin of 
Halicarnassus* of the imperial period we may see the figure 
of Zeus'Aexpatos, of whose cult we have record there, in the 
strange type of the bearded divinity in long robes with 
a crown of rays about his head, who stands between two 
oak-trees. 

Lastly, there are sundry coins that illustrate the worship of 
Zeus ’Axpaios, the god who dwells on the heights ; the repre- 
sentation on the coin of Aetna is very similar to the coin- 
type of Gomphi? of the third century B.C. where the rock 
on which he is enthroned may allude to his worship on 
Mount Pindus; and the inscription Zeis ’Axpatos occurs on 
late coins of Smyrna °. 

If we except the type of Zeus Olympius, which will be 
afterwards considered, scarcely any canonical monument has 
survived belonging to those cults that were of the greatest 
national importance. As regards the Arcadian worship, 
a small bronze in the Bonn Museum f, representing Zeus with 
à wolf-skin around the back of his head, may allude to Zeus 
Lyceius; but this cannot have been an accepted national 
type, for that worship on Mount Lycaeum was in all probability 
always without an image, and the head of Zeus on certain 
Arcadian coins? has no similarity to this. Nor again, if 
we look to Crete, is it possible to discover what was the chief 
cult-image of Zeus Kpnrayevýs. We have many representa- 


^ Coin Pl. A 2. Vide Ramsay in Mitt. 3 Head, p. 251. 

d. d. Inst. Ath. 7, p. 135. e Jb. р. 510. 
> Coin PL А 1; vide supra, p. 48. ! Overbeck, Kunst- Mythol. І, p. 266. 
* Head, p. 527. t Jb. Münztaf. т, Pl. зо. 
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tions? on reliefs and on coins of the infancy and nurture of 
Zeus, and various groups of the child and the goat that 
nourished him. But though the myth gained a certain 
national importance, so that ‘the community of Crete, the 
“ Котб» kowóv, could take for its device the child seated on 
the round emblem of the world with the goat standing by, 
yet all these representations are late, and belong more to 
mythology than religion; and the monuments disclose a 
certain variation in the myth; for instance, on coins of 
Cydonia of the fourth century B.c.°, the child is being 
suckled not by a goat but by a bitch. There is, in fact, 
only very slight evidence for the belief that the child-god 
was ever an actual object of real cult. The Zebs Kpqrayevijs 
mentioned in inscriptions 1°, and on two or three coins, was 
evidently a title of the mature god. А coin of Hierapytna 
and one of Polyrrhenion?, both of the time of Augustus, 
show the bearded head of Zeus with this inscription ; and 
the whole figure, hurling a thunderbolt and surrounded by 
stars, appears on Cretan coins of the period of Titus® 
Neither is there any youthful representation of Zeus Dictaeus, 
whom we find on the fourth-century coins of Praesus in 
Cretef as a mature god enthroned and holding sceptre and 
eagle. А very striking and peculiar type is that of Zeus 
Fedyavés on fourth-century coins of Phaestus, who is seated 
on a stump under a tree holding a cock, and has the 
youthful form and much of the air of Dionysos, to whom, 
as has been pointed out, he closely approximates in Cretan 
worship 8. 

We have no record of any temple-image of the Dodonean 
Zeus; but the oak-crowned head on the coins of Thessaly 
and Epirus are rightly interpreted as referring to the oracular 
god of Dodona. The former were struck by the Magnetes 


a Overbeck, loc. cit., pp. 322-338. Num. p. 384. 


b Jb, Münztaf. 5. 2. f Coin Pl. A 3. 

© Eph. Arch. 1893, Pl. I. 6. € Overbeck, Xunst-Mythol. p. 197, 

d Overbeck, Kunst-Mythol.1, p. 216, — Münztaf. 3. 3; Head, op. cit., р. 401, 
Münztaf. r. 38. Fig. 255. 


e Jb. Münztaf. 3. 19; Head, Hist. 
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and the Thessali in the first half of the second century В.С, 
and may show the survival in this region of the tradition of 
a Thessalian Dodona in Phthia. More important is the series 
of oak-crowned heads ‘on the coins of Epirus 5, struck in the 
reigns of Alexander and Pyrrhus, and on the gold staters of 
the former king we may possibly detect in the countenance 
the expression of a mental quality proper to the god 
of divination. The oak-crown is not infrequently found in 
other representations of Zeus, not only on coins, but in works 
of plastic art °; probably borrowed from Dodona originally, it 
may have become a merely conventional symbol, and cannot 
by itself be taken to prove any direct association with Dodo- 
naean cult. 

The head of Zeus on the coins of Halus alludes no 
doubt to the cult of Zeus Laphystius, but does not at all 
reflect the character of the worship*. A few other local cult- 
names, which may be illustrated by representations on coins, 
may be here mentioned, such as Zeus Ainesios, whose head is 
seen on fourth-century coins of Proni®, Zeus Aetnaeos on the 
fifth-century coins of Aetna already mentioned, Zeus Sala- 
miniosf represented on Cypriote coins of the Roman period, 
erect and holding patera and sceptre with an eagle on his 
wrist. On late coins of Alexandria® we find the inscription 
Zeus Nemeios, and a representation of him lying on the back 
of his eagle, a purely fanciful type which certainly bore no 
special significance for Nemean cult. The seated Zeus who 
is seen on the Archemorus vase of Ruvo in converse with 
Nemea", may be called Zeus Nemeios, but obviously the 
figure has not the character of a cult-monument. The only 
representation that may claim to be a monument of the actual 
worship of this deity is the device on an Argive coin of 
Marcus Aurelius, on which we see a naked Zeus standing 


^ Head, Hist. Num. p. 256; Brit. т, Head, p. 251. 


Миз. Cat. Thes. Pl. VIL 2, 3; e 10. p. 358. 
Overbeck, 1, p. 231. f Jb. p. 267. 
> Coin Pl. А 11, 12. € Jb. p. 719. 
* Overbeck, 1, pp. 234-239. h Published in Baumeister, Denk- 


4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Thess., Pl. ХХХІ. mailer d. klass. Alterthums, 3, p. 114. 
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with his right hand supported on his sceptre, and his left hand 
behind him with an eagle near his feet. From the prevalence 
of this figure on the Argive coins, Professor Gardner concludes 
that we have here a copy of the statue carved by Lysippus 
for the temple of Argos*. The cult of Zeus Olympius was 
widespread*?, and his name is inscribed on many coins. But 
we cannot suppose that the inscription attests any connexion 
with the local worship of Olympia, as the name 'OAópymios 
came to have the most general signification. But no doubt 
the representations of Zeus under this title were often modelled 
on the great Pheidian masterpiece in Elis, as we find when we 
examine the type on the coins of Megara ^, Prusa*, Antioch 4, 
and other cities. 

Of the various political ideas attaching to the Zeus-worship 
there were comparatively few that were expressed iu the monu- 
ments of religious art, and those works are still fewer which 
we can use as illustrations of public cult. For instance, many 
attempts have been made to discover the Zeus Polieus of 
Athens. The text of Pausanias has been interpreted as 
proving that there was an older and a later statue of this 
god on the Acropolis, the later having been executed by 
Leochares, who in some way modified the traditional form. 
This may be so but the words of Pausanias are rather loose, 
and do not at all of necessity imply that the statue carved by 
Leochares was named Zeus Polieus. Jahn sees in the Attic 
archaic coins that display the god striding forward and hurl- 
ing the thunderbolt a preservation of the archaic type of the 
god of the city*. The motive reminds us of that of the 
archaic Athena Polias, and being more violent is probably 
earlier than the more peaceful representation of Zeus with 
the lowered thunderbolt which is found on another archaic 
coin of Athensí, and which Overbeck is more inclined to 
regard as а copy of the early statue on the Acropolis®&. We 


а Coin РІ. А 13. Лит. Comm. Paus, Fig. К. 


Р]. К. XXVIII. p. 36. е Nuove Memor. del? Inst., A, p. 24, 
b Gardner, op. cit. A 3. Gardner, op. cit. B B 1. 
© Head, Hist. Лит. p. 444- гл. BB 2. 


а Müller, Antiqu. Antioch., Taf. 2, € Kunst-Mythol. Y, p 55. 
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then find on another Attic coin this type of Zeus modified in 
accordance with the style of the fourth century *, and an altar 
is represented by his side over which the god is holding 
a libation-cup. This may well be a reproduction of the 
statue of Leochares which stood near the altar, but there is 
no direct proof that this statue ever usurped either the name 
or the worship of the image of Zeus Polieus. The same con- 
ception of Zeus as the guardian of the people appears in the 
group of Zeus and Demos that stood in the Peiraeus, the work 
of Leochares?. Of the forms of this group we know nothing, 
but it is interesting to note how the type of the personified 
Demos in certain monuments borrows much from the recog- 
nized type of Zeus; for instance, on certain archaic coins? of 
Rhegium of the transitional style a doubt has been felt whether 
the seated figure whose lower limbs are enveloped in the 
himation is the god or the personification of the people ?. 

The type of Zeus 'Ayopatos, the god whose altar stood 
in the market-place, and who guarded the righteousness of 
trials, cannot be recognized on any coin®, or in any statue. 
But his figure is seen on a Roman relief with an inscription 
to him, on which he appears erect and of youthful form, 
holding in his left hand a sceptre, and extending his right 
over an altar, and wearing a chlamys that leaves the right 
breast bare. 

As a god of war, Zeus was but little known in the genuine 
Hellenic cult, and was rarely represented in public monu- 
ments. It is true that a very common type in coin-repre- 
sentations is the thunder-hurling Zeus, but this may express 


We may 


a Gardner, B B 3. 

> Paus. 1. 1, 3. 

с Overbeck, Kunst-Mythol. 1, p. 
25; Head, Hist. Мит. p. 93, Fig. 62, 
who inclines to regard it neither as 
Zeus nor Demos, but as Agreus or 
Aristaeus. 

4 The personal form of Demos was 
created at least as early as the close of 
the fifth century, as Demos was grouped 
with Zeus and Hera in the representa- 
tion on the famous mantle of Alcisthenes 


of Sybaris, Athenae. 541. 
interpret the figure of Zeus on the 
beautiful vase published by Baumeister, 
Denkmäler, 1. 493, No. 537, represent- 
ing the birth of Erichthonius, the 
mythic ancestor of the Athenian people, 
as Zeus Polieus. 

e The inscription Zebs’Ayopatos occurs 
on a coin (of the Imperial period) of the 
Bithynian Nicaea; Head, Hist. Mum. 
P- 443, but only an altar is represented 
with it. 
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the legend of the Titans’ and Giants’ battles, or the mere 
physical conception of the thunderer. A helmed Zeus at 
Olympia is a fiction born of the corrupt text of Pausanias"; 
and only on rare and late coins of Іаѕоѕ? does the armed 
figure of Zeus “Aperos occur. The warrior-god of Caria 
appears on the coins of Euromus*, Mylasa?, and of the 
Carian dynasts, and the double-headed axe that is a device 
of the coinage of Tenedos may be his emblem. The most 
striking representation is that which is found on tbe coin 
of Mausolus?, on which Zeus Labraundeus is seen walking 
to the right clad in a himation that leaves his breast bare, 
and carrying a spear and bipennis; the style shows the 
impress of Attic art of the middle of the fourth century. But 
the actual cult-figure of the Carian temple is probably better 
presented by the type of the coins of Mylasa, on which we 
see the god in the midst of his temple, clad in chiton and 
himation that is wrapt about his lower limbs in stiff hieratic 
fashion, wearing a modius on his head and wielding axe 
and spear. The coin-types of А таѕігіѕ ё that illustrate the 
epithet of Zeus Zrpargyós show little or nothing that is 
characteristic of this idea, which does not enter at all into 
the canonical representations of Zeus. It is only the late 
coinage of Syracuse? that represented the god whom Cicero 
calls Jupiter Imperator with the warlike symbol of the 
spear. 

But of Zeus the Conqueror there are a large number of 
illustrations among the monuments, though these all belong 
to the period of perfected and later art; in literature Nike 
had been associated with Zeus at least as early as Bacchy- 
lides, but not in any conspicuous monument until the statue 
of Pheidias, who placed her on the hand of the Olympian 
Zeus turned partly towards him. Henceforth we have two 
modes of representing Zeus with Nike; the goddess is either 
facing him with a garland in her hand or a libation to offer 


^ Paus. 5. 17, r. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 29. 

» Coin Pl. А 4. e Coin Pl. A 5. 

с Head, 27252. Num. p. 523. f Overbeck, Münztaf. 2. 27, and 3. 21. 
? 7b, 5293 Müller-Wieseler, Denk. & Head, Hest. Num. p. 164. 
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him*; or she stands in the hollow of his hand looking away 
from him and holding out a crown to the worshippers; such 
is frequently her pose on the coins of the Syrian kings? 
and of the Achaean league*. She was sometimes also 
present with Zeus Soter; for instance, in the shrine of Zeus 
in the Peiraeus, mentioned by Pausanias as containing statues 
of Athene and Zeus with Nike in his hand, and called 
the íepóv of Zeus Soter by Strabo. In this case then, the 
epithet Уштур would refer to the dangers of war. But generally 
speaking the monumental evidence of this title and of the 
special expression given to the idea of Zeus Soter '? is very 
slight. Pausanias speaks of an archaic statue at Aegium 
of this name ; a great group carved by Cephisodotus of Zeus 
Tvyn, and Artemis Séreipa, was dedicated at Megalopolis 
in the Temple of Zeus Soter; and at Thespiae we hear of 
a bronze figure of Zeis Sadrns, which was probably ancient 
because of the ancient legend attaching to it. But of none 
of these statues nor of the agalma at Athens, often mentioned 
in the state archives, nor of the two statues in Messene re- 
corded by Pausanias have we any explicit account or evidence. 
The only full representation that has survived is found on 
a coin of Galaria in Sicily?, which has for its device the 
seated Zeus, holding a sceptre on which an eagle is carved, 
with the inscription Хотек, written backwards. А youthful 
head of Zeus Soter with a diadem is found on a coin of 
Agrigentum ° of the third century. 

Of all the cult-names that we have examined that express 
the relations of the family and clan to the worship of Zeus, 
there is scarcely any that can be attached to any surviving 
monument. We do not know what distant form, if any, 
the ancients used for Zeus 'Epketos, “Орбушо, or Фратріоѕ ; but 
an allusion to Zeus l'auAuos, the marriage god, may perhaps be 
found in an interesting series of works. These are those in 
which the god appears veiled and with the veil wearing some- 


^ For instance on an early fifth-century c №. Miinztaf. 2. 17 and 17a. 
vase in Stackelberg's Graber der Helle- 4 Coin Pl. A 6. Head, Hist. Num. 
uen, Taf. 18. p- 121. 


> Overbeck, K'unst-Mythol. 1, p. 59. e Head, 2d. p. 108. 
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times an oaken crown *. The meaning of this symbol has 
been much disputed. The veil might express the chthonian 
nature of Zeus, and illustrate the idea of Zeùs скотітаѕ, whose 
oak-grove on the road near Sparta might be alluded to by 
the oaken crown; but the veil is not usually a symbol of 
the lower world, nor have any of these works features or 
expression that would be proper to the nether god. It 
may well be that in the case of some of them the veil alludes 
to the deity who hides himself in the clouds; for instance 
оп the silver-cup from Aquilea®, where Zeus with half his 
form concealed and his head veiled is gazing down upon 
Triptolemos and Demeter who is giving him the corn, and 
on the Borghese relief of the Louvre where the veiled Zeus 
may be probably Zeus Maimactes, the winter-god *. But we 
have no sure authority for saying that the veil was a sign 
of the cloud; its only certain significance is its reference 
to the bridal, and it is the constant attribute of the bride 
and of Hera as the goddess of marriage. But could it have 
such a meaning on the head of the male deity? It is possible 
that on the sarcophagos-representation published in the 
Monumenti dell Instituto, which shows the birth of Dionysos 
from the thigh of Zeus, the veil around the head of the god 
might mean that Zeus is here fulfilling the functions of 
the mother—a quaint unintentional illustration of the very 
ancient practice of the Couvade. Again, in the picture of 
the iepós удџоѕ from Pompeii? {ће bridegroom Zeus has the 
veil, which more probably symbolizes the marriage-rite than 
the spring-cloud. Lastly, the terra-cotta group found in Samos 
and published by Gerhardf, shows the veiled Zeus side by side 
with the veiled Hera (Pl. V b). Now the Hera of Samos is the 
goddess of marriage, and in such a connexion it is natural to 
suppose that Zeus also is here a @eds уарл:оѕ. We might 
then apply this interpretation to the doubtful instances of the 


a E.g. Overbeck, А. M. 1, Fig. 20. a Vol. т, Taf. 45a. 


For a list of the monuments vide Over- ө Baumeister, Denm. d. klass. Alter- 
beck, 1, pp. 239 and 251. thums, Fig. 2390, p. 2133. 
b Mon. dell Inst. 3. 4. f Antike Bildwerke, Taf. 1; also in 


с Winckelmann, Monum. Ined. її. Overbeck, А. M. 2, p. 25, Fig. 4a. 
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single representations of the veiled Zeus; only we must 
reckon with the possibility that the attribute was sometimes 
given for a merely artistic reason, as a becoming framework 
for the head. 

The other two cults of Zeus, that express a national or 
political idea, that of Zeus 'EAev0épios апа Парето, are 
illustrated by no surviving monument of sculpture; but 
a fine series of Syracusan coins? show us the head of the 
former god laurel-crowned, and marked by a noble and 
mild earnestness of expression, and some of these bear 
on their reverse the device of the unbridled horse, the 
emblem of freedom. But these refer to the freedom won 
by Timoleon's victories, and tell us nothing of the earlier 
colossal statue dedicated at Syracuse to Zeus 'EAevÜépios 
after the downfall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus. Of 
Zeus ‘E\Advios. who was the same as Panhellenios, we have 
representations on coins belonging to two periods; the 
first a Syracusan coin of the fourth century about the time 
of Timoleon”, the second a coin of the same city, struck 
near the beginning of the third*. In neither is there any- 
thing specially characteristic of the idea, but the later type is 
remarkable for the youthful countenance and imperious beauty 
of the laurel-crowned god. 

Lastly we may mention in this series certain coins of 
Pallantium 4 and Aegium® in Achaea issued by the Achaean 
league, the type of which agrees with that adopted by other 
cities of the league, such as Messene and Megara! ; the god is 
represented facing towards the left, naked and erect, with 
his right hand raised high and supported on his sceptre, 
and with a Nike in his left hand turned towards him. There 
is good reason to suppose, as Professor Gardner argues, that 
this may be a copy of the statue of Zeus Homagyrius of 
Aegium whose statue is mentioned by Pausanias as next 


e Coin РІ А 7. Head, Hist. Num. 3 Müller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. alt. 
p. 156. Kunst, 2, No. 20. 

> Hesd, p. 157; Imhoof-Blumer, е Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. R 15. 
Monnaie Grecque, Pl. B 21. f Overbeck, Ж. AZ. І, p. 155, Nos. 17 


с Coin 11. A r4. Head, p. 160. and 17a. 
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to that of Demeter Panachaia and whose cult was mythically 
associated with the gathering of the Achaean host against 
Troy, and whose title was appropriate to the patron-divinity 
of the Achaean league. 

Turning now to those cults to which some moral or 
spiritual idea attaches, we find the monumental record far 
slighter than the literary, and only in a few cases can we draw 
from both. Something has been said of the importance of 
the worship of Zeus MeuMyios, in which certain physical con- 
ceptions were blended with ideas of retribution and expiation. 
But it is difficult to illustrate this worship from existing 
monuments, for it is not allowable to discover in every mild- 
visaged head of Zeus a representation of this divinity, as some 
have been wont; for the cult and character of Zeus Мех 10$ 
were by no means altogether mild. Perhaps it is an act in 
his worship that is the representation on a vase published in 
the Archaeologische Zeitung of 1872*: blood is flowing from 
an altar, and on it a youth, wearing a chlamys and holding 
a club, is sitting in an attitude of sorrow ; the scene may well 
be the purification of Theseus from the taint of kindred blood”. 
'The only certain representations preserved to us of this Zeus 
are two reliefs of the later period found in the Peiraeus. The 
one shows us the god enthroned, with one hand resting on his 
thigh, another holding apparently a cornucopia; before him 
are several figures leading a pig to sacrifice. Most fortunately 
the inscription is preserved: ‘to Zeus Meilichios*. In this 
interesting work the god appears as a deity of the spring, if 
the cornucopia is riphtly recognized, 2nd as a god who claims 
piacular offerings for sin; for the pig was used in these rites 
of purification. The other relief represents three worshippers 
approaching the divinity, who is seated by an altar holding 
acup in his right hand and a sceptre in his left (Pl. ITa); the 
inscription proves the dedication to Zeus Meilichios 3. 

Greek religious sculpture has suffered much through the 
loss of the Zeus Меліхгоѕ which Polycleitos carved for the 


а pl XLVI. а Bull. Corr. Hellén. 1883, р. 507, 
> Paus. I. 37, 4. Taf. 18, Foucart. 
* Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49. 
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Argives to commemorate and to expiate a fearful civic 
massacre. Of everything that concerns this statue we are 
in the greatest doubt: we do not know what was the actual 
occasion of its dedication, for the history of Argos records 
more than one bloody faction-fight ; we do not know whether 
its sculptor was the elder Polycleitos of the fifth century or 
the younger of the fourth century, or what were the forms by 
which the sculptor represented the religious idea *. 

The only other cult-title which was derived from the moral 
or spiritual character of Zeus, and which received distinct 
monumental illustration, is that of the Zeus dios. The earliest 
representation of him that is recorded is the statue wrought 
by Polycleitos the younger for Megalopolis!^!. ‘He resembles 
Dionysos, for the coverings of his feet are buskins, and he has 
a cup in one hand and a thyrsos in the other, and on the 
thyrsos sits an eagle. Pausanias evidently did not under- 
stand the reason of these dionysiac features of Zeus Philios. 
As this statue was a public work of the earlier part of the 
fourth century and intended for temple-worship, we ought 
not to seek for any recondite mystic reason for this strange 
representation: for the religious sculpture of the great age 
has little to do with mystic symbolism. We may connect 
this worship with that of Zeus Didymaeus, whose priests wore 
ivy during the ritual ; and we can illustrate in more than one 
way the rapprochement between Zeus and Dionysos". At the 
feast the third cup was poured to Zeus Хотир, and Zeus Pirios 
was regarded in the fourth century as the god of the friendly 
feast. As the work of Polycleitos seems certainly to have 
been wrought especially for the city and temple of Megalo- 
polis, we may give it the political meaning which belonged to 
many of the monuments of the new foundation of Epami- 
nondas, and may interpret the epithet ®iAvos as referring 
partly to the political friendship which sbould bind together 
the Arcadian community. By what means Polycleitos was 
able to express the double nature of the god is a doubtful 


a The Zeus-statues recorded in Argos lished by Gardner, Num. Comm. on 
are too many to allow us to recognize Paus. К, 25. 
the Zeus Meilichios on the coin pub- > Vide p. 48. 
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matter, but we may believe that it was shown in the features 
and inner character as well as in the external attributes ; 
also in the pose and arrangement of the drapery. In the 
Archaeologische Zeitung of 1866 (pl. 208, no. 6) there is 
the sketch of a lost antique, a representation of a seated 
Dionysos, posed and draped according to the usual type of 
the seated Zeus, and it is most natural to suppose that the 
Zeus íos of Polycleitos was also seated. As regards the 
face we can say little: the sculptor must have borrowed 
something from the older type of the Dionysos heads, the 
type of the severe bearded god, and given the features 
a benevolent and smiling aspect. But no existing monument 
gives us any certain clue to the rendering of the idea. The 
Pergamene coins which give a representation of the head of 
Zeus Philios, and the full figure seated, have little definite 
character *. 

The only other surviving representations of the full figure 
of this deity are found on the two Attic votive reliefs of the 
fourth century, bearing inscriptions to Zeus Philios®, that 
have been mentioned above. On both the god appears 
seated on his throne; but on one the eagle is carved beneath 
the seat, and he seems to have held a cup in his left hand ; 
on the other, which is reproduced by Schóne*, there is no 
eagle and he probably held the sceptre in his left, and two 
worshippers, a woman and a boy, are approaching him 
(Pl. IIb) Neither monument is of importance as regards 
style or as evidence of a widely prevalent type. 

This list of monuments may close with the mention of 
those that illustrated the cult of Zeus Moiragetes, none of 
which have survived. It has been already noticed that 
in the religion and the religious art the idea of fatalism had 
little or nothing to say, the difficulty being avoided by 
refusing to Moîpa much independent recognition and by 
subordinating her to Zeus. 

In Delphi, by the side of the two fates, stood Zeus Motpayérns 


а Overbeck, А. M. 1, p. 228, Münztaf. © Griechische Reliefs, Taf. 25. 108. 
3. 23. Cf. Heydemann, Die antiken Marmor- 
b C. Г. А. 2. 1330, and 1572. bildwerke zu Athen, No. 736. 
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and Apollo Moipayérns; and at Akakesion in Arcadia, by the 
entrance to the temple of Despoena, was a relief of white 
marble representing Zeus Moipayérns and the Моѓро 13, Per- 
haps the title might be mechanically drawn from the figure 
of Zeus preceding the fates; but obviously at Delphi it 
had acquired a spiritual sense, probably having also a special 
reference to the oracular functions of Zeus and Apollo. But 
the great statue of Zeus by Theocosmos of Megara, a pupil 
and fellow-worker of Pheidias, displayed no such special 
idea, but in the most general way the omnipotence of Zeus 
over the Mofpa: ; for Pausanias tells us that the Hours and the 
Fates were wrought there above the head of Zeus, that is, 
on the back of his throne as subordinate figures *. 

Besides monuments to which we can attach some definite 
cult-names, we find a rich illustration in mythic representations 
of many of the moral ideas that were expressed in the 
worship. In the group of Dontas carved on the treasury of 
the Megarians at Olympia, Zeus is present at the contest 
betwcen Heracles and Acheloos, dispensing the fate of the 
action. In the group wrought by Lycios the son of Myron 
of Thetis and Eos pleading before Zeus for their children, 
the same idea appears as in the worship of Zeus Airaios. 
And the myth of Prometheus illustrates the ideas of recon- 
ciliation and mercy that can be found in the worship. But 
the greater part of the myths scarcely touch the temple- 
worship, which is purer and less fantastic than these. 

When we reckon up this whole series of monuments we see 
that the literary record is far richer and more explicit than 
the monumental in the display of the various cults and 
religious functions of Zeus. We see that very few of the 
cult-titles that are preserved in the literature are to be 
discovered in the monuments of religious art; and even 
these are usually attested not so clearly by the attributes 
or inner qualities of the work as by the inscription: without 
artificial aid we should not know a Zeus Swrip or a Zeus 
"EAevüépws. Мог can we be at all sure that any special 
aspect of the god was always represented in the same way 


* Paus. I. 40, 4. 
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and by the same forms. Тһе numismatic evidence cannot 
always be used for other works, because the face on the 
coins is often characterless and expressionless, and often 
shows no congruity with the title: there is nothing warlike, 
for instance, in the coin-representation of Zeus Urparnyés. 
Doubtless the great sculptors of the great age found ap- 
propriate expression for such widely diverging ideas as Zeus 
Piňos and Zeus “Opxios, as we know they did for the 
distinction between the Sky-Zeus and the Nether-Zeus; but 
we cannot understand by what power of expression they 
could impress upon any statue of Zeus the meaning of 
"Epketos or Кабарсчоѕ without the aid of inscription, nor have 
we any right to say that these special figures of cult were 
a frequent theme of great religious art. The statues of Zeus, 
with which any famous name is associated, represented the 
god usually in the totality of his character, while his special 
functions were appealed to rather by altars and votive tablets. 
Most of the surviving statues, busts, and reliefs of Zeus do 
not admit of being specially named, and perhaps the originals 
themselves of which these are copies possessed no special cult- 
title. But if the artistic monuments give us a less rich account 
of the manifold character of Zeus than the literature gives, 
they are far more palpable and living evidence of the forms 
in which the popular imagination invested him, and we have 
now to note the chief features of the type in art. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I. THE IDEAL TYPE OF ZEUS. 


AS regards the monuments of the earlier pre-Pheidian period 
the most interesting question is how far they contain the germ 
of the Pheidian masterpiece, how far the artists had antici- 
pated Pheidias in the discovery of forms appropriate to the 
ideal. But our evidence of the earliest archaic period is most 
scanty; no statues have survived, and probably very few 
existed ; we have to collect testimony from coins, vase-paint- 
ings, and reliefs, and most of these belong to the later archaism. 
The means of expression that the workers in this period 
possessed was chiefly external and mechanical ; character and 
personality were chiefly manifested by attributes. The most 
usual of these was the thunderbolt, whether he was repre- 
sented in action or repose; also on some archaic works, there 
was not only the thunderbolt in his hand, but on his head 
a garland of flowers, and the character becomes more manifold 
by the accumulation of attributes. Nothing is told us in the 
ancient literature about the form or pose of these representa- 
tions; but examining the series of archaic coins and vases, we 
gather that there were three commonly accepted types showing 
three varieties of pose: (1) we see the striding Zeus with the 
thunderbolt in his right hand levelled against an imaginary 
enemy or transgressor on Messenian tetradrachms, on later 
Attic coins, and in the very archaic bronze from Olympia’, 
and the eagle is sometimes flying above his extended left arm 
or perched upon іє; (2) the standing figure of Zeus in repose— 
for instance, on the coin of Athens holding the thunderbolt in 


* Vide pp. 106, 107, 111; Baumeister, Denkm. d. klass. Alterth. p. 2124, Fig. 2378. 
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his lowered right hand, and stretching out his left as though 
demanding libation. It is difficult to decide certainly between 
the comparative antiquity of these two types: the first, dis- 
playing in activity the power and functions of Zeus the 
thunderer, gratified the naive craving of archaic art for 
dramatic action; the second contains more possibilities of 
ethical expression, and is more in accord with the later con- 
ception of the peaceful unquestioned supremacy of Zeus) The 
third type with which we can best compare the Pheidian 
is that of the seated Zeus, as he appears, for instance, on the 
certain Arcadian coins of ripe archaism *, on many vase-repre- 
sentations—such, for instance, as the birth of Athene *—in the 
relief of the Harpy-tomb, and on the metope of Selinus; in 
the coin-representation he holds the sceptre as on the Harpy- 
tomb, and the right arm is outstretched with the eagle flying 
above it or resting on it ; the feet are separated, and in one 
instance at least the legs are drawn up with some freedom, 
and in these motives and forms we recognize an affinity with 
the Pheidian work. Аз regards any spiritual expression in 
the pose of the limbs, the eeuvórys, the earnestness and majesty 
that was one quality of the Pheidian ideal, we may discern 
the germ of this in the seated figures of the Harpy-tomb, 
whose forms belong to genuine Greek art, and who are akin 
to the Hellenic supreme God, although we cannot with security 
name any one of them Zeus. 

The treatment of the body and rendering of the muscles as 
we see it in the naked figures does not in the earlier period 
contribute much to the distinct character of the god; we 
see the strong forms such as any mature man or god might 
possess, rendered in the usual archaic style, with great em- 
phasis thrown on the shoulders and thighs. The Selinus 
relief shows the beginning of that idea that guided the later 
perfected art, namely, that the forms of Zeus should be 
rendered so as to express self-confident strength without 
violent effort or athletic tension of muscles, a rendering which 
assists the idea of reposeful supremacy. 


а Overbeck, Münztaf. 2, Nos. 1-3. b E.g. Мот. dell’ Inst. 3. 44. 
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In the draped archaic type the treatment of the drapery 
varies. In the earlier vases Zeus is never naked, but wears 
sometimes only a chiton with or without sleeves, sometimes 
a himation or mantle thrown over the chiton ; and on the 
figures of the Harpy-tomb the drapery is very ample, such as 
the older austerer worship of the gods required. The later 
tendency is to reveal the divine forms, and hence it came 
about that in the canonical representation of the seated Zeus, 
it is the lower limbs only that are covered by the himation, 
while the greater part of the breast is free and a fold hangs 
over the left shoulder. Now this arrangement of the drapery 
which allows the display of the rich forms of the torso, and 
attains a high artistic effect in the noble swinging wave of the 
lines, was supposed to be the creation of the ideal Pheidian 
sculpture. This is not the case. It was perfected by him, 
but it was an invention of the earlier period ; for we see it on 
one of the Arcadian coins*, on the interesting coin of the city 
of Aetna with a representation of Zeus Aetnaeus struck 
between 476 and 461, and on the metope of Selinus. 

Lastly, as regards the countenance of the archaic period, 
we can scarcely yet speak of spiritual expression *. The forms 
of the head show the usual marks of the archaic type, and we 
cannot by the features alone distinguish a Zeus from a Poseidon 
or any of the maturer gods*. "The hair is generally long and 
sometimes bound in a crobylos, but it hangs down simply 
and leaves the forehead and ears usually free; it has nothing 
of the later luxuriant or leonine treatment, never rising up 
above the forehead, except in the archaic terra-cotta group of 
Zeus and Hera from Samos mentioned above, which Overbeck 
for this insufficient reason pronounces of later date. 

Most commonly in the pre-Pheidian as well as the post- 


a Overbeck, Æ. AL. Münztaf. 2. 2 a. 

b Coin Pl. Ат. 

е The Vatican relief, found in the villa 
of Hadrian at Tibur (Müller- Wieseler, 
Denkm.d alt. Kunst, 2, No. 19; Over- 
beck, Alas, 1. 6), where Overbeck dis- 
cerns a solemn ar.d noble earnestness in 
the head of Zeus, is probably archaistic, 


and in any case does not belong to the 
archaic period. 

4 For instance the very striking ar- 
chaic bronze head from Olympia (Olymp. 
Ausgrab.24) is sometimes called а Zeus- 
head (e.g. Baumeister, Fig. 1276a), but 
the name is very doubtful. 
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Pheidian period he is bearded ; for the maturer age better 
accorded with the Greek conception and the ancient idea of 
marhe åvòpôv тє ev re: but it is important to note that both 
before and after Pheidias a youthful type of Zeus existed, the 
motive of which it is not always possible to explain. We find 
at least one beardless Zeus among the works of the Argive 
Ageladas, the predecessor and teacher of Pheidias, namely, 
a statue dedicated at Aegium in Achaea, where was localized 
the legend of the birth of Zeus and his rearing by the goat. 
The statue was kept in the house of the youthful priest, a boy 
annually elected for his beauty. And we find the same custom 
observed in regard to the idol of Zeus Ithomatas*5, another 
work of Ageladas: though here the priest is not said to 
have been youthful, and it is not certain? but only possible 
that this also was an image of the beardless god, as Ithome, 
like Aegium, possessed the legend of the birth. Now in these 
places this legend might explain the cult ; as also the Cretan 
legend might explain the cult of the youthful Zeus FeAxarós. 
The youthful Zeus of Pelusium, whose emblem was the pome- 
granate, may well be interpreted as the bridegroom Zeus, or 
as another form of Dionysos, the god of vegetation ^; but we 
do not know for what reason the Zeus at Elis dedicated by 
Smicythos? was beardless, or why the heads of Zeus Soter on 
the coins of Agrigentum and of Zeus Hellanios on the coins 
of Syracuse have the youthful form. In the earliest period, 
the male divinities one and all, with the exception of Apollo, 
are bearded ; but in the Pheidian and later work, the forms of 
other gods besides Apollo are rendered in accord with the 
Greek instinct. But we are not at liberty to say that the love 
of the youthful form for its own sake explains these rare 
representations of Zeus. 


* The Zeus Ithomatas on the Mes- с At Pelusium, Ais lepdy dyaApa 
senians' coins is always bearded, vide ^ Kacíov veavioxos 'АтбААолл páAXov. éot- 
Head, Hist. Num. p.361. Сї а bronze кёз... mpoBéBrnrar 8# T)v xeipa ral 
of Zeus, bearded and hurling thunder- хе Jordy én” abri ris бё fords ó Aóvyos 
bolt, in the Musée de Lyon, somewhat иист:ікоѕ. Ach. Tat. Erot. Script, 3. б. 
of this type: Gazette Archéol. 1880, Hirschig, р. 59. 

Pl. 11, p. 78. 3 Paus. 5. 24, 6. 

b Overbeck, А. M. Münztaf. 3. 3. 
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Of the features of the usual bearded type there is little 
more to say ; neither in forehead, mouth, nor eyebrow do the 
works of even the later archaic period show much of the 
distinct character that is impressed upon the perfected idea of 
Zeus. In the period before Pheidias no doubt the whole 
countenance came to express a certain solemn dignity 
and earnestness ; the Cyrenaic coins with the representation of 
Zeus-Ammon, which perhaps preserve the style of the work 
of Calamis, and which display something of the impressiveness 
of brow which belongs to the Pheidian ideal, belong to this 
transitional period ; and near to this period we may assign the 
relief of Zeus and Hebe in Bologna which has sometimes been 
regarded as spurious, but without good reason, although the 
inscription is not genuine?. As it stands it is one of the most 
remarkable representations of Zeus belonging to the earlier 
period of the perfected style. The himation conceals the 
lower limbs, and displaying the forms of the torso hangs over 
the shoulder; the sceptre shows him as the king. The 
features are very earnest and richly moulded, the cheeks are 
broad, the eye-sockets rather deep. The Pheidian ideal, if 
this work is really earlier than the Olympian Zeus, is fore- 
shadowed here. 

There are two works of the Pheidian period that may serve 
as comments on the masterpiece of the Pheidian sculpture : the 
relief-figures of Zeus on the Parthenon ? and on the Theseum 
friezes®. As regards chronology both these figures are probably 
earlier than the great temple-statue, and both are almost of 
the same date (circ. 440 B. C.) ; both show the best features 
of Attic sculpture, of which at this time Pheidias was the 
unrivalled head ; so that they come into the account of the 
type of Zeus which Pheidias chose or created. 

But we must bear in mind the great difference between the 
character of the frieze-figures and the temple-image: the 
latter, being set up for worship, must have been more solemn 
and severe, and could not have possessed the same freedom of 
forms or the same dramatic expression in the pose of its 


2 Pl Па. Vide Кекше, Arch. Zeit. 1871, Taf. 27. 
> pl IIIb. e PI. IVa. 
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limbs as the frieze-figures show. In both scenes the god is 
the interested spectator of a special drama: in the Parthenon 
group the Zeus is seated on his throne with a half-negligent 
but noble freedom, while in the scene on the Theseum he 
appears to be moving in his seat through the lively emotion 
which the combat caused in him. In both, the design of the 
arrangement of the drapery is on the whole the same—namely. 
to conceal the lower limbs, and to display the upper parts of 
the body, in which the idea of divine energy and power can 
be best manifested. Of the Theseum figure, the himation 
covers the outstretched left arm, probably for artistic reasons; 
and this becomes the more usual arrangement of the drapery 
of the seated Zeus. But it is in keeping with the more 
restful attitude of Zeus on the Parthenon frieze, that here the 
mantle has fallen away from the shoulder. The latter repre- 
sentation is altogether more expressive of the peaceful majesty 
of the god, and has possibly more affinity with the temple- 
statue, which naturally would show less ease and abandon, 
but which might well have resembled this in the pose of the 
legs. Also the sphinx on the throne recalls part of the decora- 
tion of the throne of the Olympian god. As regards the ren- 
dering of the forms there is little that is specially characteristic 
of the supreme god, for the large style that appears in the 
treatment of the flesh and great surfaces of muscle, in the 
reserve and solemnity of the whole, is to be looked for in any 
work of Pheidias. The pose indeed speaks to the character of 
the god, as elsewhere in the frieze it is the pose that defines 
the divinity. As regards the countenance we can say little, 
for it is too defaced ; but probably much of the expression 
that was achieved in the countenance of the Olympian head 
was anticipated here. We can conjecture what we have lost 
when we note the extraordinary power of ethical and spiritual 
expression in the other heads of the frieze. But both here 
and on the Theseum it seems that the sculptor has scarcely 
indicated the flowing locks of Zeus as an essential feature. 
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П. THE STATUE ОГ ZEUS OLYMPIOS. 


The image of the god wrought by Pheidias at the zenith of 
his artistic renown for the temple of Olympia was regarded as 
the masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, and the fullest 
and deepest expression in plastic form of the national worship. 
Of no other work of ancient art is the account that remains so 
detailed, varied, and emotional. The description left by Pau- 
sanias* is as usual the dryest but the most accurate and full. 
The deity was seated on a richly-carved throne, wearing a 
crown of wild olive-leaves wrought of gold, and in his right 
hand holding a Nike of gold and ivory, who also wore a crown 
and carried in her hand a garland, while his left hand was 
grasping a sceptre wrought of variegated metals and sur- 
mounted with an eagle. His face and the parts of his body 
that were bare were of ivory, his sandals and himation of gold. 
From the silence of Pausanias concerning any other garment, 
as well as from the general history of the type of Zeus, we can 
conclude with certainty that he was represented with the 
mantle only, which, we may believe, was wrapt about his 
lower limbs, and, leaving the torso bare, fell lightly over his 
shoulder: an arrangement most expressive of the dignity of 
the god, and affording the most striking interchange of light 
from the surfaces of gold and ivory. The garment was worked 
over with forms of animals and flowers, especially the lily, 
which we may probably interpret as the symbol of immor- 
tality*. The olive-crown, being the prize of the Olympian 
victor, expressed the great function of Zeus as the guardian of 
the Olympian games and of the unity of Greece. 

The figure of victory which here for the first time he holds 
in his hand, instead of the eagle his constant attribute in the 
older monuments, marks him as the god to whom victory 
belongs; for, as a later coin proves, she was not facing the 

2 B. II. statue of Alexander in Cos on the night 

b Lilies adorned the head of the of his death; the Coans called the lily 
archaic Aeginetan statue of Zeus men- ‘the immortal’ flower, тд áuflpóstov, 
tioned by Pausanias, 5. 22; Athenaeus, and the story must allude to his apo- 


р. 684, quotes from Nikander the story — theosis. 
that lilics bloomed from the head of the 
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spectator as though passing from Zeus to the worshipper, 
but was seen in profile, half-turned towards Zeus and holding 
up the garland to him*. In fact, the idea of the victorious 
god was prominent in the whole figure, for groups of victories 
were carved in relief on each of the legs and feet of the throne. 
At the extremities of its back stood the free figures of the 
Hours and Graces, of such proportions that their heads were 
higher than his, and on the cross-pieces, barriers, and base- 
ment of the throne were carved or painted the great myths 
which the epos or drama had made Pan-hellenic : the battle of 
Heracles and Theseus with the Amazons, the punishment of 
the Niobids, the labours of Heracles, the deliverance of Prome- 
theus, the birth of Aphrodite from the sea. So far the bare 
record of Pausanias enables us to gather the manifold idea 
of the whole. The pose and attributes of the god revealed 
him in kingly repose with the Victory ever at his side, 
as the supreme moral deity whose worship, rising above 
the particularism of local cult and the political severance of 
tribes and cities, was one of the few bonds of the national 
union. To such an idea the mythic by-work carved on the 
throne gave content and depth. The Amazon-contest is the 
symbol of the struggle against lawlessness and barbarism, and 
is the mythic counterpart of the battle of Salamis, which is 
more clearly recorded on the throne in the persons of Hellas 
and Salamis holding the figure-heads of ships in their hands. 
Even the slaughter of the Niobids is no mere legend of 
destruction such as the primitive art loved, but through the 
genius of Aeschylus had gained the noblest poetical beauty, 
and a higher ethical meaning as a story of the divine retribu- 
tion for presumptuous sin, and now for the first time appears 
as a theme of great religious sculpture. But no scene that 
was wrought on the throne possessed such spiritual significance, 
or could contribute so much to the moral aspect of Zeus, as the 
myth of the Prometheus Unbound, unique as it was among 
Greek legends for the idea of mercy that underlies it, and for its 
handling of the dark problem of necessity conflicting with the 

* For the artistic necessity of this arrangement vide chapter on the Phei- 
dian Athena, p. 366. 
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supreme power of the divinity. This also 18 а new motive appro- 
priated by perfected Greek sculpture, though not discovered by 
itè; and here also Aeschylus had been beforehand interpre- 
ting the story and fixing it in the imagination of the people. 
The group that was richest in figures and offered most scope to 
the sculptor's power was that which was carved on the base- 
ment of the throne, in which Zeus and the other leading 
divinities appeared as spectators of the birth of Aphrodite 
from the waves. The theme hitherto untried by art was 
derived from the older epic religious poetry. The Homeric 
Hymn describing the birth presents us with a subject full of 
genial physical and spiritual ideas, that could offer as many 
fine motives of sculpture as the birth of Athena, and its 
cosmic significance is shown by the presence of Helios and 
Selene, who appeared on the basement at either extremity of 
the group. The Graces and the Hours at the back of the 
throne have a higher significance than they possessed on the 
throne of the Amyclean Apollo, where they served chiefly as 
monumental supports. Here they express the character of 
the god as the orderer of the seasons, the dispenser of the 
fruitfulness and beauty of the year”. 

Thus the work upon the throne and about the person of 
Zeus helps the interpretation of the whole, completing or 
explaining the incomplete or vague accounts given by ancient 
writers of the meaning of the image. We can thus partly 
understand the moral analysis given us by Dio Chrysostom in 
his ecstatic description*. According to him the style and the 
forms gave clear illustration of the many cult-names of Zeus, 
of the manifold aspects of his worship; this was the Pan- 
hellenic god, the guardian of a peaceful and united Hellas, 
the giver of life and all blessings, the common father and 
saviour of men, Zeus the king, the city-god, the god of friend- 


^ The subject appears on a black- a picture described by Philostratus 
figured vase in Berlin; Otto Jahn’s (Jmag. 2) they are given golden hair, 
Beiträge, Taf. 8. which he supposes to be symbolical of 
> The Hours are personages connected the ripening corn. 
with the processes of life and birth as * Dio Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 236, 
well as with time; they belong to the — 412 К. 
circle of the Moirae and Aphrodite. In 
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ship, the god of the suppliant and the stranger. ‘His power 
and kingship are displayed by the strength and majesty of the 
whole image, his fatherly care for men by the mildness and 
loving-kindness in the face; the solemn austerity of the work 
marks the god of the city and the law, ... he seems like to 
one giving and abundantly bestowing blessings.’ 

The statement is perhaps over-analytical, but we may well 
believe that in the work of Pheidias the full and manifold 
ideal was perfectly shown—‘so that none of the beholders 
could easily acquire another conception*’—this being the 
express likeness of the god, the masterpiece of Greek reli- 
gious sculpture, ‘of all images upon the earth the most 
beautiful and the most beloved by heaven”? The account 
of Pausanias attests the moral imagination of Pheidias in his 
choice of attributes and symbols: he has rejected all imagery 
of terror; the thunderbolt nowhere appears^: his ideal is 
the peaceful and benevolent god. But it is interesting to 
note that it is not the external attributes which helped Dio 
Chrysostom to find that wealth of meaning which the image 
possessed in his eyes; and that therefore we are dealing here 
with no monument of the archaic hieratic art which relied on 
certain signs and symbols to express its meaning. Symbols 
and attributes are not wanting to the work of Pheidias, but 
they are allowed no separate function; they merely aid the 
expression, which is conveyed by the forms of the body and 
the face. 

No doubt his unique power in plastic spiritual expression 
was most manifest in his treatment of the countenance, which 
must have revealed in clear interpretation the ideas embodied 
in the whole form. The ancient writers are fortunately more 
outspoken than usual on this point. Macrobius records that 
P eidias himself declared that ‘from the eyebrows and the 


* T io Chrys. Or. 12. Dind. p. 230, 
401 R 


Taf. 18) representing Zeus opposite to 
Nike, he bears no thunderbolt, which in 


b 4d. p. 220, 383 К. 

c This significant omission is probably 
not n innovation made by Pheidias 
himself. On one of the vases published 
by tackelberg (Graber der Hellenen, 


archaic art is his most common symbol, 
and is frequently given him in quite 
peaceful representations of the later 
period. 
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hair he had gathered the whole face of Zeus*;' and we have 
the interesting story in Strabo that, when asked what had 
inspired his conception, Pheidias replied that his imagination 
had been moved by the lines of Homer: * The son of Kronos 
spake and he nodded assent with his gleaming eyebrows ; 
and from the immortal head of the king the deathless locks 
waved down, and great Olympus was shaken with his nod ;' 
and Strabo, or the Scholiast, adds: *The poet incites the 
imagination to express some great type, some form of great 
power worthy of Zeus ^. 

The story has more value than most anecdotes about 
artists; for, if not literally true, it proves what the Greek 
spectator himself saw in the countenance: it proves that for 
him it embodied the conception of Homer, and is testimony 
of the profound earnestness, the peaceful and reserved 
strength, the exalted life, manifested in the feature; and we 
can believe, on the authority of Dio Chrysostom, that there 
was added to the eeuvórgs, or solemnity which was proper 
to every Pheidian work, the more specially characteristic 
expression of benignity and loving-kindness, the expression 
which corresponds to the cult-ideas of Zeus Philios and 
Soter. 

The passionate enthusiasm of the ancient descriptions 
cannot give us a full and concrete impression of this work, 
but serves to indicate that there was in it a great and strange 
power operative by processes which require a philosophic 
history of Greek art to explain. And the record also enables 
us to some extent to test the value of the claim of certain 
coin-figures to be regarded as copies of the Zeus-image of 
Pheidias. In his Kunst-Mythologie, Overbeck has urged many 
reasons for accepting three extant Elean coins of the period of 
Hadrian as the most faithful reproductions of the face 
figure. The two that present the whole figure are fount in 
the state collections of Florence and Stockholm, and have 
often been published °; we see the god on his thron in 
profile from right to left with the olive-crown upon his short 
and close-pressed hair, with the Nike in his right hand and 

^ Saturn. 5. 13, 23. b Strabo, p. 354. © Coin PL A 8. 
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sceptre in his left. Undoubtedly, then, the coin-stamper had 
the Pheidian original before his eyes, and tries to reproduce it 
in outline. Yet the value of this slight copy has been greatly 
overrated ; for except that it helps to establish that the Victory 
was turned partly towards Zeus, it teaches us nothing 
certain that we did not before know from the account of 
Pausanias, and it is entirely lacking in imaginative expression. 
Overbeck indeed admires the solemn simplicity, the freedom 
from all ostentation in the pose, and especially the position of 
the sceptre, which is held erect and rather close to the body ; 
but Stephani, in a long polemic in the Compte-Rendu*, of 
which the negative criticism 15 of more value than the positive 
theory, complains justly of the stiffness of the figure, and its 
want of free rhythm. And the general accuracy is open to 
suspicion when we see that the figure is almost certainly clad 
in a chiton”, and not in the himation which we have every 
reason to believe was the sole garment of the Pheidian Zeus. 
Now the chiton was the archaic vesture of Zeus, and the coin- 
stamper of Hadrian's time may have had some temptation to 
*archaize' in his work as copyist. Another Elean coin of 
Hadrian’s time *, mentioned by Stephani, shows the figure of 
Zeus Olympios ez face, in head body and pose free from all 
archaism and stiffness, and clad in the himation alone, while 
the left arm with the sceptre is held much freer of the body 4, 
and the whole form is more in accordance with the style of 
the Parthenon frieze. 

Another coin of Elis? of the same period, published and 
described by Overbeck, and regarded by him as contributing 
most to our knowledge of the Pheidian masterpiece, bears 


a Compte-Rendu, 1875, pp. 160-193, 
and 1876, Nachtrag, p. 224. 

> Overbeck would make out the 
drapery of the coin-figure to be a 
himation gathered up in a large fold 
over the left shoulder; but a very 
similar coin, also of Hadrian's period, 
published by Friedlander (Monats- 
berichte d. Kön. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin, 
1874, p. 502, No. 5; Overbeck, Gesch. 
d. Griech. Plast. 1, p. 258, Fig. 56 b), 


shows the figure seated from left to 
right, clearly wearing the chiton. 

© Coin Pl. A ro. 

4 The simpler pose of the sceptre on 
Overbeck's coin, stiff as it may ap- 
pear, is yet perhaps more suitable for 
а temple-statue some forty feet in 
height. 

° In the Paris collection: Coin PI. 
А 9. 
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upon its obverse the head of Zeus Olympios crowned with 
the wild olive. The countenance, according to that writer, 
possesses not only a remarkable nobility of expression, but 
also just those characteristic qualities which, according to the 
record of Dio Chrysostom, belonged to the Zeus of Pheidias. 
But Overbeck himself notes with much surprise the severe 
and simple arrangement of the close-pressed hair, in which 
even traces of the archaic stiffness appear to survive. And he 
actually attributes to the coin a unique value in that it 
alone discloses to us the astonishing fact that Pheidias in 
this, the master-work of his life, chose to hamper himself by 
obedience to the archaic tradition. Even æ priori this is 
incredible There is no archaism in the great sculpture of 
the Parthenon gable or frieze. There was none in the coun- 
tenance of his Athena Parthenos, if we may accept the 
testimony—as we surely may— of the beautiful fragment of 
the marble head found recently on the Acropolis*. Now the 
Olympian Zeus is of later work than these, and the crowning 
achievement of the greatest religious sculpture of Greece; 
and we should require more than the evidence of a doubtful 
coin to convince us that Pheidias, in this work, fell back into 
a stiff and conventional manner, of which he, and even sculp- 
tors before him, had long abandoned the tradition. But there 
are other than @ priori objections. Overbeck and those who 
have accepted his view about the coin either do not deal at 
all, or deal very insufficiently, with the question how it was 
that people who looked on the face of the god at Olympia 
were reminded of the great words of Homer about the waving 
immortal locks, if the locks of Pheidias' statue were trim and 
straight and stiff. And Stephani does well to ask what 
prompted the later sculptor of the Zeus-head from Otricoli 
to arrange the hair violently about the head like a lion's 
mane, if there was no trace or hint of such treatment in the 
preceding work of that sculptor who fixed for all time the 
ideal of Zeus. This trait in the Otricoli head is an exaggera- 
tion, but it is an exaggeration of something that we know to 
have been found in the Pheidian original, and which does not 
2 Described in Athena Monuments, p. 368. 
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appear at all in the head on Overbeck's coin, about which no 
one would dream of saying ‘the artist has conceived the whole 
face from the hair and the eyebrows.’ The illusion has been 
strengthened by the very deceptive reproduction of the coin 
in Overbeck's plates. The photograph and the cast of it 
by no means bear out his enthusiastic account, but show 
à countenance that is not very impressive either for its artistic 
beauty or its spiritual expression, and is earnest and solemn 
rather than mild and benign. The tendency towards archaism, 
which has been overstated but is discernible in these two late 
coin-types of Elis, may be due, as Stephani supposes, to an 
archaizing affectation of Hadrian's period. 

Surely the fourth-century coins of Elis that bear upon them 
the head of Zeus crowned with the olive are of more value, as 
probably preserving something of the form and the spirit of 
the countenance of the great statue*. The luxuriant treatment 
of the hair is slightly indicated on the coin by a few free 
locks, the eye and the eyebrows are dominating features of the 
whole type, and some slight expression proper to the friendly 
god appears on the half-opened lips. But, in spite of this 
series, there is much in the literary record which no coin has 
been found to illustrate. Still slighter is the aid from vase- 
painting, though the form of Zeus on a beautiful Kertsch vase 
of the fourth century may show us something of the Pheidian 
ideal®. The Melian marble head in the British Museum is 
a masterpiece of Greek religious sculpture, showing the high 
imagination and abiding influence of the Pheidian school, of 
which it is probably a late product. And more than most 
surviving works of antiquity it enables us to understand what 
Pheidias himself is made to say about the moral and ideal 
side of his art in the treatise of Dio Chrysostom. But the 
belief that this is an Asclepios and not a Zeus is slightly the 
more probable *. 

Excavation may yet bring to light some work that will tell 
us as much of the Zeus Olympios of Pheidias as the discoveries 


а Head, Hist. Num. p. 355, Fig. ment of the hair. 
234; vide Professor Gardner, 7yfes of b Compte-Rendu Atlas, 1859, PI. I. 
Greek Coins, p. 137, who objects to * According to Cavvadias a very 
this coin as too archaistic in the treat- similar head has been found at Amorgos 
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of the last few years have told us about Athena Parthenos . 
Meantime we must be content with the literary record and 
with the works of later artists who modified but never 
entirely deserted the great canonical type. His own pupils 
were doubtless content to follow in their master's steps, and 
the statue of Zeus by Theokosmos of Megara was evidently 
inspired by his teacher's master-work. 

The next generation, the younger Attic school, achieved 
great results in a certain sphere of religious sculpture, by 
working out the types of Poseidon, Apollo, Eros, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, and the kindred divinities of the Dionysiac circle, 
the forms with which passion and sentiment could mingle; 
but Pheidias’ hands left the ideal of Zeus perfected, and the art 
of the fourth century, finding for it no further legitimate 
development, worked at other themes. The Alexandrine age 
lost the power little by little of reproducing the forms of the 
religious sculpture in the older manner and spirit; for the 
spiritual and political beliefs from which the older sculpture 
had drawn its best material were undermined and changed, 
and the ideas to which the later religious imagination clave 
were chiefly drawn from the Dionysiac or Eleusinian mysteries, 
or from foreign beliefs of which the forms were vague and 
mystic. 

We can note the change in the Alexandrine type of features, 
whether the head carved is human or divine; we see stamped 
upon them the mental qualities that dominated the period of 
the Diadochi and Epigoni, voluptuousness and a restlessness 
that showed itself in exaggerated act and sentiment; it is 
these qualities appearing in the representation of divinities 
that change the forms and enfeeble the tradition. In one 


by the side of a head of Hygieia; 
Deltion Archaeol. 1888, April. Cf. also 


much to our knowledge of the Zeus 
Olympios. In certain important respects 


Athen. Mittheil. 1892, p. т. 

^ The bead in the Villa Albani which 
has recently been brought into notice 
by Amelung (Römische Mittheil. 8. 
1893, p. 184), as derived from a Zeus- 
original of Pheidias and as closely re- 
sembling the head on the Elean coin of 
Hadrian, does not seem to contribute 


its treatment of the hair differs from that 
which we see on the coin. The type of 
the head appears to agree with the coin- 
type in so far as the length of tbe skull 
is considerably more than its breadth. 
But the reverse is true of the heads of 
the Parthenon and of others that belong 
to the Pheidian School. 
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respect the type of Zeus suffered less than those of others; 
for on the whole it was preserved free from any manifestly 
sensuous expression, which appears only in the later develop- 
ment of the type of Zeus Ammon. Yet it suffers from the 
excessive emphasis of one or the other part of the Pheidian 
ideal, and much that was essentia] was changed: in the place 
of calm and still majesty we see in the later type an imperious 
self-assertion : in place of the reserved power, the possession 
of strength without effort, we find a self-consciousness and 
a straining force. The bright but clear intellectual expres- 
sion becomes an expression of overwrought thought. But 
at first the influence of the great tradition remains strong. 
The Zeus of Otricoli is a Roman work®, being of Carrara 
marble, but more perhaps than any existing work of ancient 
sculpture it retains the impress of the Pheidian original, in 
spite of the changed forms. The majesty and worth, the 
inner spirit of the old sculpture is still seen, and the mild 
benevolence of the Pheidian ideal is expressed in the half- 
opened mouth. But the head has no longer the Pheidian 
depth, the centre of the face is broader and more deeply 
marked than in that older type; the forms of the skull are 
less clear, because of the masses of the luxuriant hair, which 
forms a kind of framework overshadowing the face. Doubt- 
less also in the Pheidian work the hair was ample and flowing, 
but the rendering of it could hardly have been so exuberant 
as this, as we may judge from other monuments of the Pheidian 
style. The other feature in the original of which we have 
evidence was the strong marking of the brow, which dominated 
the whole expression of the face ; it is the exaggeration of this 
that we see in the violent depressions and swellings about the 
forehead and eyes of the head of Otricoli In fact the fore- 
head has something of a leonine character, which appears also 
in the raised tufts of hair above; just as in many heads of 
Alexander we see the allusion to the lion type in the treat- 
ment of the forehead and hair. The sculptor of the Otricoli 
head has made a study from the masterpiece of Pheidias, and 
hence the forms are rendered so as to produce their proper 
а Pl. IV b. 
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effect when seen from below and at a distance; but he has 
given an excessive emphasis to the expression of mental 
force, and he has not succeeded in charging the countenance 
with that profound inner life which we see in the Parthenon 
heads, and which we must suppose in the fullest measure for 
the face of the Pheidian Zeus. 

This one quality of Zeus, the quality of intellectual force, 
was the favourite theme of the Graeco-Roman sculptors: they 
could best understand this, and could express it easily enough 
by the excessive marking of the forehead and the deep lines 
on the face. The head of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg 
is a striking instance of this lower and narrower conception ; 
the forehead is higher and the cheek much less broad than in 
the older type, the eyebrows are very protruding and swollen, 
and the eye-sockets very deep. The face, in fact, is * patheti- 
cally' treated, and the god has no longer the character of one 
elpqvikós каї партаҳод mpaos, but wears an expression of restless 
over-anxious thought. The influence of the Pheidian work is 
still traceable but from a distance *. 

In the later representations of the god in action, as for 
instance on the Pergamene frieze, we note the difference in the 
rendering of the torso. The sculptors aim chiefly at express- 
ing the overpowering force of the muscles: the strength is no 
longer ideal but partly physical. 

The spirit and tendencies of the later Alexandrine age are 
most manifest in the monuments of Zeus Ammon. The ear- 
liest representation of him in Greece was the statue by Calamis, 
carved for the shrine erected by Pindar in Thebes. The 
type, apart from the ram's horns, was no doubt purely Hellenic, 
and the rendering worthy of the * Lord of Olympus; as he is 
called in a fragment of Pindar; and a coin of Cyrene? of 
nearly the same epoch shows us the head of Zeus Ammon 
in the style of the transitional period before Pheidias—an 
impressive countenance, cold and austere, with a powerful 
marking of the eyebrow. And no doubt the genuine and 
wholesome tradition of Greek sculpture lingered for some 


^ Pl. Va. Vide my article in the > Head, Hist. Num. p. 728, Fig. 
Hellenic Journal, 1888, pp. 43-45. 328. 
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time in the monuments of this adopted worship. But later, 
at some point in the Alexandrine period, the hint of the 
animal from which the god had grown began to appear in 
the face, as this age loved to try experiments in blending the 
animal with the human traits. А marble bust at Naples* 
preserves the older ideal in the rendering of the forehead and 
other features, and the power and function of the oracular god 
is strikingly expressed ; but the long nose and the curving line 
of the extremity are traits borrowed from the ram, and the 
mouth is unmistakably sensual. More bizarre and unnatural 
in effect is the head of Zeus Ammon in Munich ^, a work 
probably of later origin than the last; the hair of the beard 
resembles a wild beast's fell, but it is not so much the fusion of 
the animal and divine forms as the incongruity of the expres- 
sion that marks this work as alien to those of the earlier style. 
The face seems to express a bitter merriment, a mingling of 
care and laughter ; it is neither Zeus nor Dionysos, although 
the sculptor was possibly thinking of a certain affinity between 
Ammon and the latter god. In both these heads we can trace 
the evil effects of the Alexandrine @coxpacia, which tended to 
blur and falsify the outlines of the older types*. 

But none of these later works or types prevailed over 
or obscured the influence of the Pheidian image upon the 
imagination of the classical world. The last witness to its 
enduring impressiveness is Porphyry, who in a passage of 
wild symbolism?, in which he gives a mystic meaning to all 
the details of the typical representation of Zeus, evidently has 
before his mind the figure wrought by Pheidias. 


a Overbeck, A.-/. Atlas, 1. Taf. 3, а work of Graeco-Egyptian art, but the 
No. 5. non-Hellenic character and the animal 
b Atlas, 1. 3; 7- nature of the god prevail; the body is 
с An interesting figure of Zeus а herme ending in a serpent; the head 
Ammon has been recently published has the ram's horns and scarcely any 
(Eph. Arch. 1893, Пу. 12, 13, p. 187), expression. 
which shows the last result of this ten- 3 Ap. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 3. 9, 5. 
dency; it is probably from Alexandria, 
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Crete. 

1а Zeus Kpgrayevjs: С. Г. Gr. 2554 in treaty between the Cretan 
cities, Latus and Olus: ёриро тд» Ziva тб» Kprroyevía kai тй» "Hpav. 

b On certain coins struck under Titus, Overbeck, Kunst-Myth. т, 
Münztaf. 3. no. 19 with inscription. ЁЁ. Arch, 1893, Пі. т. no. 8. 


с Zeus Kprrayevjs in Carian inscriptions near Olymus, Mitt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 395. 


* Io. Lyd. de Mens. 4. pp. 83, 84 Bekk. "Eparoo6évgs ye pay róv Ма 
ev тр Kpnrn texOjvat Aéyei, kdkeifev Sid róv Kpóvov PédBov uerevexÓrva els 
Ná£ov: Jb. б KopivÓs (Evpndos) тд» Ala ev rjj каб fjpás Avdiq теҳбђиш 
Bovdera, . . . ётї yàp kal viv mpòs тф дитікф ris Zapüiavàv móecs pépet rijs 
Gxpwpeias то Tuddou rómos éoriv, bs таа: pèv yovai Ards “Yeriov (простуо- 
pevero). 

? Eurip. Крӯтеѕ frag. 475 a. Dind.: 

dyvov ёё Bíov relvouev é£ об 

Atos "Iüatov poros yevóugv 

каї уџктітбћоо Zaypéws (povràs 

tds т Фиофауоу< Sairas reAécas 

шутрї т ópeía дада dvacxàv 

kai Kovprrov 

Вакҳоѕ éxAnOnv ócwoÜeis, 
Cf. Strabo 468 èv дё rå Крутр каї... rà тод Atos iepà idiws ётетећєіто uer 
Opyiag oU kai ToLovT@Y TrporróAcv oto, тєрї Tov Aióvvaóv єїт of Zárvpot. 

* Diod. Sic. 5. 77 xarà rjv Крути év Кубсф vójipov ёё dpyaíov elva 
Qavepàs ras reAeràs таўтас тйс: mapaðiðoshaı. Apoll. Bibl. т. 1, $ 6 yea 
ёё (‘Péa) ev üvrpe тїз Аїкт]< Aia kai roUrov џёу didwoe трёфєс ба: Kovpyai тє 
каї rais . , . Nupqats 'Aüpacre(a тє xai "10у. Strabo 478 тф» 'Ereo- 
крт» vmüpxev ù Ilpácos каї . . . ёутайба rà rod Auraíov Ards Íepóv' каї 
yàp 3) Aikrg mXgotov. 

* Zeus Awraios in oath of alliance between Hierapytna and 
Gortyna, C. 1. Gr. 2555 Opviw ... Тара фратріоу kal Zava Awralov, 


ёа Zeds ФаХакрӧѕ év”Apyet, Clem. Alex. Strom. р. 33 P. 
b Anthol. 7. 7. 746 Оде péyas keira Zay, bv Аа xixAjoKovot. 
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© Hygin. Fab. 139 Amalthea pueri (Iovis) nutrix eum in cunis in 
arbore suspendit, ut neque coelo neque terra neque mari inveniretur. 
* Athen. 9. зуба (NedvÓgs б Ku(ikqvós. kal `Ауабок\ӯ 6 Baßvňóvos) 
pudevovaw ev Kpirp yevéoba тў» той Ards rékvoow émi rìs Діктуе, ev fj Kal 
атбррптоѕ yíveraı Ovoia. déyerar yap os dpa Aù ndjv vmécyev s kai t 
operepm ypvop® meptorxvedoa, àv kvv(nÜÓpàv тоў Bpépeos, dvemdiorov rois 
тароочу eride. Aw mrávrec rò (Gov roro перісєптоу jyo)vrai, kai ойк v, 
now, тёр xpeüv Oaícawro. Праісо: дё каї iepà pé(ovaw vi, kal айт 
mporeAns avrois 7) Óvaía vevopucrat. 
+ Anth. 9. 645: 
Zdpüws, 7 Avddy ёбоҳдѕ єїш modus 
páprus yè mporn yevopny Aids" où yàp éAéyxew 
AdÓpiov via “Pens FOcdov jperepys. 
avr] Kat Врорїф yevouny rpodós. 


10 Paus. 8. 38, 2 xópa тє ёст ev тё Локаќо Крптєа xadoupevn, . . . 
каї rjv Крӯтпи ёда б Kpgràv exer Aóyos трафт»ш Ata Tò xcepíov roro eivat 


каї où тй vioov üpgqua(nrovaw oi ’Apkddes. 


па Strabo 387 Afyov де ixavàs oikeîrar, істородо: 8€ évrabfa ròv Ма 
bn’ atyós dvarpadrvat. 

b Paus. 7. 24, 4 ёст: 8 каї Ga Aiytedow ауй\џата xaÀkoU menon- 
péva, Zeus тє ў\№кіар mais kai ‘Hpakdis, офде oro €yov по yéveia, 'Аує\ада 
Téxvg Tov 'Apyeiov. rovro:s катӣ Eros iepeis aiperol yivovrar kai éxdrepa tov 
dyaXpuárov ётї rais oikíaus péver тоо iepovpevov. тй дє Єтї паћаибтера проєкё- 
кріто ёк ràv maiüov lepacba T Ati б vikàv кйХ\е. 

1 Strabo 648 4 marps (Magnesia on the Maeander) & ikavàs avrov 
ni£na«e порфорау év0vcaca iepópevov то? сосітбћмдоѕ Aus. Pindar Of. 5. до : 

Srp wees Zed, Крбибу тє аюу Aódov 
zo. aue ОИЕ РС 
tiv т 'АХфед» cip) peovr’ *Ідаїбу тє сєшибу ávrpov. 

13 Zeus Tovaios on coins of Tralles of Imperial period, Wrst. Num. 
р. 555. 


Dodona. 

а II 16. 233: 
Zed dva, Awdwvaie, ПєАатүшкє, тү\66: vatov, 
Додов pedéov Ovaxepépov, арфі дє Seddoi 
col vaiova’ vropyrat йиттбтоде$ yapacedvat. 

b Od. 14. 327: 


tov & és Awdavnv фато Bhpevai, бфра 6coio 
єк Spvds tyexduoro Ards BovMjv énakovca:, 
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с Hesiod, ap. Strabo, p. 328 додот» фтубу ve ПєХатуф» pavor 
fev: Jb. зу Додои тойгу» тд pèv maħaiòv отд Ocamporois jv kai Td pos б 
Tópapos ў Tpápos . . . of Ф кета тд iepóv . . . ато дё той Topdpou тоў und 
тоў пошто? Aeyopévovs vmodrjras тод Aids . . . Topoúpovs pact AexGyvat. 

а Od. 16. 403: 

el рё к аіђсос: Aids нєуйһоо бешотес (0.1, торойро) 
> , , Li » , $5.8 

airés тє krevéo tous т GAdous mavtas dvófo, 

> Rr з А , , " 

el Bé к dmorpemági beoi, тайтатба! dveya. 

ө Strabo 329 кат dpxàs pev ойу dvüpes та» oi mpodmrevovres Фотероу 
$ атедеїүбтүтар rpeis ypaiat, ereh каї aúvvaos rà. Аш mpocamedeixOn Kai jj 
Мм). 

f Hesiod, ар. Soph. Trach. 1169 Schol vj» 86 Zeds epidnoe каї y 
хрпатір:о» eivar тішоу dvÜpórrois, vaiev $ èv mvÓpév, фтуо?, čvðev єтїүӨбдлө! 


pavrnia парта dépovra:. 


€ Steph. Byz. s. v. Додои" Zovidas де fot Syywvaiov Ards iepòv eivat év 
Өєсоаћ:а. 


h Aesch. Prom. Vinc. 829: 
emel yàp Abes mpós Моћосой уатеда 
Thy almúvoróv т дрфі Додор, iva 
pavreia Üükós т ёсті OcamporoU Ais, 
тёраѕ т йтістоу. ai mpoonyopor Spves. 
i Soph. Zrach. 169: 
тоаўт' ёфраќє mpós hev cipappeva 
és тї» mañay Qwyóv айдўта{ more 


Додом diccdv ёк mederddav ey. 


k Paus. то. 12, IO ras IIeAeiddas .. . A€youat, каї дса: yuvatkdv mporas 
тадє rà ётр Zeds Hv, Zeùs ёсті, Zeds Eooetar Ф peydde Ze), Га картой 


аме, 8: kNjCere ратєра уаїар. 


1 Strabo 7. Frag. 1 tows 8€ twa mrijow ai треї пєристераї enérovro 
efaiperov, e£ &v ai tépecat maparnpovpevar mpoeÜéami(ov. — pagi dé каї катӣ Tiv 
rà» Molorràv каї Oca mperàv у\ӧттау tas ypaías medias kaAeigÜai kai roUs 
yépovras tedious’ xai tows ойк dpvea Foav ai Opvdovpevar TleAeuddes, AAG 
yuvaikes ypatat rpeis тєрї TÒ iepüv cxoAd{oucat, 

m Dion. Halic. Hist. Rom. 1. 14 (tò парі Awdavaios pudodoyouperor) 
eket pev emt Spvds lepás xabeCopern тєрїттєрй Dea maet edeyero. 

п Herod. 2. 55 таде 8& Awdwvaiav pasiv ai mpopduries’ . . . i(opévgv бє 
ш» (rjv тєхєада) ёпї dwyóv айдаёатба povi dvOpwnnin, ws xpeàv et 
parrjiov айтбб: Ards уе›єтбш. Cf. 54—56. 
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9 Ephorus, ap. Strabo, р. 402 ёк бё roórev Boworois pdvos dvOpas 
mpoDeami(ew èv Avorn. 


P Cic. de Drivin. т. 76 maximum vero illud portentum isdem Spar- 
tiatis fuit, quod, cum oraculum ab Jove Dodonaeo petivissent de 
victoria sciscitantes, legatique vas illud, in quo inerant sortes, conloca- 
vissent, simia . .. sortes .. . disturbavit. . . . 


a Serv. Aen. 3. 466 (Dodona) ubi Iovi et Veneri templum a veteribus 
fuerat consecratum. Circa hoc templum quercus immanis fuisse dicitur, 
ex cuius radicibus fons manabat, qui suo murmure instinctu deorum 
diversis oracula reddebat; quae murmura anus Pelias interpretata . . . 
narratur et aliter fabula: Iupiter quondam Hebae filiae tribuit duas 
columbas humanam vocem edentes, quarum altera provolavit in 
Dodonae glandiferam silvam. 


T Cic. de Dzv. 1. 95 (Lacedaemonii) de rebus maioribus semper aut 
Delphis oraclum aut ab Hammone aut a Dodona petebant, Cf. Plutarch, 
Lys. 25. 

8 Paus. 8. 11, 12 'A8gratois д2 pávrevpa єк Awdcrns ZwceAar ЎАӨєу olkidew 

ої де où a edpoviaavres тд elpnpévov ёс re imepopíovs стратєіаѕ mporx0naav 


S , ; 
xai es Toy Supaxooiwy тдћероу. 


t Demosth. ката Мед. p. 531 тає pavreias, év ais amdoas dvppnpévov 
eupnoere TH móet Gpoiws ёк Ає\фф>» каї ex Додор, xópovs iordvat: 10. "Ex 
Додои pavréar TQ дпре TO ’AOnvaiay б Tod Ais onpaiver . . . aiperoùs 
mépmew Kedever Oewpovs evvea, каї TovTous дий raxéov TG Ad тф èv Tonápo 
треї< Bods каї mpos éxdoT@ Bvt duo ois, тў дё Аіфур Вой» kaAMepew. СЁ. 
Fals. Leg. p. 436. 

u Schol. ZZ. 16. 233 ó 22 Awdavuios xai vaios' Ўдр\й yàp тй éxei 
хоріа. 

v C. I. Gr. 2909 икђсаѕ Naa та ev AeBóvg: cf. inscription from 
Tegea, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 15. Bekker, Anecdota 1, p. 285 


Naíov Aus" б vads той Aids, ds ёх AjÀo, Natov Atós kaAeirat. 


v Carapanos, Dodone, pl. 34. 5: Collitz, Dialect-Inschrifien 1562 
émxowavrat Коркираїог тф Ad TH Naim «ai rà Arovg тїї ка bev ij jpóov 
Üvovres kai ebydpevor кста xal йр‹тта «ai viv каї els тб» ётета xpóvov 
Роби, Carapanos, pl. 34. 4: Collitz 1563 émuowávra: тої Kopru- 
paiot тф Aù Маф xai та Дифур Tin ка Gedy ђ ђрфоу Өуоутєѕ xai edydpevor 
ópovooiev ent тфуабду. 

x C.T. А.т. 34 той Bopob rhs муп : inscription of fifth century в.с. 
Cf. 16. 3. 333. 
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Ма Zeus Парорфаїіоѕ: Simonides, Bergk 144: 
ovre TO. peida Tavad поті Kiova pakpóv 
hoo, mavoujaío Znvi uévova* iepá. 
b 77.8. 249: 
map 2 Ais Bep mepikaÀAAéi KdBBare veBpóv, 
ба mavopdaío Zvi péfegkov *Axatoi, 
© Ov. Met. 11. 190 Ага Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 


а Inscription from Stratonicea in Caria (Roman period), Le Bas- 
Waddington, Voyage Archéol. tom. 3. no. 515 Ad "Y ore kai ' &yató 
"Ауу KAaiütos . . . тёр сотпріаѕ . .. ҳарістђріоу. 

b 77.2.93: 

peta 6 офіси Ooga дебе: . . . Ais. ayyedos. 

16 Zeus-oracle at Olympia: è Strabo 353 rj» 8' ётїфйнна» (rà iepòv) 
fa xev é£ dpyijs pev бй Tò pavteiov то? 'OXvum(ov абс" éxeivov Ò ékAeuffévros 
otücv Hrrov avvépewev ђ дбёа Tov lepod. 

b Xenoph. Hell. 4. 7 'AygsímoMs . . . ё\ёфь» els 'OXvpníav каї ypy- 
otnpiaépevos reporta Tov Gedy, €i боіоѕ ду Exot аўтф из дєҳорёро tas omovðàs 
тё» “Apyetov. 

с Pind. OL 6. 6 Bop re pavreéío Tapias Ais ёр Шод: cf. ll. 
119—120. 

7 Zeus Фшо$ with Athena nuia at Erythrae : inscription published 
in BBA. Move. Zpvpr. 1873, no. 108-109; Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107. 

18 Hesych. Еофушос 6 Zeós év AéoBo: cf. Paus. 1. 17, І adim 
('A&vato:s) Bopós ёст: каї #hpns. 

19а Zeus Tepáorios, Lucian, Tim. 41 & Zed терботіє . . . móßev тотойтоу 
xpvatov ; 

b Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 58, inscription near Gytheum, Мойра As 
Tepaoriov, referring to the territory of the temple. 

20 Strabo 414 AcBadera $ doriw rov Aids Tpopwviov pavretov ipurat. 
xXdopatos brovépov katdBaow ёҳоу, karaBaíve: © айтоѕ б xpnotnptaCopevos. 

?! Zeus Snpadéos: Paus. т. 32, 2 £v Парипӣ:. . . Bopós ZgpaMov Ards. 

22 Zeus Aveaios: a Paus. 8. 2, 1 (Avkaiev) .. . Локбсоурау . . . тб 
Qi ev ёи TO бре TH Avkalo kai Ala dvdpace Aveaiov kal дудуа Eyre Avra. 

b Id. 8. 38, 6 répenis ёст ev abr (và ёре) Avkaiov Ards, ёсодоѕ дё ойк 
Zorw атф dvÜpónou' . . . ётє\Өдөта dvdyxn máca abróv emavtod mpócc p) 
В:драг kal таде ёт. ёАёуєто тй évrüs тоў repévovs yevdueva броіюѕ тарта kai 


Powe RI du А MN 
Onpia kal dvOpwrovs où mapéxyerOat oxiav... . Core 0 emi tH йкра Th avoráro 
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ToU Opovs yas Ҳӧра, Atos той Avkaíov Bepós, kai ý Пе№опбитоос тй moddd 
éotw dn’ аўто? civomros" . . . emi rojrov той Веро? TG Avrai Ай Oúovow 
э э ro a Mox һә ` , ear ӯ gii ve 
ev dmopprro' по\отрауроуђса: дё oU pot rà és т» бдосіау HOU Hy, ёҳёто дє ðs 
exer каї ds čoxev ёё йрҳӯє Cf. Polybius 16. 12, quoting Theopompus. 
с Paus. 8. 38, 3 rijs 8 ‘Ayvois ў ё rà öper TG Avkalo my}... i» 06 6 
abxpós xpovoy éméxn moXUv, . . . ттилкайта 6 iepeds TOD Avkaiov Ais mpocevé£d- 
pevos és тб йдор, kai бота; . . . кабїо Bpvós Kraddy ётїто\й< kal ойк és Вабоѕ 
^ ^ par 3 L4 ^ ^ N > ` > ^ E 
THs пуд" avaxunOévros 8 той йбатоу dvewiv ayAvs éoivia ӧріҳ\р. 
d Strabo 388 тата & émi puxpdv kai Tò той Avkatov Ads iepòv ката TÒ 
Avkaoy бро. 


€ Paus. 8. 53, ІІ ёк Teyéas 8ё {буте és THY Лакоикђи ore... Bopds... 
Avkatov Aids. 


f Г. 8. 30, 2 (Megalopolis) wemoinrai opiow буора" mepiBodos 8€ éarw 
> E , ‚Ж; \ о? P > B x г \ > y ^ ^ > * 
ev ravrg AiÜov Kai iepóv Avkatov Абс. ёсодоѕ Ò és айт ойк gore Ta yàp ётоѕ 
ёст: 89 с0уопта, Bopoí ré elot той co kal rpáme(at 800 каї deroi rais rpamé(aus 
ico. 

& Id. 8. 2, 3 Avkdov 8€ émi róv Ворд» той Avkaiov Atds Врефоѕ ijvey«ev 
dvÜpómov каї досе тд Врефоѕ, каї &ameiwev ёті Tov Воро? Tò alua. каї айтду 
айтіка ént тӯ босіа уєиёсда: Моко» hasiv avri dvÜpónov. . . . $ 6 AMéyovot yàp 
8) és Avkáovos dorepoy dei tis ёё аудротоо №коѕ yévoiro єлї TH боса тоф 
Avkatov Atos, yivorro 8€ ойк és йтарта тд» fiov: ómóre дє ety №коѕ, el. pev 

a э , э ГА е EA C] ` ›_\ Ж: L4 
кред» апбоҳогто ávÜpomivov, Varepov ёте, дєкатф фасі» адтд» айбы üvÜpomov 
ё №коо yiverOa, yevaápevov д és det pévew Onpiov. Apollod. 3, ch. 8, $ 5 
oi 8€ (the sons of Lycaon) айтд» (Zzva) ётї £evía xadéoavres adiá£avres. Eva 
Tay émixopiov maida, rois iepois rà rovrov omAdyyxva avvavapi£avres, тарёдесау. 
‚.. Zeds дє тө дё» rpáne(av dvérpeyyev. 

h Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. ЗІ Р nyvoe yàp ó Oeds, s dpa Avkáov б 
SEDE EPA й А ES ‚оу 
Apküs ó ёстійтор avro) тб» maida катасфаёаѕ тб» айтоў ... тарабей буо» 
TÓ Ди. 

i Plato, Min. p. 315 С fiv pev où vópos écriv ávÓpómovs буе» ал\' 
dvógior, . . . kai ру Gre ВарВаро: dvÜpomo: pv Mois vopors xpavrat, dÀÀà 

We La TE" GT А Дас buoi , 
kai of év тӯ Локаіа одто, каї of то? `Абараутоѕ ёкуоуо: oias Üvaías Өдоосіу 
"EdAnves буте, 

к Porph. De Abst. 2. 27 ат аруп< рё yàp ai тё» kapmáv éyivovro. rois 

^ , » > @ F4 a a » > > , , ^ , 
беої$ Ovoia. .. . аф of uéxpi то? viv ойк év 'Apkaüía póvov rois Avkatows . . . 
dvÓpemoÜvroisw : from Theophrastus, vide Bernay's Theoph. p. 188. 

1 Aug. De Civ. Dei, bk. 18. ch. 17 (Varro) commemorat alia non 
minus incredibilia . . . de Arcadibus, qui sorte ducti transnatabant 
quoddam stagnum, atque ibi convertebantur in lupos. Cf. Pliny, 
8. 34, 8. 
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m Plut. Caes. 61 ў тё» AvrepkaMov орт, тєрї ў moddot ypádovaw, ds 
Totpévav TÒ madatov ein, Kal тї Kal n poa ket Tois Apkaüikots Avxaiors. 

п Jd. Quaest. Graec. p. 300 A фа т: rovs és TO Avkatov eigeAOóvrag 
ékovaíes karaAevovaw oi 'Аркаде< ; dv д in’ ayvoias, eis "EXevOepas атотсте\- 
Xovaw. . . . kai yap #афоѕ 6 enbàs калет. 

о Paus. 5. 5, 3 and 5 é&&Xovat uév dy of Aemperat poipa elvat тё ' ApkáBov, 
‚.. yeveoOat 8ё vi Aempeüral офіси &Aeyov év тӯ móXet Лєџкаіои Ards vaóv kal 
Avkovpyou тафо» той 'AMéov. 

23 Zeus Avkwpeios, Steph. Byz. s. v. Avkepeía kópr ёх Aedgois. ore xai 
Avkcepetos Zevs. Cf. Paus. то. 6, 2: Lucian, 77и. 3. 

^! Human sacrifices to Zeus 'Ideuárgs, Clem. Alex. Prorept. р. 36 
P 'ApuTouévgs yoüv ó Meconuos TG “Ібошђтп Aù rpraxocious атетфаёє, 
Cf. ibid. Avkríove yàp—Kprràv дё &Óvos. elaiv одто— AvruA cione év vóorow 
drodatverat dvOp@mous йтотфатте тф A. 

æ Zeus Aapvoris, Herod. 7. 197 at Alus, ёк 6eomporíov `Аҳаюї mpo- 
тїбєїтї Toig ékeivov ("Адараутоѕ) dmoyóvowiv déÜXous rowícOe. б< dv той 
yéveos rovrov. прєсВітато, rovro émrá£avres EpyeOat той mpvraviiov, adtoi 
фиХакй< Éyovat . .. jv 8 éacAÓn, ойк Eats бкос leoi прі» ђ босєсба périg : 
cf. Lactant. Zzs/z. т. 21 Apud Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi T'eucrus 
immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit, quod est nuper, Hadri- 
ano imperante, sublatum. 

7a Zeus АІдрюѕ, Otpdvos, pseudo-Arist. De Mundo, р. дота. 16 
dotparaids re kai Bpovratos kai aifptos каї alĝépios кєрайибс Te kai vérios . . . 
kaAetrat, 

b Herod. 6. 56 Tépea дё 89 табе тоїс: Baotkedot Хпартіўта: дедокасг 


ipec)vas д00, Aids re AaxeSaipovos kai Atos Obpavíov. 


е Zeus Alfépws, Ampelius 9 Ioves fuere tres, primus in Arcadia, 
Aetheris filius cui etiam Aetherius cognomen fuit; hic primum solem 
procreavit: cf. Eurip. Frag. 869 ФА аібур ce тікте, кдра, Zeds ôs 
dvOparos óvouá(era:. 

77a Zeus 'Apáptos, Collitz, Dialect. Inschrifien 1634 ‘Opvio Aia 'Aud- 
piov Kai "AQávav "Apapíav kai Adpodirny каї rovs бєойѕ mavras, the Achaean 
federation-oath : vide Foucart, Revue Archéol. 1876, p. 96. 

b Strabo 387 Alyew & ёотї... каї тд roù Abs Асос тё ‘Ашіро», 
Ómov gvvýerav of `Аҳаюї BovAevaópevo: тєрї тёр kowàv: cf. 385. Polyb. 
2. 39, 6 Kporewiárat SvBapira. KavAewiárat прётох pev йтедеба» Aue ‘Opo- 
piov Kowóv iepòv каї tónov, ёи ® Tas тє awvóbovs каї rà д:аВоіћча avveréAow : 
cf. zd. 5. 93 19 'Opápiov near Aegium. 

Фа Zeus Panamerios ог Panamaros, C. Z. Gr. 2715? inscr. from 
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Stratonicea, rév ueyiarev беду Ais Tod Паџеріоо каї ‘Exarys (? time of 
Tiberius). 

b C. Т. Gr. 2414: Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Mineure 518 Xpnorn- 
piov Acds Пареріоо. “H médts éperü . . . €i ётотўсорта of амтӯро: BapBapor 
Tjj móet 1) TH Xópa eveorare ёте, inscr. from Stratonicea in reign of Vale- 
rian or Gallienos, 23. 2719 inscr. on base of statue, Titov ®AaBiou 
. . . lepareócavros той Ais той Havapdpov év ‘Hpatos: cf, 2720, 2721. 


е Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1884, pp. 373-391; 1888, pp. 82-104; 
1891, pp. 169—209, inscriptions nearly all of the Roman period, illus- 
trating the worship of Zeus Panamaros and Hera. 


d Zeus Panamaros connected with Zeus Narasos and Zeus Advdapyos : 
vide inscription Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1888, pp. 83, 86, 9o, titles probably 
from villages near Stratonicea.' 


3a Zeus Helios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 191, archaic inscrip- 
tion from Amorgus; cf. C. Г. Gr. 4604: Anth. Pal. 7. 85. 


b Zeus éavatos : ? cult-title, Eur. Rhes. 355: 
ov pot Zevs 6 Фараїоѕ 
кє Sppevor Badriaior moras, 

% Zeus 'Aarépws : Corp. script. hist. Byzant. Cedrenus 1, p. 214 'Aorepio 
Aù ё Topróvg médet бис:асоу (Mevédaos) : cf. Lycophron 1299-1301 : Æt. 
Мар. p. 110, 28 ó 8ё "Avripaxos тєїрша róv Aia ёфт, дій тд dorpov. 

* Zeus Мүитіароѕ : on Lydian inscriptions of late period, С. Z. Gr. 
3438, 3439. 

32 Zeus Aùavrýp : on inscription from Thoricus, épos iepod Aròs avavrij- 
pos, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 443. 

3a Zeus"Opfprios : on Hymettus, Paus. 1. 32, 2 Bwpot каї "ОрВріоу 
Ads kai " AmóAA evós eioi YIpooyríov . . . 

b On Parnes, zb. gore 2 év тӯ Париуб‹ каї Mos Bopós, Ovovor 8 
ёл’ афтод róre pev "Opfpiov róre B6 'Аттушо>» kaXobüvres Aia. Cf. Marc. 
Antonin. ràv eis éavróv 5, ў боох, Ф pe Zed, катй tis dpovpas тфу 
*AOnvaiwy Kat Tay mediov. 

e C. I. Gr. 2374, Parian Chronicle 6 AevkaMev robs ёрЗрооѕ ёфиуєу 
ёк Avkapeias els "AOnvas mpós Kpavaóv каї той Ais rod ’OpBpiou ’Amnpiov 
iSptcaro каї rà corpua босу. 

d Lycophron Cass. 160 то? Zyvi SarpevOevtds "ОрВріо Scuas. 

9! Zeus 'Yéros ; з at Argos, Paus. 2. 19, 7 Воџдѕ 'Yeriov Aiós. 


b On Mount Arachnaeum, between Argos and Epidaurus, zd. 2. 
L2 
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25, IO Bopo Bé elow èv abrà Aids re kai "Нраѕ дета» bpBpov odiow 
évravda Ovovat. 

€ At Lebadea: Paus. 9. 39, 4 ё TG ое Tpopaviou . . . Zebs "“Үёто$ év 
braidpe. 

4 At Cos: Ross, Zuser. Inéd. 2. 175 TÒ kowüv ràv cvpmopevouévav 
тёр Ala 'Yériov. Cf. Paton and Hicks, Zzserzpétons of Cos, No. 382. 

35 Zeus "Ikuaios in Ceos: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 524 (Aristaeus) каї Ворд» 
moinoe péyav Ads "Ixuaíot {ера T єў éppe£ev v oŭpeow йстер: keiv Serpico 
айтә re Kpovidy Af roto & ёкттї yaiay éemupixovow ero ёк Ards адри 
ўрата reaoapdkovra: cf. Clem. Alex. S/rom. p. 753 Р. 

36 Zeus IIaveAAgjwos and 'Adéows: Paus. x. 44, 9 in the Megarid, 
ётї tov ёрои тӯ кра Aus éarw `Афєс(оо каћоџџёуоо vaós* hao де еті той 
соџВартоѕ тотё rois "EAAgaw аўхной Ovcavros AlakoD катӣ дї т: Абу» тб 
IlaveAAgyíg Ай év Aiyivy .. . kopigavra дё афера, kai дай тото 'Adéatoy 
каћєоди rov Ма : cf. 2. 29, 8 and Clem. Alex. Strom. 753 Р. 

*' Alcman in Plut. 940 B Ads Óvyárnp, "Epoa, kai ZeMávas. 

*5a Zeus Ovpios : Arrian Perzpl. 27 ; Müll. Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, 
р. 401 ёк дё Kvavéov émi rò lepóv той Aids той Oùpiov, lvamep TÒ отбра той 
IIóvrov, стадію: reccapákovra, Cf. Demosth. mpòs Лепт. $ 36 ; Cic. Verr. 
4. 57. Vide other references collected by Boeckh, C. /. Gr. 2, 
р. 975. Cf. 2. 3797 inscrip. found near Chalcedon, Ovpiov ёк mpópwys 
тіс бётутїра kaXeiro Zijva on base of statue. 

b Zeus Evddvenos : at Sparta, Paus. 3. 13, 8 Ais iepóv cori Etarépov. 

3 Zeus Kepavmos: ®at Olympia, Paus. 5. 14, 7 &véa de rìs olkias тй 
OcuéMá ёст: THs Olvogáov, доо evradlá єіс: Bapoi, Aids тє ‘Epkeiou , . . тф бє 
Kepavví(g Aù dorepoy ётогђсарто, epot Soxeiv, Верби, ёт és тб» Olvoudov riv 
olkiav karéakmrev.ó kepavvós. 

b Altar at Pergamon, Aù Kepavvig, Conze, Ergebnisse des Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, p. 78. 

c In Cyprus, C. Z. Gr. 2641 Ай Kepavvig 'AdpoBirg dedication of 
Imperial period. 


4 In Lydia, 3446, late period. 

e Near Palmyra, 4501, dedication in Trajan's reign. 
f Near Damascus, 4520. 

€ Altar on the Alban Mount, Adi Kepawvig, 5930. 


h On coins of Seleucia of the Imperial period, Head, Hist. Mum. 
p. 661. 
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i Zeus KepavyoBdros at Tegea: C. Z. Gr. 1513 ё йубо: rois "OAvpm- 
акоїѕ тё peylaro kai KepavvofóAo Аш dvareÓepévois, fourth century в.с. 


k Zeus 'Aerpanatos : Rev. Arch. 1854”, p. 49; at Antandros ёдоёє тӯ 
Bovry ka тё Snug 'Avravüpiev crejavóca: Ilohvxpármgv . . . тӯ проту Tis 
éopris Aie "Астратаіоо, At Athens, Strabo 404 ў ёсҳӣра тод 'Aarpa- 
mailov Дібѕ. 

l Zeus Bpovrüv: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath, 1888, р. 235 Mnvddapos 
dpyiepeüs Ait. Bpovrüvri kai 'Aarpamro)vri edyqy, inscription of Laodicea 
published by Ramsay ; cf. Hell. Journ. 1884, p. 256: C. Т. Gr. 3810, 
inscription from Dorylaeum in Phrygia, A4 Bpovróvr edyny, late 
period; cf. 3817 20., 3819 20. In Galatia 4135, late period. 

m Zeus karaidárgs at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 10 ro) дё катаВатоо 
Aids mpoBéBryrar uév mavraxótev mpd тод Bopo) jpáypa. for. дё mpós тф 
Bou rà dmà rìs réppas rà peyddo. At Athens, inscription found on 
Acropolis, Delt. Arch. 1890, p. 144: at Nauplia, Mitt. d. d. Inst. 
Ath, 1890, p. 233 Atos Kparaifára, 

п Zeus Képavvos : inscription from Mantinea, 1105 KEPAYNO, Buil. 
de Corr. Hell. 1878, p. g15. 

9 ews: Pollux 9. 41 obras óvopá(ero cis å катаоктууее Bédos e£ 
oipavo) . . . каї Tov Ala тд» én’ aùr ката( Вітри. Cf. Polemon, Frag. 93. 

P Zeus Karróras: Paus. 3. 22, 1 Tudiou дё rpeic pddtora dréyet oraü(ovs 
apyòs dios’ *Opéorny Méyovat кабесбеута én’ abro? mavoacbat tis pavias’ дій 
тойто 6 Milos Фрорас д) Zeds Каттфтаѕ ката у\фтта> tiv Awpida, 

* Zeus, a maritime god: а erjp at the Laconian Epidaurus, Paus. 
3. 23, 10 mpd Tod Mpévos (vaós) Ais eikdnaw Zorfpos. In Athens, 
C. Г. A. 2. 441 Дисотпра festival in the Peiraeeus, vide 1 с, 

b Zeus 'Azoflarjpios: inscription of Roman period at Methana, Ads 
атоВатпріоо Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 66. Cf. Arrian, Exp. Alex. І. ІІ, 7 
Aéyovaww . . . (AdeEdvdpov) Bwpods iSpvedca bev тє ёотаћ єк THs Eópómns 
каї dmou е8) THs `Асіаѕ Дід dzrofarnpíov. 

с Zeus Auevookómos : Callim. Frag. 114 mori re Zavós ikveügat Atpevo- 
C KÓTTOV, 

d Zeus Bófios: Anth. Pal. Ала/А. 164 Taxe xai Nypijt kai "Трої каї 
MeAtképry kai BuOi@ Kpovidy каї Sapobpags Geois. 

€ Zeus "Evddwos: Proclus, Plat. Стаі. 88 ó 8e бейтєро$ доадіко каАета 
Zeùs *Evddcos xai Поседёу. Paus. 2. 24, 4 AloxvAos дё 6 Eidopiovos кале: 
Аа kai тду ev Cardoon. 


4 Zmo-Iloceióóv in Caria: Athenae. p. 42 a тд» ev Кара (morapov) тар” 
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ф Znvorocedéves iepóv ёст: (from Theophrastus); cf. 337 c, d. Vide 
Mitt. а. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 260 Suppaxos Taiov IIXerivov. Zupuáxov 
ulds lepeds Ards "Осоуё Zyvorocedavos ; cf, 19 b, 

€ Zeus as god of vegetation: Zeus Kapmoüórgs at Prymnesus іп 
Phrygia ; inscription published by Ramsay іп Mitt. d. d. deutsch. Inst. 
Ath. 7. p. 135 Ad peyioro Kaproüórg ebyaptornpiov. 

a Cf. Zeus ’Acxpaios, Plut. Animine an corp. aff. sin! pejor. p. 502 A 
"Aoxpate Ait Avdiwv kaprav árapxàs pépovres: Hesych. "Aekpa' Opis йкартос. 

55 Zeus "Етікартоѕ in Euboea, Hesych. s.v. Zevs ev EvBoig. Cf. late 
inscription from Paphlagonia, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. зто Ad 
ётикартїф evyns дар. 

4 Zeus "Ezibórgs at Mantineia, Paus. 8. 9, 2 Мартшейо: де ёст: Kal 
dAÀa ієра TÒ pev Zerijpos Ais тд дє "Ет:д отоу kaXovpévov. 

45 Zeus 'Orepevs at Acraephia : Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1884, p. 8, archaic 
inscription, тф Ad r$ 'Orepei : cf. Zeus "EvBevüpos, ! to chapter т. 

46 Zeus Teepyós in Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 77, vide "8а, Cf. Roberts, 
Матт. Oxon. 21. 

* Zeus Móptos, Soph. Oed. Col. 704: 

ó yàp eimaév ópàv kükAos 
Aevooe: viv Mopiov Ards. 

* Zeus М№ӧшоѕ, Archytae Frag.: Mullach. Frag. Phil. Graec. 1, 
p. 561 Zeds Noépeos каї Nepios каћєта. Apoll. Duscol $ 13 ё 'AM- 
каруаттф voias tivds ouvredouperns dyeMijv aiyav d'yemÜa, mpd той ієрой 

. mpoBaivew piav alya $mó pnõevòs ayopevny kal mpocepyecba TH Ворф, 
тд» д2 iepéa Naßópevov abris камере (cf. Е/. Mag. s.v. Alyopayos б Zeis, 
ós mapa Nixav8p@ ev Өпр:акоїс). 

* Zeus Zuxaows, Eustath. Hom. Od. 1572 Ауєта: дё каї Suxdoros 
Zevs mapa rois таМаос 6 kaÜdpgios" Tj yap cwkj éxpüvro, pasiv, ev кабар- 


pois, Hesych. s.v. таратетойуүта: mapa тд avkodavreiv. 


5% Zeus Mydwos on coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head. у. 
Num. p. 443. 


‘l Zeus MyAdouos in Corcyra, C. Г. Gr. 1870 Abs Myàwciov, inscrip- 
tion on boundary stone. In Naxos, 2418 “Opos Ais MnAwsiou, early 
period. 


* Zeus redov on Attic inscription of Hadrian’s time, C. Z. A. 3. 2 
iepokrpv£ Atos T'eMéovros. 


°° Zeus “Apioraios, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 500 Zevs "Apurratos єек\л@ kai 
"Ато\Лор Ayus kal. Néptos. 
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5 Zeus Kówos, the god of dust: at Athens, Paus. І. 40, 6 Ад 


Koviov vads ouk eyo брофо». 


55а Zeus EbflovAeós : Hesych. s.v. eüfovAevs" 6 IIAovrev, тарай dé rois 
moÀXois ó Zevs orep èv Кируу. Cf. inscription in Paros, 'Ерасіттт 
Ilpdcevos "Ару AńpnTpi Өєтнофбрф xai Kipy «ai Au EvBovdci каї Bafjoi, 
Athenaion 5, p. 15: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 (mpocayopevOjjvar Zivu) EvBovdea 
каї pntiérny бй тї ё тф BovdeverOau kaħôs соуси. Cf. Eubouleus at 
Eleusis. 


b At Amorgus, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1, p. 334 Anunrpe Кбру Aŭ 
EiflovAct. 


5% Zeus Bovdevs: at Myconos, Dittenberger, Syll. 373 imép картой 
Anpnrpe Ov éyküpova mperorókov, Корд kánpov réAeov, Au BovAei xoipov. 

5та Zeus Хббиоѕ : at Corinth, Paus. 2. 2, 8 (dyaApara Aiòs ё braiépe) тд» 
е abràv X6óviov kai róv Tpirov Kadovow “Yynorov. At Olympia, vide a, 

b Hesiod "Еру. 465 Ейҳєсби де Aù X6ovío, Anpntepi 6 àyvjj ékreMéa 
BptÜsw Anpnrepos iepóv актту. 

55 Zeus Хкотітаѕ: near Sparta, Paus. 3. 10, 6 Zeds énikAgow Sxoriras, 
kai forw ev dpiarepü tis ó000 iepóv Zkoríra Абу (ó тбтоѕ obros äras Spvay 
т\рт). 

5 Zeus Катауббио$: Hom. //. 9. 457: 

coi $ éréAevov. ётарӣс 
Zeós re KarayOdmos каї єттї Пєерсєфбуєа. 
60 Zeus Tpojówos: vide ?. 
& Eur. Frag. 904: 
сої TQ mdvrev редёорте ҳођу 
mwéÀavóv te феро, Zeùs eir 'Aións 
óvoga(ópevos cTépyew, av бє pot 
бота» ámvpov паукартєіаѕ 
üéfa. mnp mpoxvÓcicav. 

8 Zeus Adwpatos: Macrob. 5. 21, 12, quoting Nikander's Aireud : 

€» тў ієротоир той A«üvpaíov Ais кїттф amovOomoovra. Zeus Bákyuvos, 


C. 1. Gr. 3538, at Pergamon in late oracle. 


9 Zeus `Албииоѕ: Paus. 5. 14, І. At Olympia, фас! дє "Нракћєг 
Ovovre év "ОХуџтіа SC sxAov pddtata yeveoOat ras pias’ ёёєорбита оўу abróv 
^ \Ү\ еэ оу , , , д n "e э ^ n 
й каї tm dAAov д:даҳдёута 'Amouvío Odoa Ad, kai otras атотратђьш ras 
putas mépav тод "Added. —Aéyovra( ÔÈ катӣ raùrà kai "HAeiot бие» te 
*Amopuio Au. Cf. Aelian, rst. Аи. то. 8. Paus. 8. 26, 7: Sacrifice 
to Myiagros. 
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** Three-eyed Zeus at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 3 
évraiba . . . Zeds баро Bvo pév jj mepúkapev Exov ёфбаћџо?ѕ, rpírov дё emi 
rob uerómov. Tovrov róv Aia Ilpiáug pasiv elvat . . . marpĝov èv vmaípo 
Tis adds iBpupévov. Cf. Schol. Eur. Zroad. 16 тб» дё épkeéiov Аа dro 
історікої {дау twa oxéow тєрї aitod істороёитєѕ, rpuriv. бфбаћџоїѕ aùròv 


KexprjaBat фаст, ås оі тєрї "Ayíav kai AepkiAov. 


© At Coronea, Paus. 9. 34, I ё 8€ rà vag (fs '"Irevías "A8gvás) 
semowpéva ' AUnvás "Irevias kai Aids otiw ауа\рата` тё} 8€ ' Ayapokpírov, 
Strabo 411 ovyxadiSpura: дё тӯ ' AÓnvà 6 "А:д ката twa, ds aci, ристікўи 


ae 
atTtayv. 


Zeus-cult on mountains. 


6 Zeus "I@wpdras: а Messenia, Paus. 4. 3, 9 той Ais тд еті 
корифў ris lÓóuns ... ойк ёҳоу mapa rois Awpievoi mw тіџаѕ, TAadKos ўр б 
Kai rovrovs o¢Bew karaorņoápevos, Ld. 4. 27, 6 ws дё éyeyóve: тй mávra ё 
éroiz (for the recolonization of Messene) . . . Meooyjmor Ad. re "Idopára 
kat Atookovpos (fÓvov): zd. 4. 33, 2 тб 8 dyadpa rod Abs (той "Idopára) 
"Ауада pév doriw epyov, émoinbn 8 ёё арҳӯѕ rois оїкусаси év Navmákro 
Meconvinv, ієрей 8€ aiperds xara ётоѕ ёкастоу exer тд Gyadpa èri Tis оїкїа$. 
dyovot Bé каї ёортт› émérevov '1бюнаїа` rò 5 dpxaiov kal dyava ётїбєта» 
povorkis . . . T9 yap бюрата катабушох ёп\єто Моїса “А кабара каї Федера 
сарВаћ ёҳоса. 


b In Laconia, zd. 3. 26, 6 (ё тӯ mpds Oaddoon xópa ris Aevkrpudjs) ... 
üveuos mip és UAnv eveyxov rà modà уфатоє Tov Sévdpav' Фу 0 dvejádvr тд 
xepíov Або, дуаћџа ётаёда iüpupévov єӧрёбу Ards “Wwpdra’ rovro of 


, Ж , $ ^ ^ + 
Месоїно! фас: paptipiov etvat aiat Tà Acükrpa тд dpyaiov Meaarvías ewar 


е Le Bas-Waddington, Megar. ef Pélop. 328 A "Оркоѕ ràv Meacaviov 
*Opvio Ala дората Vide ?* ә, 


4 Zeus 'Ifeuárgs: on coins of Thuria of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. р. 363. 


“a Zeus Kyvaios: in Euboea, Aesch. Frag. 27 EvBoida кант» арфі 
Kyvaiov Ais, Cf. Soph. Zrach. 237 and 757. Apoll Bibl. 2. 7, 7 
mpocopuigÓeis Kmvaie ris EdBoias, én’ dxpwrnpic Ais Kyvaiov Bopov idpv- 
сато ("Нрак\ӯѕ). 

b At Athens, С. Z. А. 1. 208 Ads Kyvaiov (fifth century в.с.). 


68 Zeus Лафостіоѕ: Paus. 9. 34, 5 ё Bé rà ёроѕ rà Aapúoriov ка) és 
tod Ais той Лафистіоо Tò répevós єісіу ёк Kopwveias стадію. pddtota кос’ 
Aifov uév rò dyadpd ётт. "AÓdpavros dé dew dpl£ov kai "EAM évratfa pé- 
Aovros пєрфбђуа, kpiv rois maci фасх ims Aids. Also at Alus, vide ?*. 
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** Zeus ’AraBupws: *in Rhodes: Ріпа. OZ. 7. 87 Zed патер vóroww 
'"Arafvpíov pedéor. Cf. dedication of second century в. с. (?), Rhodian 
inscr. C. Z. Gr. 2103b. Diod. Sic. 5. 59 mep ёт: каї viv тата діа- 
$epóvres. Apollod. 3. 2. 1 (AAGnperns, the grandson of Minos), dvafàs 
dé епі тд ”Атабйро» . . . ray marpgev imopyncbeis деду iSpvero нф» 'Ara- 
Bupiov Aus. 

b At Agrigentum, Polyb. 9. 27, 7 ётї т< корифӯѕ 'A8gvàs iepóv &krwrra 
kai Ais "AraBvpiov кабатер kai тара 'PoOtois. 

" Zeus Alvnowos in Cephallenia, Strabo 456 péyiorov ё öpos év айту 
ё à тб Ads Aivciov iepóv: from Mount Aenus, Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 291. 

"1 Zeus Auratos in Crete, Strabo 478. Vide *. 

7 Zeus Кубо in Delos: Dittenberger, Sy/. 249; C. Г. А. 2. 
985 D lepeós Atos Kuvbiov. 

7 Zeus Ідаїоғ: Aesch. Frag. 155 oi бебу dyxicnopa ої Zyvòs ёүуйѕ, àv 
kar’ "Idaiov máyov Aiós marpgov Bapds ёст ev alÜcpi. Vide °. 

"a Zeus Kdowos : from Mount Casium of №. Syria, Ammian. Marcell. 


22. 14,$4; on coins of Seleucia of Imperial period, Head, Hrsz. Num. 
p. 661. 


b Also from the mountain between Arabia and Egypt, Strabo 760 
Aiós €or iepòv Kaciov ; at Pelusium, vide note, p. 125. 


с On coins of Corcyra of Imperial period, Head, 7Zzsz. Num. p. 277. 
Atés Kactov, on bronze seal in Leyden, С. Z. Gr. 7044 Ӯ. 


4 At Epidaurus, А22. Arch. 1883, p. 87 inscription, Ad Kasio. 
% Zeus 'Yvwapeós : Hesych. s.v. dard тоў 'Yvvapiov üpovs. 


75 Zeus 'Аухетшо$: Paus. 1. 32, 2, in Attica, "Ayyeapós дроѕ cory où 
péya kai Ais йуаћџа ' Ayxeo piov. 


тїт Zeus 'Amecávrios : Paus. 2. 15, 3 "Opos 'Amécas doriw тер riv 


; a n 
Nepéav, évOa Пєртеа mpórov Au дса Aéyovow 'Anecavrig. 


7* Zeus '"Yugrrws : Paus. т. 32, 2 ё ‘Үрпттф 06 ayadpd ёст "Yugrríov 
Auós. 


Zeus Париб‹о$: Paus. 1. 32, 2 ё Пари: Париӣіоѕ Zeds ҳаћкойѕ 


Zeus IIeAovatos : Hesych. s.v. ё Xíe—from the mountain. 


? Kifaipórios : Paus. 9. 2, 4 б д Kibaipay tò dpos Ards iepóv Kibatpa- 
viov eariv: ? an interpolation. 


® Zeus Koxxvyios : on the * Cuckoo-mountain' in the neighbourhood 
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of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 iepà è каї és róðe emt ükpov trav Ópàv èm 
piv тф Kokkvyio Aids, ev 8 тё YIpovi éorw "Hpas. 

83 Zeus 'Akpaios : * at Magnesia in Thessaly, inscription in 27/7. d, d. 
Inst. Ath., 1889, p. 52 6 ієрейѕ той Adiós ro) 'Akpatov: cf. id. 1890, 
Р. 314. 

b On Mount Pelion, Heracleides, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. 262, frag. бо 
én’ йкраѕ дє тӯѕ той Spous kopupas ттт\шбу Єттї TO Kadovpevoy Xipóviov xai 
Ais dkraiov (leg. dpaíov) iepóv, ёф ё kara kvvós dvatohyy ката то dkuaióra- 
Tov кадра dvaBaivovet ràv moAvràv oi Єтїфа>»ёттато: каї rats jAíais dkpá(ov- 
Tes, eveCwopevor кодіа трітока каша. 

е Near Smyrna, C. Z. Gr. 3146 ёк той eicaxÜévros Одатоѕ Єтї róv Аа 
tov 'Axpatov єтї OvAmiou Tpaiavod ro? dvÜvmdrov. 

Ма Zeus ’Emdxptos: worshipped on Hymettus and Parnes, E/. Mag. 
s.v. émákpios quoting fragment of Polyzelus, iepóv yàp bv rervynxas 
ётакр{оу Atós. 

b Hesych. s.v. "Emdxptos е0" ó émi trav dkpev rôv pôv idpupevos, ёті 
yàp rà» ópàv rois Bwpoùs abr 1риоу ф єтї rò Tod, 

8а Zeus Корифаїо: in late inscription from Philadelphia, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1. 308. 

b C. Z. Gr. 4458, inscription from Seleucia in time of Seleucus 
Philopator, iepeis Aiós "OAvpmiou каї Ards Kopudatov. 

s Zeus Kapatós : Hesych. s. v. Zeùs mapà Boworois ойт mpocayopeverat, 
óc pev rwes фасі, mapa bYrgAós eivai. 

87 Zeus "Ymaros; ? in Boeotia: Paus. 9. 19, 3 ©тёр 8 TAucávrós éorw 
бро$ "Ymaros kaXoUpevov, ёпі 8 aùr Aids "Ymárov vads каї йуаћра. 

b In Athens, Paus. 1. 26, 5 mpd ras éaddou (той "EpeyÓeiov) Ards етт. 
Bopds "Ymárov, ё>ба éuróxov Ovovow od8ev, пёцрата ёё Üévrec oddev ere otv 
xpimacÓa: vopifovor. Cf. id. 8. 2, 2; C. Г.А. 3. 170 (late period). Vide 
oracle quoted in Demosth. mpòs Maxdprarov 1072 oupdeper ' AÓqvaíoi тері 
ToU onpeiou той év TH oùpavĝ yevouévov Ovovras Kadrdepeiv Aù ‘Yaaro, "Абтий 
отат 'HpakAei, "АтбААюн сотӣр kal drroméymew арфі дусе. 

е In Sparta, Paus. 3. 17, 6 rìs ҳа\коікоу ёх Oe£ig Aids йуаћра "Ymrárov 
memoinrat, maXaiórarov mávrev ómóca écart ҳаћкоў. 

8 Zeus “Yyoros : ? at Corinth: vide 57а, 

b At Corcyra, C. 1. Gr. 1869 Ati iyiero evyny. 

с At Olympia, Paus. 5. 15, 5 доо Bopo epetns Ads ‘Ywiorou, 


4 At Thebes, Zd. 9. 8, 5 mpós 8€ rais ‘Yypiorats (пуа) Лайс iepóv eri- 
kAnoiv ёсті “Үүуїттоу, 
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e In Athens, C. Г. A. 3. 146, 148-155 (of late period). Cf. inscrip- 
tion at Miletus: and Athen. Мше. 1893, р. 267. 

f In Mylasa, C. J. Gr. 2693 e iepéos Abs tiorov: at Stratonicea, 
vide !5. 

в Pindar, Vem. 11. 2 'Earía, Zyvòs "syiorov катіуудта. 

89 Zeus ‘Odipmos: *at Athens, C. J. А. 1. 196, 198 (fifth century 
inscr); Paus. т. 18, 6 "Adptavds 6 "Popaiev Васе тб» тє рабу ávéÜnke 
kai тё йуаћра Ücac iov, оў peyéBer pév, бт. ui) "Polos. kai ‘Popatots eioly oi 
коћосоо!, тё Aovrà GydApara polos йто\єйтєта, menoinrat Sé ёк тє éAéavros 
kai ҳрисод, kai ҳе Téxvns єў mpos тд пёуєбоѕ брфтш. $ 8 той дё "OXvpmiov 
Аёс Aevkadiova оѓкодордса: déyovot тд dpxaiov iepóv: cf. Thuc. 2. 16. 
C. I. A. 3. 291 &avvroü Ais 'ОХонт!о› ёх äerer: 10. 243 iepéos Ards 
*OAupmiov On seat in theatre. 

b At Megara: Paus. т. 40, 4 Mera тайта és TÒ той Adiós tépevos eTe- 
бодо: Kadovpevov Odupmeeioy vads ёст: béas dios: cf. Lebas, Mégar. 26-34. 
с In Naxos: C. Г. Gr. 2417 Ads Odvpriov * terminus sacri fundi’ 
4 At Miletus: C. Z. Gr. 286% Ais ‘Odvpmiou Tlewai(ov), late period. 

е At Chalcis: C. Z. А. 4. 27, oath of alliance between Athens 
and Chalcis, ? end of fifth century B.C., ds òè др р) óuóog, dripov. abróv 
eivai , . , Kal тоў Atds Tod "OXuumriov тё émiéxarov iepüv ёттю TOY xpnuárov. 

f At Sparta: Paus. 3. 14, 5 Ads. émikknow "OXuumiov iepóv: cf, id. 3. 
12, IL 

€ At Corinth: Paus. 3. 9, 2 KopivÓto, uév oóv . . . karakavÜévros adiiow 
ёѓаіфие vaod Ads éwikknow "OXvpíov (just before the Asiatic campaign 
of Agesilaus). 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. то and 11 temple and statue: zd, 5. 13, 8 
altar. 

i At Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 čare 8 èv тр дуорӣ Atds vaós ’Odupmion, 
айтбс тє єтї Üpóvov каї ёттфта AOnva тарӣ тд» Ópóvov. 

k At Aegira: Paus. 7. 26, 4 Iapetyero 8ё 7j Atyeipa és тууурафту iepóv 
Aids kal дуа\на KaOnpevoy bov тоў IIevreAgatov, 'AOnvatov 8ё Epyov Еўк\єібоџ, 

1 At Syracuse: Paus. то. 28, 6 ’A@nvaior, тика efdov 'OXvumiov Aids èv 
Supaxovoas lepóv, С. Г. Gr. 5367, formula of public oath, 'Ouvóe тй» 
‘Ioriav kal тд» Záva тд» 'OMiymiov, end of third century в.с. 75. 5369 Aue 
’OAvpriov, inscribed on a seat in the theatre, of same period. 

m At Agrigentum: Diod. Sic. 13. 82 тё 9' ody ’OAvpmtov роу Nap- 
Bávew тө» брофу> ó móMepos ékóAvaev ,. . péyiotos © àv (б veds) tay év 


А ‚ Р E 
Zu«eAMg kai rots ékrós ойк dAóyos ду avykpivorro ката TÒ péyeÜos THs ўтостӣсєос. 
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п Near Nacoleia in Phrygia: C. 7. Gr. 3847 b, late inscription 
mentioning тё ’OAvpmtecov, 

о [n Seleucia: C. Z. Gr. 4458, vide ®. 


P Zeus ’OAtpmos inscribed on coins of— 


Hipponium Head, М. Num. p. 85, fourth century. 
Prusa ad Olympum 5j 5 n 444, Imperial period. 
Ephesus » Е n 498 5 » 
Antiochia ad Maeandrum ,, эз " 520 5 Е 
Briula » 2 э 548 Á » 
Maeonia » » » 55° ” ” 
Alexandria ” ” » 719 » » 


*? Zeus Harpĝos: а Plato, JEu/Ayd. 3920 Zebs түй» татрфоѕ pev où 
KkaAeirat, épkeios è каї d»párpios каї 'AÓnvaía pparpia. 

b Apollod. 2. 8, 4 ётедђ еёкрітпсау HeXomovvioov (oi *HpakAeibat) rpeis 
iSpucavro Воройѕ татрфоо Atds, каї emt тойт» ёбосар. 

€ At Tegea: Zull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 24, inscription of late 
period. 

а At Chios: М d. d. Inst. Ath. 3. 203 (fourth century в. c.) 8ósto 
KAvrí8ats yas Spaxpas iepás тод Дад ro? IIarpóov. 

е Aesch. frag. Niobe 155: vide ™. 

f Arist. Лаб. 1468 

vai voi ката: ёсӨпті патрфоу Aia. 
Epictetus, Мматр@. 3. ch. ІІ ob но. бер татер' айтийта, mpós yap Ads 
elow ümavres тод татрфоу. 

sta Zeus Hárpis in Italy: С. Z. Gr. 5936 at Rome, Ad Harpio ех 
oraculo, very late: cf. 6014 b Ad Harpio каї ’Aprivmaca in reign of 
Trajan. In Caria, late inscription from Laodicea, Aci Пагріф Mitt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 258. 

b Diod. Sic. 4. 14, Olympian games dedicated by Heracles, rẹ A 
тф Патріф. 

92 Zeus Harías in Phrygia: С. Z. Gr. 3817 Anpas kai Гаїоѕ imép Воб» 
lBíev Hania Ati сотр: exp. In Scythia: Herod, 4. 59 Zevs ópÜórara 
ката yvopmv ye THY ёрђи Kadedpevos Патаїоѕ. 

эз Zeus 'Ayagégvov: Athenag. Leg. 1 б 86 AakeDauióvios *Ayapenvova 
Аа... сёе: Schol Lycophr. 1369 Латёрса: jos ris "Аттик (leg 
Лакоикӯ) ёда Aus "Ayapépvovos tepóv Єттї, 

** Zeus Aaxedaipav: vide 2, 


9?» Zeus ‘Opdynos: Epictetus, д:атриВ. 3. ch. 11 каї yàp а8е\фої mpós Ағ 
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elow ópoyvtov : Plato, Laws 129 С avyyéveiav 8 kai ópoyviov деду кошна» 
йтаса». . . тфу tis kai aeBópevos etvous dy yeveð lovs беоўс els поддр avrod 
omopav toy: Eur. Andr. 921. GAN dvropat сє Ala кайойўо' брбуто»: cf. 
Plut. 679 D. 

%а Zeus Tedetos: Plut, Rom. Quaest. 2, p. 264 B névre erha беду 
Toùs yapobvras olovrat, Atos теХеіоу kai "Hpas TeAcias kat 'AjpoBirgse каї Ier- 
Gots ётї тйс: бе "Артёшдоє. 

b At Tegea : Paus. 8. 48, 6 петойта: д каї Ards Тееіоу Вордс каї 
йуаћџа rerpáyavov. 

с At Athens: C. Z. A. 3. 294 iepéos Aids TeAelov Bov(iyov. 

d Aesch. Hum. 213, 214: 

ў карт tia kai map’ ойдё» elpyác o 
v $ ^ \ ГД 
Hpas reÀAeiae kai Ладе mio TÓQara, 

е Aristoph. Zhesm. 973 Schol. "Нра reAeía kai Zeós rédevos eripdvro ёи 
rois уйно, ds mpurdvers üvres TOY yápov. 

f Aesch. Frag. 52: 

Ао8йс Atos реу mpórov apaiov yápov 

"Hpas тє 

Tijv Ücvrépav S€ Kpaow росі véguo, 

tpirny Aie Zoerüpos evkraiav Aífa. 
СЕ 55а, 

97 Zeus Aexeárys at Aliphera in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 26, 6 Abs iSpvcavro 
Aexeárov Ворд» Gre évravda thy ' AÓnvàv rekóvros. 

28 Zeus Tevé&iios : Dio Chrys. Or. 7: Dind. т, p. 139 aiexvvópeva: 
оёте Aia yevéOdvov obre "Hpav уаріћоу ойўтє Moipas reAeadópous ў Aoxíav 
"Aprejuv ў prépa '"Péav ovdé ras mpoearócasc avOpwrivns yevéoews Е єбиаѕ 
ovdé "Афродіти : Plut. Amat. p. 765 yovéev арӣ ó Геос бифкєг. 

9a Zeus ‘Epxeios at Athens: Philochorus, Frag. 146 b Kiev eis róv 
Ths Поймадос veàv єїтє\боўта kai ддса eis rò Паудрбочор, éri тд» Bwpòv ava- 
Васа To),'Epke(ov Абс, тд» mò тӯ «Хаа, karékewo. Патро» $' éari тос 
’Aĝnvaiois Kiva р) dvaBaivew eis dkpónoNw. С. Г, А. 2. 1664, altar Aie 
"Epketov. 

b At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 7 6a 8ё ris olkías rà Oepédud eote тйс 
Olvoudov, úo évtavdd єіс: Вороі, Aids Te ‘Epxeiov. . . . 

€ At Argos: Paus. 8. 46, 2 1№оу áAovons 


^ , ^ L4 
kat vepopévov та Хафура 
Е p B 
"EAAQvev Bdeveh@ TG Kamavéos тб Edavov той Ads 


€560n Tov “Epketov, 
d At Sparta: Herod. 6. 67, 68 (Anudpyros) čðve rà Ad ойу” Baas дё 
rjv шүтёра ékáAege, ‘Amıkopévn 8 TH шптрі ёодеѕ ёс ras xéipás oi тфу 
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amAdyxvov, катікётєџє, Aéyov Todde’ ?О итер, бебу тє ry re Gv кабат- 
répevos, ікетєбо, kai той "Epkeiov Ais тойде, ppdoat por rjv. adnOyiqy, Tis pev 
ёттї татр ёрбф Aóyo. 

е Hom. Od. 22. 334: 

ў éxdts рєуароо Ads peyddov mori Bopòv 
ёркєіоу ото rervyuévov, ev dpa moda 
Aaéprns °Одосєйѕ тє Body émi pnp? exnay. 

f Harpocrat. épxeios Zevs, ф Bopòs évrós fpkovs év тў a$Af Їдритш, 
Hesych. s.v. peaépktov| Ards éniBerov. 

& Soph. Ant. 486: 

GAN etr adeps ei ópupovesrépa 
тоў mavrós Ш>» Zyvòs ёркєіоо kupet. 

300 Zeus "Ефёст:оѕ: Herod. г. 44 (Kpoicos) ёкаћеє де "Emíorióv re каї 
“Етарїио» (Ala), тд» aùròv roUrov дуодабо» Gedy. 

11 For the religious conception of family duties cf. Euripides in 
Stob. Flori. 3, pp. 78 and 83 (Meineke): quotation from Perictione, 
1$. p. до: from Musonius, 22. p. 74: Plato's Laws 930 E, 717 B, 927 A-B. 

102a Zeus Pparpios: Meineke, Frag. Com. Poel. 3. p. 377 from the 
younger Cratinus, Zeds ori по: épkéiós ёст: parpios ... rà т) TAA, 
Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 146 боо» Aù фратріо каї "AGyva (at the festival 
of Apaturia). Dem. mpós Макарт. 1078. I oi фратереѕ . . . Aafóvres Tiv 
Wipov, kavouévov r&v iepeiwy, dnd тод Bopod фёроџтє rod Ads той фратріоо. 
Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 73; 20. 1888, p. т: C. Z. A. 2. 841 b (в.с. 396-5) 
Аф фратріоо iepeùs . . . dvéypav/e каї ѓотпоє тўи отт. 

b Zeus 'Opárptos in Crete: ? а dialect-variant for ¢pdrpus, C. T. Gr. 
2555 Opie rüv'Ecríav каї Taya 'Opárpiov kai Tava Auratov . . . oath of 
aliance between the Hieropytnii and their cleruchs: cf. Cauer, 
Delectus, 2. 113. 

13а Zeus Kryotos: Harpocr. p. 115, s. v. ‘YmeptOns ё тф mpós 'Ате\- 
Aaiov, Krov Ага ёх rois таше{о< ідрбоуто. 

b At Athens: C. Z. А. 3. 3854 (late period) : cf. decree in Demosth. 
21. 53 Ad ктусіф Body Aevkór, 

е At Phlya: Paus. т. 31, 4 vaós дё &repos &yet Bapods Arjugrpos "Арпа" 
opas kai Ais ктпоќоо in the Peiraeeus. 

d Isaeus, 8. 16 тё Ай буо» тф ктүоїф тєрї fjv pddior’ ékeivos Üvaiav 
ёспоудабє ... пдҳєто ўрі» уйна» д:дбиш kai xrfjow дуабђи. Cf. Antiph. 
р. 612. 

e At Anaphe: C. Z. Gr. 2477, doubtful inscription. 
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f At Teos: C. Z. Gr. 3074 Aiós krgaíov Aids KameroMov ‘Pans  Ауабо? 
Aatpovos. 
g Plut. Stoic. Rep. зо. p. 1048 ó Zeds yedoios el ктўотоє ҳаіре kal 
"Етікартіоѕ kai Харитодбтпе mpocayopevdpevos (if all fortune is worthless). 
h Aesch. Аг. 1036: 
enel o ёӨпкє Zevs dumviros Sdpots 
кошоуду etvau xepviBov, то\\Ф» perà 


dovAwy стабєісау kryoiov Воро? méAas. 


i Athenae. p. 473 b Кадіскоѕ dyyeióv grw év Ф robs ктпоѓоис Alas 
éyxabidptovow, às *Avtixreidns флай» év rà "E£pygrikó ... eoOeivar Sri dy 
evpys ka elaxéat dufBpoaíav. т ё арВросѓа 0ёор dxpapves, оу, таукарт!а, 

10а Zeus П\оусчос near Sparta, Paus. 3. 19, 7 прі be ij д:а8 ўиш тд» 
Eùporav, ё\№уоу onép тӯ 8x Ons ієрду Ocikvvrat Ards IIAovatov. 

b Zeus IIAovroAéyzs on coins of the Lydian Nysa of Imperial period, 
Head, Hrist. Num. p. 552. 


1% Zeus "OMws in Cilicia, inscription circ. 200 в.с. Hell. Journ. 
1891, p. 226 Ad OABig iepeds Teükpos Tapxudpus. С. Г. Gr. 2017 in 
Thracian Chersonese KdAM«ros (?) imép той vio) 'AMe£ávOpov Ad 'OMBo 
edxaptaTnptoy. 

1% а Zeus "Opis: Demosth. Halonnes. p. 86 Xeppovnoov of ёро: eiciv, 
ovk 'Ayopá, GAAd Bwpos той Aids то? ópíov. Plato, Laws 842 Е Aus épiou 
прӧтоѕ uév vopos Ode єірпасбо— ш) kwerro ys бра urüeis— . . . roU нё» yàp 
(rod moXirov) dudpudos Zeis нарт. 

b Zeus KAdptos at Tegea: Paus. 8. 53, 9 тд d€ xwpiov rà inpgAów, 
еф o kal of Ворої Teyedrats city of moÀÀoL, Kadeirar pev Aids KAapíov, дўћа 
Òe ws éyévero fj éníkAgais TO бєф TOD KANpou TOV паідоу Evexa той 'Аркадо. 
? At Argos, Aesch. Suppl. 359 {дото ёт dvarov guyav ikegía épis Ards 
KAapiov. 


107 а Zeus Modtevs on the Acropolis of Athens: Paus. 1. 24, 4 kai Aids 


> $ T 
ёттш йуаћџа тб Te Aeoxápovs kai 6 Ovopa(ópevos IloAteus, ф rà kaleotnxéra 


d 
, ^ : ^ nm 
és rijv бисіау ypddav Tij» ёт avdrots Aeyopevny airiav où урафо" той Дидс тоў 
, ^ , » v x x Ў. e > r L4 
Поћ:ёоѕ Kpifàs karaÜévres emi róv нб» peptypévas mupots ovdepiay €xovat 
$vAakQy. 6 Boüs дё óv és тї» Üvaiáv érouiáaavres uAáaaovot ünrerau Tov 
^ ^ , ^ е L 
ттєрийтш» фотёу ёт\ тд» Верби. каћойс: бє wa rv iepéov Воифбиор, каї 
z L1 L cr А x 2 Р: е H ot СА ё t ` 
ratty Tov méAekvv pipas, ойто yap ёсті» oi vópos, oixerar þevywv of бё 
dre tov йубра, ds eSpace TÒ Epyov ойк eiddres, és Sixny óndyovai тфу médexvy. 
: » А - ^ 
Cf. zd. т. 28, то *AGnvaiwy BaciWevovros "EpexÓéos, róre mpórov Води exreivev 
ó Boupdvos émi roù Bapod ro) Поћёоѕ Ads. 


b Schol Ar. Wud. 981 rà 06 Воифдиа maim coprij v фасх йуєсба: 
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pera rà pvothpia, óre kat Воду Ovovow ele ómóuvgoiw то) mporov hoverbevros 
Bods ёи акротбћє:, árauévov тод mreAávov év тӯ éoprjj róv Дитоћоу . . . Өаў- 
Neva дё тиа, фу єє TH пећке: dmokreivat rv Body. 

с Porph. De Abst. 2. 29, 30 from Theophrastus: evvéra£av ойто rip 
mpü£w, тєр каї viv Stapéver map’ abrois. — $üpodópous mapÜévovs катеёд” 
ai 8€ Vswp корібооси, rws тд» méAekvv kal THY uáxatpav dkovigovaw. — dkovg- 
cávrov Se éméDokev pev tov méAekuv Tepos, б дё émára£e тд» Воду, dos X 
Coafev rà» 2 pera тайта Deipávrov, éyebmavro той Bods mávres. тотоу 
де mpaxÜévrev ri» pev дорй той Bods paavres kai xópre émoykócavres 
é£avéarraav ёҳоута rabróv ómep kai (àv čoxev oxXra, kal mpoaé(cv£av дротроу 
Ós épya(opéve. . . kai убт TÖV тойто дрфитоу ёст: vüv ої uev ATÒ тоў mará- 
£avros Воотуто: kadovpevor mrávres, of д amd той mepteAdoavros kevrpiiDat тойу 
$ апд той ёт:сфаѓаутоѕ Sarpods Óvouá(ovcw дай Thy ёк тїз kpeavopías yryvouévgy 
daira, mAnpocavtes 8 тї Büpsav, órav mpós THY kpíaw dxÜGaw, karemdvrocav 
THY páyaipav.  oUres ore тд Tadatdy dotoy jv rà тирєруй rois Biois иф» (ба, 
viv 0€ тотоу dvAakréov ёттї праттеу. 

d Varro, R. R. 2. 5 ab hoc (bove) antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt ut capite sanxerint si quis occidisset. 

е C. Г. Gr. 140, 141, 150 mentioning sacrificial utensils of Zeus 
Polieus in the Parthenon-treasury. 

f Bourns: Hesych. s. v. 6 rois AiimoMois та Воофбиа Spey: cf. inscription 
on stone found by the Erechtheum, iepéws Bovrov, C. Г, А. 2. 1656. 

g Bovrns: Suidas s. v. otros тўр iepwovmy Єт xe, kal of dx’ айтой Bouvradat 
єкАлбүта». 

h С, I. A. 3. 71 lepes Ais ёті Waddadiou xal Boutiyns: cf. 273 
Вои yov iepéos Дад év Haddadio. 

i Hesych. Ads бако. . . . pact 86, . . . бте пшфиӯтоиу "Абдий каї 
Посед, ту “AOnvav Ais депбђиш тёр adris ту weno» veyren, кай 
йтосҳќоба dvr} rovrov тд той HoMéws iepdy (leg. iepetov) mparov ӨйєтӨш eri 
Ворот. 

k Plato, Laws 782 c Tò... Өфе» avOpdmous аААту\ои ёта kai уйу mapa- 
pévov ópôpev moXXois* каї Toùvavriov dkovopev ёи GAXots Gre оде Воб éroNiGpuev 
ує%етбш бурата тє ойк hy rois дєоїсі (Ga, méAavor 82 kal рт: картой Sedev- 
peévot каї rotaüra @\Ла áyvà бурата. 

1 Luc. De Dea Syr. $ 58 ovéyavras тё іріна, (ба ёк tev mporvAaiav 
атас, rà 0€ kareveixÜévra Ovnckovar, ёиог 8 kal maiðes аут evredOey amaas 
+ +. €s трпи evÂépevot дєрї karáyovaw, dpa dé abréowiw. emixepropéovres 
A€youat бт: ой maides GAAG Boes eloiv. 

m Hesych. Ais Вой" 6 rà Ad dveros Bois б iepós*. ors 82 борт) MAn- 
icy, 
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п At Paphos: C. Z. Gr. 2640 ’Agpodirns kai Ais Поћмёоѕ kai "Hpas. 


о At Sardis: С. 7. Gr. 3461 Лекор 'IovAtoy Bovvárov 
Hodtéws Adis in time of ‘Tiberius. 


, 
‚‚. lepéa peytaTov 


P At Ilium: C. Z. Gr. 3599 mpodvecOut rà Ad тф HoMe? rà méppara: 
second century в.с. 


а In Ios with Athena Polias(?) : Mz. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Aù 
TÊ Поћ:еї каї rfj `Абт тӯ . . . decree concerning alliance with Rhodes. 


г In Rhodes with Athena Polias: Rev. Arch. 1866, p. 354. Cf. 
Athena 5. 


з At Physcos in Caria: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31 tepéws ras 


'AÜávas ras Awdias то? Atos Tod IloAiéos. 


1% Zeus Hodwvyxos: Plato, Laws 921 C Ala moMoUxov kai "AOnvay kowo- 
voùs поћтеќаѕ áripá(ov : cf, Theogn. 757: 
7єў< uév тӯсдє móAmos vmeipexot aiÜépt vatov 
dei дєёітєрђу xep ёт dmmnuocivy. 
19a Zeus IIoápxzs at Olbia in Scythia: C. Z. Gr. 2081 èm dpyóvrov 
tay тєрї Lwoimatpov Nunpárov 'Avatipévgs Посідђоу perà тфу аде\фф» ёпойјсєу 
тё» mupyov Ad ToMápxy kai TO Ope ёт eirvxig, (?) third century в.с. 
b Zeus Aaoirns in Elis: Paus. 5. 24, І тара дё той Aaoíra Диде kai Iose- 
Savos Лаоіта тд» Воџбу. 


© Zeus dpxyyérgs: late inscription from Prymnessos, Mitt. d. d. Inst. 
Ath, т, p. 135 (Ramsay) Өєф арҳтуётр exv. 


0a Zeus Воућаѓо at Athens, with Athena Bowaia: Antiph. 6, p. 789 
ev aùr TÊ Bovdevtnpio Ards BovAaiov kai "A@qvas BovAaías iepóv écTi, каї 
elatdvtes oi BovAevrai mpocedxovra. Paus. т. 3, 5 BovAaiov дё ёх aire (rd 
BovAevrgpiq) кета: Éóavov Atds kal 'AmóAAov тё Meiwiov kai Аӯроѕ &pyov 
Avowvos. C. Г. А. 3. 683 тд» iepéa Ais. Bovdaiov kai *Абуй$ BovAaías. 
Cf. ibid. 272, 1025. 

b In Laconia: C. Г. Gr. 1245 Aia BovAaiov éc(ripia?). C. Т. Gr. 1392 
ý Aapmpà rv Tubcatav móMs Марко» Аёр\оу Каћокћа . .. Tov iepéa тфу 
énipavearárov беду Aus BovAalov каї 'HAMov kai ZeAjvys. 

е In Caria: C. Г. Gr. 2909 £üo£ev "lover тӯ BovAg. . . . тєрї ris iepareins 
тоў Atos тоў BovAaíov каї тӯ "Нр. 

d At Mitylene: on coins of Imperial period, Head, Hrist. Num. 
p. 488. 

e Plut. 819 E тд Вӯра . . . TÒ kowóv iepóv Ais Bovdalov каї ThoAtéws каї 
OfjuBos kai Aixns. 

VOL. I. M 
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1! Zeus 'Ет:Вушоѕ: Hes. s. v. ё Zipvo, the god of the orator's plat- 
form. 

12 Zeus ’ApBovdtos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13,6 тро rovr@ Ads 'AuBovAiov 
каї ' AÉgvás doriw "ApBovdias Bapds каї Acooxovpav каї тойт» "АрВоућМор, 

b Zeus Myxaveds at Argos: Paus.2.22,2 Avkéas рер обу év rois &reaw 
émoínoe Myxavéos тд dyaApa eivat Ards, kai "Apyelav &rj rovs éni" Duor отра- 
тєйта»та$ évrabÜa Ópócat mapapévew moAepobvras, ёст dv ў TO “Mov осі 
ў paxopévovs reXevri) ohas ётї\а3: cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3. 3052 8, 
the month Maxáreos at Chalcedon, ? sacred to Zeus Maxaveis. 

Usa Zeus 'Ayopatos at Athens: С.Г. А. 1. 23: Hesych. s. v. 'Ayopaíov 
Ais Bopós "Адто. 

b In the Agora at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rovrov 8 ой móppo Гїє iepüy 
kai Aws éorw " Ayopatov. 

с At Olympia: zd. 5. 15, 4, near the altar of Artemis 'Ayopaía, a Bwpòs 
'Ayopatov Ais. 

d At Selinus: Herod. 5. 46 of ydp pw Zehuvotatot émavaarávres dmékrewav, 
karadvyóvra emi Ais dyopaiov Bepóv. 

e At Thebes: Paus. 9. 25, 4 xara т> ó0óv amd тфу mvAQv rà» Nriaróv 
тд uév Өёшдбѕ ear iepòv каї йуаћра XevkoU A(fov rò ðe ёфеёђ= Морф», тд 0€ 
'Ayopaiov Aus. 

f [n Crete: Cauer, Delect. 2. 121 óuvóo rà» 'Earíav . . . каї ròv Ajva 
тё» "Ayopatov . . .: alliance between Dreros, Cnossos and Lyctos, third 
century B.C. 

g Zeus ‘Ayopaius: On coins of Nicaea of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 443. 

h Theophrastus тері cupBoraiwr, Stobaeus, 2/0717. 44. 22 (vol. 2, 
p. 167 Meineke) (èv rois Aiviov vópors) . . . е1... Вие ròv Ópkov emt той 
Ais ToU d'yopaíov. 

i Eur. Heracl, yo: 

{кета 8 Gvres "Ауораіоо Ais В:аќбресда kal отёфу puaiverat, 

к Aesch. итеп. 973: 

GAN’ ékpárgge Zeùs dyopaios. 

1 Plutarch 789 c (oi yépovres) imnperat tod Bovdaiov 'Ayopatov IloMéos 
As. 

ut Zeus 'Ayówos: Soph. Trach. 26: 

TéÀos Ò пке Zevs dyówos каћѕ. 
Eust. Л], e, І dyóv, ў буора, dev каї dywviovs eoùs Alaxtdos rovs dyo- 
paious. 
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75a Zeus Zrpárws in Caria: Herod. 5. 119 of &udwydvres (ràv Kapav) 
katewnOnoav és AdBpavda, és Atos Xrparíov ірду péya тє kai Фу» Noos 
mwÀarav(orov, родро: dé, Sv дрес pev, Kâpés elow of Aù Xrpario Üvaías 
dvayovor, СЁ, 186 x, 

b Id. x. 171 йтодекьйо 82 ev MvAdoow: Ads Kapiov ipóv dpxatov, roù 
Мусос pev каї Аидос! péreart, às kaavyvijroigt éoUct roig. Карсі. 

е Id. g. 66, at Athens, Тсаубрце ó Tuaávópov, olkíns pev ёби doxipov, dràp 
тй dvékaÜev ойк &yo фрасаг Ovovar 2 of avyyeveis abro) Aù Каро. Zeus 
Zrpários in Athens, С. Г. A. 3. 141, 143, 201, of late period. 

4 In Pontos: Appian, Mithrad. p. 215 (ed. Steph.). 


e Plut. Lumen. 17 tpeis 8 mpós Aids Zrparíov kal Gedy бркїш» evravOd pe 
дг айту kretvare. 


16 Zeus Хтраттубѕ ? at Syracuse: inscription on coin of Syracuse, 
Annali dell. Inst. 1839, p. 62 Jupiter Imperator: Cic. Jn Verr. 4. 
58 Tria ferebantur in orbe terrarum signa Iovis Imperatoris uno in 
genere pulcherrime facta; unum illud Macedonicum quod in Capitolio 
vidimus; alterum in Ponti ore et angustiis, tertium quod Syracusis 
ante Verrem praetorem fuit: bon coins of Amastris, Head, Hist. Num. 
P- 433- 

17 Zeus "Apaos & at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 6 той дё "Нфаістоо тд» 
Bopóv ciow 'HAciov oi óvouá(ovow 'Apelov Aids’ №уоџсі S€ ої айто1 obroi 
kat ws Olvóuaos émi той Воро? rovrov био тё 'Арєїф Ац. 

b In Epirus: Plut. Pyrrh. g єїФбєгта» of Васіћеі ev Паттарди ҳоріф 
Tis Моћоттідоѕ Apelo Ai Üvcavres dpkwporeiv rois "Hzeipóraws kal ópki(ew 
адтої рё» dpfew kata rovs vdpous, exeivous бє rj» Вас ѓа» дафихаёе катй 


TOUS vónovs. 

с On coins of Iasos of Caria, Imperial period, Head, Hist. Mum. 
р. 528. 

ns Zeus ‘Omddoptos ^in Arcadia: inscription of Achaean league in 
Rev. Arch. 1876°, p. 96. 

b At Methydrion: Lebas, Megar. 353 mep[i 8 râs rpamé(a]s ras 
xpecéas тод Aids той ‘Omdocpiou åy karaÜévres evéxupa of MeÜv[8pieis. oi 
ретаоті |oavres eis Opxoperdy 8:єорто тд dpyópiov. 


c In Caria: Arist. Part. Anim. p. 673 a. 18 тєрї 2 Kapíav ойто тд 


z 2 , At ; м 
тоіодтоу Sueriorevoay’ той yap lepéos той “Отћосџіоџ Aiós dzrofavóvros. . . . 


19a Zeus'Ayfrep in Laconia: Xen. Rep. Lac. 13. 2, 3 Over (6 Baci eis) 

pév yàp трфто» оїкоь dv Art 'Ayüropt kal rois civ айтф' ijv B6 ётаёба 

ка\\ердст, XaBàv ó mvpdópos wip and той Bepo) mponyeirar emt rà бра tis 
M2 
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xópas ó дё Bacideds ёкеї ad Overat Ad каї 'Абтәй' óray 86 йифо rovrow 
Toiv Oeoiv каММмерп®й, róre Óuflaive: rà бра THS xópas. 

b At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 rév айтду каї Ala kai 'Hyfropa 
каћодочу oi "Apyeiot. 

10 Zeus Koopnrds at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 és Bé rijv mpòs peonp- 
Bpíav eroày Koeugrü re émíkAgow Ais vaós kai TuvOapéo mpd аўто нуна 
оти. 

11 Zeus Z6éwos: Paus. 2. 32, 7, between Troezene and Hermione, 
тётра Onoéws дуораќорёут, . . . mpórepov Bé Bwpòs ёкаћєіто XÓevíov Ards 
(cf. Athena Séevias in T roezen, Athena К. 17 >). 

122a Zeus Тротаїоѕ at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 9 тод 8 Tpomaiov Aids 
тд lepdv émoisav oi Awpteis то\Єнф тойс re GAdous '"Axato)s .. . kal rods 
"ApvkAatets кратђсаутєс. 

b At Salamis: C. J. A. 2. 471 dvérħevoav 8 xal émi трбпшо» ra 
ёбосау rà Aù TS Тротаќо. 

8 Zeus Тротшодҳоѕ at Attalia in Pamphylia: C. 7. Gr. add. 
4340 f. g. lepéws Aids rporatodyov, early Roman period. 


7: Zeus Xáppev at Mantineia: Paus. 8. 12, 1 ro) rájov 82 roi 
"Emapewávüa раћмоті mov crabüíov pijkos Abs adéornkev iepòv emixAnow 
Xdppwvos, 

5 Arist. Куш, 1253 Zed, ody Tò wiknripuov. 

1% Zeus “Орауйріює at Aegium: Paus. 7. 24, 2 iepv 'Oyayupío Ad 
+ + 'Opayüpis ёё éyévero rà Aù erixdAnots, бте "Ауареруоу fpowev és тойто 
Td xepíov rovs Adyou pddiora ev тӯ "EAAGS akious. 

т Bacchylides, frag. 9, Bergk: 

Nixa yAvkvücpos 
ё moduxpiom Ў Oire Zm mapiotapeva Kpiver тё\о$ 
'AÜavárowi тє kal Ovarois áperás. 

ва Zeus отур: Plut. Arist. 11 rà» YAaraiev б orpatnyds 'Api- 
punotos Soke катӣ Toùs Ümvovs тё тоў Atds тоў Хотӯроѕ emepwTapevoy avróv, 
6 т 29 mpárrew Sédoxrat trois "EAMgow. Xen. Anab. 1. 8, 16 Zeds 
Zerjp kal Niky, watchword at the battle of Cynaxa. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
14, Зо at Trapezus adroit дё (oi Кёре) TG тє 'HpakAei. каї Aù oornpig 
досіау éroíncav. 

b In the Peiraeeus: Strabo, 395, 396 oi дё moAAoi wédepor . . . TOY 
Перший ovvéorerday eis ddcyqv karowíay THY тєрї тодс Mpévas Kal тд iepv 
тод Atés тоў Хотӯро. Paus. 1. 1, 3 бєа« Bé ägiov тфу év Пераєі paura 
"AOqvas Cort kal Atds répevos' ҳаћкод pev брфбтера rà dydApara, ©де дё 8 
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рё» akijmrpov kai Nikny, т} 0€ "A8qvà ёдро. “Evradéa Acwabérny ôs 'Абтрайо< 

P" co , PPM ; , 
каї rois пасі “EhAyow ђуо0џєроѕ Макєддуаѕ v тє Botorotis ékpárgae ийүү каї 
abis tf Өєрџотъћфу . . . rovrov тб» AewaOevny каї тойѕ maibas ёура\уеу 


'" ApkeatAaos. 


¢ In Athens: Aristoph. P/u/. 1174: 

dmóAoN amd мной... 

каї ravra то? Zorüpos iepeds dv Ais ... 

боер ёт ойдеіѕ айо 

. e . като: тбтє, 

бт elyov oddev, б pev ду kov ёштороѕ 

€Üvaev iepeióv тї тобі, б де Tis àv 

бїк dmojvyóv, б & ду éxaddepeiro res 

кане y екаће тб» iepéa. 
Plut. Dem. 27 ciwOdres yàp ёх тр Ovaia той Ais той Хотӯроѕ apyúpiov reAciv 
Tois karogkevá(ovat kai котнодт: Tov Верби. . . . Cf. inscription referring 
to the Lamian war, Delt. Arch. 1892, pp. 57—59 тй» нё» (erjAgv) év’ Akpo- 
mode тї» д парӣ тд» Aia тб» Zorzpa. Cf. Isocr. 9. 57 rois eikóvas abràv 


7 х э $ > kd E d ^ ^ ` X, А, ex d 
(Kóvovos kai Eùayópov) єст]сарєи, ov тєр то TOU Aids yapa TOU соттроѕ. 


С.Г.А.3.281 (on a seat in the theatre) Tepéos Ads (Atos) Sürjpor каї " AÓrvás 
Zereipas (Momms. Heortol. p. 453). С. Г. А. 2. 141 ёк rìs voios t 
Ad rQ отр: 10. 4467 rabpov тё Aù r Уотйр:: 10. 469?! rois Aucw- 
Tnpiois TH Ай TH Zernpi каї тӯ Абра тӯ Zoreipa : 20. 47 19 mepiérrAevaay 0c 
Kai Tots Movuyitors els ròv Aypeva Tov ёр Моолҳіа ápiAAópevot, duotws бє каї 
Aucerpios: 2. 326 ened) 8 6 ієрей &Üvae та elowípaa .. . TQ Ad 
тф Zerüjp: kai тӯ “AOnva тӯ Хотера: 10. 3. 167 epyBor й>ёебетау Ad Хотӯри 
épnBov. Rev. Arch. 1865, p. 499 Zeus Soter, worshipped by ёраиотаі. 

d At Sicyon: Plut. Аға. 53 Ovovaw aire ('Apáre) Ovoiav rjv pev ў 
rijv mod annddake т< торауидоѕ ђиёра . .. riv òè èv j yevérba тд» avdpa 
Scapynpovetovar. Tis pev оду mporépas то? Atos rod Хотӯроѕ катђрҳєто vy- 
пбћоѕ. 

е At Messene: Paus. 4. 31, 6 Mecanvios è êv тў ayopa Aids éarw 
йуаћра Zer?pos. At Corone in Messene, 4. 34, 6 Atds Zornpos xaAxoüv 
ауаћра ётї ris dyopas menoinrat 

f At Argos (by an Argive cenotaph): Paus. 2. 20, 6 каї Aids éarw 
ёртадда iepóv Хотӯроѕ. 

€ At Troezen: zd. 2. 31, 10 ёст: д Kol Ads iepóv émixAnow Хотпроѕ. 

h At Aegium: zd. 7. 23, 9 ёст: 82 каї Ards Єлїк\тш Хотӣроѕ ev ti 
dyopa répevos. 

i At Mantinea: 7d. 8. 9, 2 Mavrwebai 06 ёсть kai GAda iepà тб pev 


x Я , 
Zwrjpos As, Tò дє “Emdarov kaXovpevov. 
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к At Megalopolis in the agora: Paus. 8. 30, 10 iepóv Zerfjpos émikhngw 
Ads. xexéopntat 8 mépi£ xioot. Kabelopevm ёё rà Аи év Өрбуф mapearfjkac 
rh рё ù MeydAg тбл, ev dpotepa дё ’Aprépidos Хотєіраѕ йуаћра. ravra 
pev №доо тоё HevreAnoiov '"AÓngvaior Kyngioddoros kai Xevodóv cipydcavro. 
Cf. C. Г. Gr. 1536, second century в.с. 

1 At Acraephiae: C. 7. Gr. 1587 íeparevovros той Ais той Xoríjpos, 
time of Sulla. 


m At Agrigentum: inscription on coins of third century, в.с, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 108. 


п At Galaria, a Sikel town, on coin of fifth century, 23. p. 121. 

о At Ambracia: C. Г. Gr. 1798 dedication Хотӯр: Ad. 

P At Aetolia: C. Г. А. 2. 323 ёпедђ тд коф» тд rüv Аітећёу . .. 
epndiora тд» dyüva тд» ràv Хотпріо» riÓévat TG Ad TG Xorüpt kai тё 
"Атб\\ои TQ Поб: imónvgua ths paxns тї$ yevouévgs mpós rovs BapBápovs, 
circ. 276 B.C. 

a At Pharsalos: Cauer, Delect?. 396 [Фарса |о: dvé&ewaw [ei£án eve 
Ad Zoureips. 

г Rhodes: C. Z. Gr. 2526 Zyvwv Naovpou ’Apddios mpó£evos Ad ®отйр. 

* At Lesbos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 435. 

t At Pergamon, vide Conze, Stteungsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1884, s. 12 
oroat 8 айтой kal eikóva „.. тара тӧу ToU Мдѕ ro) Zerüpos Bwpór, ros 
Фтарҳр т] eikàv ev TH émpaveoráre Tóm rijs dyopas. 

u At Miletus: C. Г Gr. 2852 Képas énvyeypapuévov Ad. corpi &, in 
a letter of Seleucus to the Milesians. 

v At Eumenia in Phrygia: C. Z. Gr. 3886 тд» dmó mpoyóvov Хартиа- 
дарҳдсаутоу Ads Zornpos kai `Ат0\\ороѕ. 

w Soph. Frag. 375: 

Zed mavoihume kai Ais cwrnpiov 
onovdy rpírov крат?роѕ. 
Cf. Athenae. 692 E mAciotwy ràv pèv ayabod Saipovos airovvrev тотірюу 


tav 02 As cwrüpos, Мох Bé bylas: see other passages collected 
there, 692 E and 693 А—С. 


7?2 Zeus Xaergs: Paus. 9. 26, 7 Oeomiebo: 8 ev тӯ moder Zaórov Ads 
ёст: ҳаћкод» дуаћџа. 


b Zeus ZecímoNs: at Magnesia оп the Maeander, ?. 


7? Zeus 'Атотрбтаюѕ: Erythrae, Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115, inscription 
concerning sale of priesthoods, Ais @фтотротабоу kai "Абрӣ атотротаќаѕ. 
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11 Zeus 'EAevÜépios : Simonides, Bergk 140 
Пёрсаѕ é£eAámavres éAeUÜepov `ЕХХаб kóopov 
дросауто Ais Bopuóv. eAevÜepiov. 

а At Syracuse: Diod. Sic. тт. 7 1 (after the overthrow of the tyranny 
of Thrasybulus) éJrgdíravro Ais рё» éAevÜepíov koXorrtaiov dvdpidvra kata- 
ckevacat, кат éviavróv 82 дови édevOepia каї dyavas emupaveis mowiv. 

b At Plataea: Strabo, 412 A íBpósavró re éAevÜepíov Ards iepóv каї 
ayva yvpvikòv orehavirny dméOei£av, "EXevOépia mpocayopevaavres. СЁ. 
Plut. Arist. 20 пері дё voias épouévots adtois dvetev ó Подію Atos éAev- 
Üepíov Bopov Ї$р›татба, Osai дё ш) mpórepov ў TO катӣ THY xópav TIP 
дтосВєсаутаѕ ós $mó ràv BapBápev pepiacpevov evataacba кабарду ек 
Aechpav darò ths копту égrías. Paus. 9. 2, 5 at Plataea, od móppo darò 
ToU кошой r&y 'EAMjvov Аид етти "EAevÜepíov Bopds .. . то? Aids дє TOv тє 
Bopòv kai rò йуаХна ётойута» eveod Aifov' dyovat dé каї viv ёт: dyGva ёг 
érovs méumTov, rà 'EAevÜepía, ev $ péyiora yépa mpoxeirar Spopou' бёоус: de 
émuévo: mpd tov Bwopod. С. Г. Gr. 1624, inscription at Thebes of 
Roman period, тара r$ "EdevOepio Ad каї тў Opovoía rv 'EAMQvov Mha- 
Taiéov mós тб» éavrijs evepyeTny. 

с Zeus 'EAevÓépios at Samos: Herod. 3. 142 ётед) yap of ёёрууё\Өп ó 
Поћократєоѕ Üávaros . . . Atos 'EAevOepíov Ворд» iðpúraro каї réuevos тєрї 
atrév ойрісє тобто тд уб» ёи TO троаттт!ф esri. 

4 At Larissa: Lebas, Megar. 42 b 'EXevÓépia rà èv Aapion. 

ө At Athens, near the отой Bací(Aeos in the Ceramicus: Paus. 1. 3, 2 
evraida ёттпкє Zebs svopaCdpevos eħevðépios xai Bacireds "Aüpiavós (cf. 
С.Г. А. 3. 9) : Paus. то. 21, 5 dmoĝavóvros дё ónà тё» Tadaray (in the 
battle at Thermopylae) thy йттїба ої mpoonkovres dvéÜecav TQ "EXevOepío 
Au... ToUro uev 0) émeyéypamro npiv Ñ) rovs бро? Z0ÀÀa kai dda rÀv ' AÓr- 
уо: кай rds ev тў ттой то? "EXevÜepíov Ards kaeAeiv астідаѕ. Harpocrat. 
S.U. "EXevÜépios Zevs’ б дє Aidupds ow ápaprávew тд» propa. (Yrepiðnvy 
exAnOn yàp éXevOcpios dia тд rv. Мпёкф> draddaynvat тойс AOnvaious’ dre dé 
émiyéypamrai pev Swrnp, dvoudcerar д2 kat éAevOepios, Snot kai Mévavüpos. 
Hesych. s. 2. 'EXevOépios Zevs’ ràv Mndwv екфуүбәте< (?) ійросарто róv 'EXev- 
Üépiov Aia’ roUrov де €vto ka Хотпра фас’ трата: be каї ev Evpakovaats каў 
mapa Tapavrívors ai ev IlAareidis kai ev Kapías (l. Kapvas): cf. Schol. 
Plato in Eryx. 392 А (who quotes from the same source as Hesychius, 
reading év Кара). Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 1176 ё dere dtd тотйра 
тро, ёда kal тотїро$ Ards Єттї iepóv' tov abróv Se enor kal. éXevÜepióv 
фат. С. Г. A. 2. 17 (containing the terms of alliance of the second 
Attic confederacy), 1. 63 rò \упфтна т0дє ó ypappareds ó тїс BovAás 
dvaypayráro cv atndn Мб kai karaÜéro тарй tov Aia Tov "EXevÜépiov ; 


cf. 76. l. 9 and 26. 
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f In Laconia: Rochl, Zuser. Graec. Ant. 49a add. Моцкёта Arwhev- 
&epío: Le Bas-Foucart, 189 Zan 'EAevepio ' Avravetvo: отр (vide Wide 
Lakonische Кийе, 5. 4 and 17). 

g At Olymus in Caria: iepéa Ads ’Edevdepiov, inscription in Mitt. d. d. 
Inst. Ath. 1889, р. 375. 


12а Zeus ‘EAAdwos : Herod. 9. 7, 4 jets 8€ Ala те ‘EAAnnov aide bevtes 


А А 
kai Trjv ‘Eddada дєрӧу morevpevot mpododvat od karawécapev. 


b In Aegina: Pind. Mem. 5. 15 та» тог eÜavüpóv re kai vavauxvrày 
Üéccavro тар Ворд» marépos "EAAavíov старте. Aeginetan inscription, 
C. I. Gr. 2138 b Ad MavedAnvio (? first century B. c.). 


с At Athens: Paus. т. 18, 9 'A8piavós д xareakevácaro kai dAda 'Абу- 


vaiots раби "Hpas каї Ads IIaveAAgvíov, 
d At Syracuse: Gardner, Zypes of Greek Coins, 11. 25. 


133 Zeus ‘Оролооѕ: Suidas, s. v. ёи OnBas каї ёи Mais wédeot Bowori- 
каїѕ kai ev Gesoadia..."Iotpos д) ё» тў wy тїз Xuvayeyts дй тд map 
AloAebot тд dpovontixdy каї єіртикӧу биоХо> AéyeaOat, "Ест: дё kai Атшутр 
‘Oporwia év Opas : cf. inscription from Assos, C. Z. Gr. 3569 Катар 
5‹Ваотф . .. б {єрєўє тоў Ais ToU 'Opovóov. 


34 Zeus IIdvonuos, at Athens: C. Z. А. 3. 7, mutilated inscription of 
the time of Hadrian, mentioning a Ads Паудуроо iepóv, At Synnada 
in Phrygia: ZEYC IIANAHMOC on coin of the Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 569. 

15 Zeus 'Emoiwos : Hesych. ғ. v. єўї év Sadapin, 


Local titles from cities or districts. 


Ia Zeus 'Afperrgvós : from Abrettene, a district of Mysia, Strabo, 
574: 

b Zeus “Aows: Steph. Byz. s.v. "Асос, moMxwtov Kpytns .. . ó 206 éke? 
трата: каў `Асіоу Aids iepòv dpxatdrarov. 

с Zeus Bacroxatxevs, from Baetocaece, a village near Apamea in Syria: 
C. I. Gr. 4474: in letter of King Antiochus, mposevexÓévros pot тєрї 
tis évepye[a]s Gelod áyíov Д ]ós Ватокак(ёоѕ) expi[O]n оууҳәрубта атф 
els dmavra róv xpóvov, [ép’ $]v xai ў dvvalplis rod Boð кит[ ё Joxeras, кш? 
тї Batroxai[ xgvàv]. 

4 Zeus Bévwos,? from Benna, a city in Thrace: C. Г. Gr. 3157 1 
bmép tis Abrokpáropos Nepova Tpaiavod Каісароѕ ХеВастоў veixns Au Bervi 
Myvudams . . . Sopóv dvéargaav ©тЄр Bevverconvav. 

е Zeus домуло : inscription of Roman period in Comm. Arch. Com. 
d. Roma, 1885, p. 135: cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. 
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f Zeus "Екаћоѕ, at the deme Hekale near Marathon: Plut. Thes. 14 
€Üvov yàp 'ExaXjatov oi mépi£ Ojo: cumdvres Екаћ Ди. 


€ Zeus 'EAevoiuos: Hesych. s. v. Zeds EX. тар "оси. 

h Zeus Eipeueós: on coins of Euromus near Mylasa, Head, Z/s/. 
Num. p. 525. 

i Zeus "1даїо$ "Duéev: on coins of Ilium and Scepsis of Imperial 
period, Head, Ast. Num. pp. 473, 474- 


k Zeus Keħaweús at Apamea : Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 309 9 Bovi) 
kai б дӯроѕ ereiunoav Tigépiov KXabütov . . . ієрќа бій Biov Ards Kedaweas : 


cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 558. 

1 Zeus Kpayyyvds: on inscription from Mysia, Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1889, p. 9o. 

m Zeus Kdpios: vide 9x and "5, 


п Zeus Kpoxedrys: Paus. 3. 21, 4 Ет! ÓdAaacav xai és T'Uftov karaflatvovrí 
ёт: Лакєдацроиоі ў) кор... (Кроква)... бєй» 82 айтбӣ: трд pev ris 
ka@pns Ais Крокєйта Aifov név memoumpévov йуаћра ёстпкє. 

© Zeus Kwabeús, from Cynaetha in Arcadia: Schol. Lycophr. 400: 
Paus. 5. 22, 1. 

P Zeus Kópvpos, ? from district near Halicarnassus : T zetz. Lycophr. 
459 Kópvpos б Zeis е›`АМмкарьатт& тата: vide Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, 
р. 174: 1887, р. 385. 

а Zeus Aapigatos Ог Aapioe’s at Argos: Paus. 2. 24, І тй» 8€ акрбтом» 
Adpigav uév xadovow . .. $ 3 "Em кра 8 ёст: тў Aapion Atos émikAgauww 
Аарита(оу vads, ойк €xev дёрофор. тд дё йуаћра Evrov merompévov, Strabo, 
440 каї £v тӯ Artik) бє ёст: Ларса" каї тоу TpáAAeov діҳоиса kópm 
трійкоута стадіоиѕ . . . lows дє xai ó Aapíaios Zevs ékeifev émovópacra:. 
Steph. Byz. Ларса: móňes е... kal ó moÀírgs Aapicaios kai Ларісєоѕ 
Zeós. Cf. Zeus Ларас:оѕ at Tralles: vide ?**h, 


T Zeus Aaodievs on coins of Imperial period of the Phrygian Lao- 
dicea, and other cities of Phrygia, Head, йл. Num. p. 566, &c. 

8 Zeus Avdios on coins of Sardes and Cidramus of Imperial period: 
1b. pp. 523, 553. 

t Zeus Madeaios at Malea: Steph. Byz. s. v. Madéa. 

u Zeus Méyieros of lasos: С. Z. Gr. 2671: cf. Zeus"Apeos on coins 


of Iasos, Head, Zzs/. Num. p. 528: inscription on altar in Oxford, 
{иде AaBpatv8ou каї Aiós peyiorov, from Aphrodisias in Caria, C. Z. Gr. 


2780. 
V Zeus Meocareeus : Steph. Byz. Mecoaméa’ xopíov Аакешикй` тд ёбикду 
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? ie a x H х эе ^ H ^ * 1 
Meagameeus* ovro yap Ò Zeus єкє трата. Өєбтонто$ пєртткостф &ё88диф. 
cf. Paus. 3. 20, 3. 


V Zeus Néueos: Paus. 2. 15, 2 év 8ё айту (rj Neuég) Nepelov тє Adis 
vaós ёст: Өѓаѕ fios . . . Ovovat 8ё”Аруего: TH Ati kal ё тӯ Nepéa kat Nepetov 
Atés Íepéa aipoüvrat, каї 8ij каї Ópópov mporiÜéacw dy&va dvipdow órMopévos 
Neueiov тамуубре tov xeuepwóv. Jd. 2. 20, 3 in Argos: Nepeiov Adds 
eai iepdv, йуаћра брбду ҳаћко?у, réxvn Avaimmov. Ld. 4. 27, 6 'Аруєо бё 
тӯ re "Hpa тӯ `Аруєіа kai Мєнєїф Ай &vov (at the restoration of Messene) : 
cf. C. Г. Gr. 1123. In Locris: Thuc. 3. 96 íepóv той Ais той Neuciov, 
In Caria: inscr. ЛЛА d. d. Inst. Ath. 1890, p. 261 íepéos АЛ 


Nepetov. 


X Zeus 'Ocoyós AaBpavvdyvds at Mylasa in Caria: Strabo, 659 &yovei 
& oí Mvdaceis iepà 00 той Aids, той re 'Отфуфа kaAovpévov kai ЛаВриоудро?, 
тд pev ev TH móet, rà дё AdBpavvda кӧр ёот\» év TO бре. . . ё›тайба veds 
éorw арҳаїоѕ kai davov Ais Zrparíov.  ripürai bd tev KUKA@ kal фто тй» 
Муас cov, ó8ós re &arporat axeüóv т: каї корта отадіюу péxpt THs пбћеоѕ 
iepà kaXovpévg, OC йз mopmoorodeira та ієрі ... таёта рё» oiv iun тӯѕ 
mwóÀeos, rpírov Bé ёстіх ієрду той Kapíov Ards, коф» ámávrev Карр, oi 
рётєсті каї AvBots каї Мото: ws düeAQois. С. 7. Gr. 2691 E, inscription 
in the time of Mausolus, mentioning the ѓєрду той Ais то? AapBpavvdov 
at Mylasa. С. Z. Gr. 2693, inscription from Mylasa first century 
B.C.? Ads 'Ocoyó: cf. 2700. Zeus AaBpavvdns: inscription from 
Olymos in Caria, AL. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. Zeus Aaffpavàeis, 
Thiasos and temple in the Peiraeus : inscription beginning of third 
century в.с. Rev. Arch. 1864, p. 399. C. Г. A. ii. 613. 


у Zeus IIehrgvós : from Peltae in Phrygia, on coins of first century 
в. c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 567: cf. C. Z. Gr. 3568 f, ? third century B. c., 


év тф ієр® той Ais ro) Пећттроў. 


2 Zeus Xpvodwp Or Xpvaaopevs: Strabo, 660 Zrparovíkeua $ éari karot- 
kia Makeddvev . . . èyyùs бє rijs mróAeos rò той Xpvaaopécs Ards Kody árávrav 
Kapáv, eis ô avríact Óvcovres kai BovAevadpevo: тері v kowóv' Kadeirat 0€ 
тд тўеттна abróv Хросаорёоу cvvearQkós ёк kopóv . . . каї Zrparovueis 0 
тоў состђратоѕ petéxovaw, ойк dvres roð Карікоў yévovs. С. I. Gr. 2720, 
inscription from Stratonicea of Roman period, mentioning the iepeds 
дс Xpvoaopiov. Paus. 5. 21, то та 8€ mahatorepa ў re xópa kai jj mods 
ёкаћеіто Xpvaaopís. In lasos: Rev. d. Etudes Grecques, 1893, p. 167, 
inscription mentioning a eredavgópos тоб Xpvadopos. 


аз Zeus ILráwos: from Pitane in Aeolis, inscription in Smyrna, 
Bob. kai Move. 1873, p. 142. 
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bb Zeus Ха\арімоѕ: on Cypriot coins of Imperial period, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 621. 


ce Zeus Zohwpeos: on late coins of the Pisidian Termessus, 72. p. 
594: cf. C. 7. Gr. 4366 k. 


dd Zeus Tdpows = Baaltars on coins of Tarsus of Imperial period, 
Head, 20. p. 617. 


ee Zeus 'Ev Oinvacos at Venasae in Cappadocia: Strabo, 537 ev de 
Th Мору тд {єрд> той ev Odnvacors Дид iepodovAwy каток!а> оу TpioXt- 


H 
Alov oyeddv тє kal xópav lepay eükdpmrov. 


17 Zeus Вас:\ейѕ 2at Lebadea : Paus. 9. 39, 4—5 (ё rà Ace. Tpopo- 
viov) Aids Baowhews рабе... Oder... б kariàv айтф тє тё Tpojovio . . . каї 


Au éríkNgow Bastei, kai "Hpa тє `Нибур. 


b At Erythrae : Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 107 ZeoÓérgs . . . б {єрєўє той 


Ais rov Васо каї 'HpakAéovus KaMvíkov, A kai 'HpakAet. 


с At Paros: C. Г. Gr. 2385 6 iepebs той Aiós rod Васієоѕ kai “Hpa- 
kAéovs, third century B. c. 


d Arrian, 3. 5, Alexander at Memphis, бє rà Ad тё Bucci. Dio 
Chrys. 1, p. 9 (Dind.) Zets uóvos бед» татр xai Bactreds émovopá(erat xai 
Todtevs. 


138 Zeus Methixeos ваї Athens: Thuc. 1. 126 ёсті kai A@nvaiots Auíata 
à kaAeira,, Aids éopri) Мєћҳіоо peyiorn ёо Tis пб\єоѕ, ёх 1) Tavdnpet Gvover 
то\\о ойу {єрєїа GAAG бурата émixópia. Schol. Lucian, кароре. 24 Atácua. 
€opr!) jv emeréXouy perd twos oTvyvórgros, Ovovres ev abri Ad рећҳіф. 
Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 408 éoprh Meiuytov Абс" Фуета бё pnvds `Аубєсту- 
ptavos ў POivovros, *AmoAA@mos дє б "AxapveUs rà маса Staxpiver drró Tis той 
MeQuxiov ёортӯѕ. Xen. Anab. 7. 8, 3 б ё eimev, "Eumddios уар со ó Zeis 
ó Мећіҳибѕ ёсть каї emnpero el ўду бите», стер otkot, фу, ciabew eyo 
byw OvecOa kai б\окаутєр ... rj 9€ torepaig ó Zevopov... ебиєто каї 
@Aokairet yoipovs TQ matpig vóuo каї ékaXMépe. Lucian, Xapidnp. І 
"AvüpokAéovs rà émiíkia reÜvkóros ‘Ерџӣ, бт. ё) BiBdlov dvayvods evixnoev èv 
Awotos. Luc. "Ikapouer. 24 рота (б Zeds)... д jv airíav éddeimouey 


© AP 
’AOnvaiue rà Лайса rocovrov éràv, С. Г, А. т. 4 LIXIOL Zb. 2. 


1578 ‘Hoioroy Ай Міо, ‘in parte inferiore lapidis imago ser- 
pentis sculpta fuit? СЁ 2. 1579-1583. b. 1585 ‘НМ ka Ad 
MeDuxio Марша. Eph. Arch. 1886, p. 49 Epi]roBóAg Aù Metdixio. 
Paus. І. 37, 4 4taBáci де тд» Kydiody Bopós éorw арҳаїоѕ Meix(ov 
Aids’ émi тойтф Өпсєйѕ Ўто rày dmoyóvov ràv Фитаћоу xabapciov érvye Anotas 


kai dÀXovs атоктєіраѕ каї Simy rà mpós llrÓéos cvyyevj. Plutarch, De 
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Cohib. Ira 9. p. 458 Ai каї ràv bev róv ВасМ№а рећіҳіор, 'Абтгаїо! 0 
paiiákrg, ойда, ка\ойт:: Cf. Hesych. s. v. Maiuákrgs MeiMytos каї Кабар- 
ows. Suidas, 1. 1, p. 1404 Adds køðior оў rò iepeiov Aù тёбита“ Ovovar dé 
T MeDuxio каї rà Kryoio (? "I«ecío), xpàvrar ® abrois of тє Exippopopiay 
THY торт» oréddovres, kai б Ладодҳоѕ ev "EXevoin каї GAdoe tives трд тойу 
кабарџо0ѕ, ётооторийутєѕ abrà rois посі rôv évayav. Eustath. p. 1935, 8 
Aiov ékáXovv k@diov iepelov rudévros Adi Мећҳіф £v. rois кадарроїѕ divovros 
Matpakrnptdvos Ste ўуєто rà mopmaia kai кабариф» ёкВоћаї és robs rpióDovs 
éyévovro.. C.T. А. 3. ў Matpaxrnpiavos Ad Георуф к mómavov. Bull. 
de Corr. Hell. 1889, p. 392 Att Мећҳіфкаї 'Evo8(a каї vóAei Harpocrat. 
5. V. Maipaxrnpiav, б € uiv wap’ ’AOnvaiots . . . dvdpacrat ато Ads paiydkrou, 
наџактпе & early б ёудоисіодпѕ каї rapaxrexds. 

Ocot Medix: at Myonia in Locris: Paus. то. 38, 8 dAgos каї Bapos 
cy. Mewixiav єттї vukrepwai è ai биси Beos rois MeAtxlots «ісі, каї 
avaddoat rà крёа айтбб: mpiv ў ў\№оу emoyeiv vopifouc. 

b In Sicyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 ёст: Zeós Mediyios каї “Aprepts Óvopatopév 
Патрфа, с?» réxvg mwemoujuéva ойдєша` mupapidr 82 ó MeiMyios, ў 8 klovi 
Єттї} єїйкат ёт}. 

с At Argos: Paus. 2. 20, І đyaħpá ёст: xaOnpevoy Ais Meiuxíov, Mov 
Aevkob, HloAvkAetrov дё &pyov . . . Üarepov дё ddda тє ётруйуорто кабарта às 
ent аїрат: éuivMo каї йуаћра dvéÜnkay Meiyiov. Aus. 

d At Orchomenos : С: /. Gr. 1568, Inscr. Graec. Septentr. vol. 1. 
3169 å nólus Ad Мейд» (third century B. c.). 

e At Chalcis: C. Г. Gr. 2150, doubtful inscr. 


f At Andros: AM. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 9 votive inscription, 
Aiós Melxtov. 


€ In Chios: inscr. Ais Müuxtov Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1888, р. 223. 


h (?) At Alaesa in Sicily: C. 7. Gr. 5594, inscription of pre-Roman 
period mentioning тё Меир. 


19 а Zeus Tywpds in Cyprus: Clem. Alex. Protrept. P. 33 odxt нето. 
Zeis фаћакрӧѕ év "Apyet тұџәрӧ 86 Aos ev Kómpo reripnaOor ; 

"0а Pollux т. 24 беої Асно: xaddporor буйта фїйо:... та^аруайо 
простролаїо. 

b Pherecydes: Müll. Frag. Hist, 114 A 6 Zeds д2 кс kai 'AMiaropos 
kaAeirav:. СЇ. 103 Айтта ё ёёпєсє TG “IEiov бий тобто (the murder of his 
father-in-law) каї oj8eis айтди fj ÜcAev dyvicar ойтє еду ore dvÜpomaov 
Прётоѕ yàp éupvdov dvdpa ámékrewev. "Edenoas 8 aùròv 6 705 &yvitet. 

€ Aesch. Lum. 441 cepvds просіктер èv rpómow “Iiovos: 10. 710 
третоктбуот: простротаїс "l&iovos. 
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4 Apollod. 2. 1, 5 каї avras (ras Aavao? Évyarépas) ёкіблра» 'AÓqvà тє Kal 
“Ерџӯѕ Ais keAevaavros. 


^! Zeus Фобос * at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 2 про 8 аўто? memoinra: Aus 
Фә оо Вороѕ, kai mAnoiov ‘Ymeppynotpas pvüpa 'Анфиарйо›о pyrpds, rò be 
érepov "Yneppviorpas rìs Aavaod. Ld, 3.17, 9 (rv maida тф акшак maici)... 
ToUro TÒ Ayos ойк é£eyévero атофуүун > IIavcavía, кабарта navroia xai ікєсіаѕ 
8efauév Ards Svéiov (? at Sparta or in North Greece). 


b In Thessaly: Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1147 £v 8ё тд» Aia oí Өєссаћої 
€Aeyov, roe Gre єтї той AevkaMovos. xataxhugpov karéDvyov eis aùròv fj бй тб 
Tov piov катафиуєї» eis abróv. Ld. 4. 699 Фибо pev Zeùs ó Bonfóv rois 
Qvyác:. 

с On Parnassus: Apollod. т. ӯ, 5 AevkaMev òè . . . r9 Пар»аттф прос- 
{т е, kàkei ràv üuBpov madhav Aaffóvrov, ек8й< Ovet ^d véio: zd. 1.9, 66 dé 
(Spigos) тд» xpvaópaXAov кру Au Over v£lo. Cf. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 1150. 


12a Zeus Kabapotos at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 8 Kaéupoiov Ads каї 
Niens (Bopós), каї айб< Atos émovvpiav XOoviov. 


Mid DNE Е , , AL 
b Herod. 1. 44 6 8€ Kpoicos, TẸ Üavárg тоў matdés ovvrerapaypévos, nàAAóv 
Ti &OewoAoyéero, бт. шу ámékrewe tov avrós фбуоу exdOnpe’ mepujpekréov дё тӯ 
тунфор бє, exddree pev Ala Kafdpatov. 
* Apoll. Rhod. 4. 698: 
HP, Р ГРЕС ЭУ 
тё каї бтиорёту Zgvós беш» 'Ixeaíowo, 
a a х z + э > H э А 
és рєуа pev xoréer, peya 9 ахдрофбуисі dpnyet, 
с, ; 2 55 ; 
pele ÜvgmoAig», otn т dmoÀvpaívovrat 
P quy ir ST 
vgÀgeis ixérat, бт ефеттио1 avridwow 
прӧта uév drpémroto Avrüpiov Hye Povoto 
Tewapévy xabumepOe cvós Tékos, js ert расої 
, he су А 
mAnpupoy Aoxins ёк vnõúos . . . 
кадарсчо» аукаћёоуса 


^ H » Г , 
Ziva maAapvaiev Tipyopov ikeciáov. 


а Pollux, 8. 142 треї Oeoùs ópvóva: xedevet ZóAov, ikéotov Kabdpotov 
e£akearijpa. 

18a Zeus ‘Ikéovos: at Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 9 Aakedapdnor . . . daipova 
Tipaow Embdatny, тд énillavcavía той 1кєсіоо phvipa dmorpémew тб» "Emi- 
ёт» Myovres rovrov. Roehl, Z. С. A. 49 a: inscription at Sparta 
ATIAIBOIA = Ad ікета. 


b Od. 13. 213: 
Zeós geas тісаіто ixerjotos, бу тє Kat dAÀovs 


"P RAS nl oci А "n 
dvÜpómovs єфорй xai rivvrat, ds ris. ápápry. 
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с Aesch. Suppl. 385: 
pévet rou Zqvós ikríov kóros 
OvamapáÜeAkros maÜóvros октос. 
10. 413: pyr év беду epaow ®8' ідрирёраѕ 
éküóvres bpüs tov mavóAeOpov Өєду 
Варди avvoiov Onodpec@ addoropa, 
ds ov0 év "Aiou тб» Üavóvr éAevOepot. 
16. 419: dvaykn Zmqvós aideicOar kórov 
іктӯроѕ" wyuicros yàp év Bporois $ófos. 
^^ Zeus `Атотрбтаюѕ with Athene дтотротаѓа at Erythrae: inscription 
of third century в.с. at Smyrna Rev. Arch. 1877, p. 115. Epidaurus: 
Cavvadias Epidaure 119. 


M5 Zeus Haar, Hesych. s. v. Zeós" ripárat év *Рддф. 


M6 Zeus 'Emovpis : on coins of Alabanda, Imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 519. 

147 Zeus “Opxos ® at Olympia: Paus. 5. 24, 9 ô 8€ ё rà Bovdeurnpiv 
партои ómóca dyáňpara Ais ра№ота és EkmAnkw dOikov dvdpav memoinrat, 
émixAnots pev "Оркїд< ёстіх айтф, exer дє év éxarépg kepavyóv yepi. 

b At Tyana: Aristot. p. 845 Aéyerai тєрї rà Тоара (Bop elvai 'Opkiov Ards, 

€ Soph. Oed. Col. 1767 xà тёрт diwy Ards Spxos. 


48 Jb. 1382 Дік oúveðpos Zqvós dpxyaíows ибро. Aesch. Choeph. 950 
Aim Ais kópa. Arist. De Mundo sub fin. тф 8 (71) dei awénerai 
дік. Soph. Frag. 767 xpveg paxédAn Zyvòs é£avaorpéjg (Ал). 
Archilochus, Frag. 88 Bergk 2 Zeb, márep Zed, cov pèv obpavoU xpdros, 
où Ò ёру єт ávÜpómev spas, Newpyd kal Üegiorá, coi 0€ Onpiwov Обр 
re каї бїктї pede. Plut. ad princ. inerud. p. 781 ô Leds ойк &ye rjv Дік 
mdpedpov GAN abrós Дік] kai Өеш< dori. Soph. Oed. Col. 1268: 

ЧАА” от: yàp kal 211 covÜakos Opdvev 
А100 én? épyois müci, kai mpós соі, патер, 
тарастабђто. 


Aesch. Suppl. 191: 
Aevkoa re$ eic 
ixrgpías, dydApar ai&oíov Ards, 
cepvüs ёҳоиса: dia хєрӧу ebovüpov. 
“ea Zeus &иоѕ: Plut. De Exil. 13 (р. 605) каї Kevíov Ards Tial то\ха 
xai неуахщ. Od. 14. 283: 
GAN’ dmó keivos Epuxe, Ards Ў Ómí(ero ийи» 


"E А 
ёєшіоо, б< re раћ№ота уєңєттйта kakà pya. 
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b At Athens: C. Z. А. 2. 475 Абуттоѕ tapias vav&Mjpov ка} épmópov 
T&v Qepóvrov тїз givodov той Ads той Evíov (first century p.c.). C. Z. A. 
3. 199 inscription of late period on altar found on Acropolis: róvàe 


Айко kai... кат биро» TG Écivov єфїр® Bopóv ёдеуто Дії, 
bb At Epidaurus: Cavvadias Epidaure 99 Порофорђстаѕ Ais Heviov. 


с At Sparta: Paus, 3. тт, 11 ѓот: каї Zeùs Kévios kal’ AOnva Hevia, Cf. 
Philostr. Vit. Apoll. 4. ЗІ mepurrávres 8 айтд» ('AnoNAdwtov) of Аакедацибио! 
£évov re mapa TG Att ётогофуто. 


a In Rhodes: Ais ёенаота, Foucart, Assoc. Relig. pp. 108, 230, 
No. 48. Roman period. 


е In Cyprus: Ov. Aet. то. 224 Ante fores horum stabat lovis 
hospitis ara. 


f Plut. Arad. 54 Aikas ye pi б Bidurmos où peuzrràc Aut Éevio kai ФМ 
THs dvogiovpyías та0ттѕ Tivey OteréAcoc. 

g Plato, Laws, р. 729 E &pguos yàp dv ó Edvos éraipov тє каї avyyevàv 
&Aeewórepos avOpamrots kai Oeois, ó Suvdpevos ой» торе» padrov Bonet 
mpobupérepov’ Övúvaraı 26 Siahepdvtas ó Edvios ёкатто» даіроу kai Oeds rà 


ГА * 
&evio avvemrópevot Ati. 


h Charondas mpvoipia vópov: Stobaeus, 44.c.40 (vol. 2, p. 181 Meineke) 
Eevoy . . . eius каї olkeios протдёҳєтба каї тостер, pepvnpévovs Ads 
£eviov às тара пасі» iSpupevov кошо? ÜcoU каї dvros émtakómov QuXoÉevías тє 


kai kako£evías. 
xo Zeus Meroíkios : Bekk. Anecd. 1. 51 6 nó тд» peroikov Tipa@pevos. 


ia Zeus idos at Athens: C. Г А. 2. 1330 ’Epamoral Ad di dvébecav 
еф *Hygaíov dpxovros (в.с. 324—3), оп a seat in the theatre at Athens: 
C. Т. A. 3. 285 lepéos Лад Фоо: private dedications at Athens C. Z. А. 
2. 1330, 1572, 1572 B (of fourth century в.с.). 


b At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 4 tod mepiBédov дё ётт› évróc Фор 
Abs vads, IIoAvAeirov uév rod Apyeiov тё дуана, Arovúrg 8 ёнфєрєє` кббориоі 
тє yàp vmoüjpard éorw ait, kal čxet тӯ хері ёктора, TH бє érépa Oúpoov, 
káfyrat 52 derds єтї тф бйрт. 

е At Epidaurus: ЁрЁ. Arch. 1883, p. 31 Ad Sip Про кат’ буар 
(late period). 

d On coins of Pergamum of Imperial period: Head, Js. Num. 
р. 464. 

ө Pherecrates, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 2. p. 293 vij tov div: cf. 
Menander, г. 4. 85, Diodorus, 20. 3. 543 Tò yàp wapaatréiv «реу 6 Zeds 
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ó (uos б тё» беду péyioros ópoAoyovuévos. Dio Chrys. Or. 12 (Dind. т, 
р. 237) Quos Bé каї 'Eratpetos (Zeis émovopá(erat) бтї mdvras dvÜpórmrovs 


, r kJ 
auvayet каї BovAerat фїХоу eivat dÀÀ Ao. 


152 Zeus ‘Erapeios: & Hesych. s. v. “Eratpetos’ ó Zets ёи Крђтр: Athenae. 
р. 572 р from Hegesandros тй» ràv érauibeiov éopriv avvreAoüot Mdyvgres* 
{юторойеч дё mpárov "lácova tov Аїсоуоѕ awayayóvra тоду 'Apyovavras éraipelo 
Ай Boa каї rijv орту éraipideca mpogayopeügar Ovovce 8 каї of Mareõóvov 
Baciéis rà ératpidera. 

b Herod. г. 40: Diphilos, Mein. Frag. Com. Poet. 4. p. 384 Eyyeov 
peotiy, тб Ovntov mepixddumre TO Beg’ mit” таўта үйр пар ђрӧ» Atos ératpeíov, 
warep, 

1? Zeus Mowpayerns ® at Olympia : Paus.5.15, 5 ‘Idvre 8€ emt ту» dieow 
tov inno tote Bopds, éntypaupa 8 ёт’ avro Motpayéra’ ria oiv dori erni- 
к\т elvai Аб, ôs rà доброто» olàev. 

b Near Akakesion in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 37, 1 év rà robe Mov Аєукой 
тупо: memouévo, kal T pév elow eretpyacpevat Моїра: kai. 7єй< énüduow 
Motpayérns. 

с At Delphi: Paus. то. 24. 4 ё 8€ rà vag . . . Eornxe. . . дуй\шата 
Motpav дио’ dvri 8€ abràv tis tpitns Zevs re Motpayérns kai. АтдААш» adici 
тарётткє Motpayérns. 

d At Athens: C. Z. A. 1. 93 Ad Morpayérg (fragmentary inscription of 
fifth century s. c.). 


15t Zeus Еуаіс:џоѕ: Hesych. s. v. 'Ev Kopoveía. 

155 *OpóAvros: epithet of Zeus and Hera at Camirus: Foucart in Rev. 
Arch. 1867, p. 31 ієрей Ads каї Hpas 'OpoAvrev év Порутореќа, inscription 
of Roman period. 

"са Titles of doubtful meaning: Zeus 'АсВараїоѕ : Strabo, 537 i«pe- 
avv Ais 'AaBapaíov (in Cappadocia). 

b Zeus Biddras: C. 7. A. 2. 549, inscription belonging to Cretan 
city of Lyctus (? second century, в.с.) ёрийо . . . Тўра Bidárav, 

© Zeus Bó(ios: on coins of Phrygian Hierapolis, Head, Hist. Num. 
Р. 565. 

d Zeus l'eAxavós ог FeAxavós in Crete: Hesych. s.v. Zeds mapa Kpiwío 


(? map’ "Axpioi Ог mapa Крпої), on coins of Phaestos, Ov. Kunst- 
Mythol. x. p. x97, Münztaf. 3. 3. 


е Zeus "Edwwuduevos: Hesych. s.v. Zeds dv Кыруу (? referring to the 
festival holidays). 
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f Zeus "Empvirios : Hesych. s.v. 2е0 ё Kpfrg. 


в Zeus 'Ер:дўшоѕ: Hesych. s.v. Zeds ёх Рода" (?) referring to Zeus of 
the popular assembly ; cf. Hdvdypos. 


h Zeus Aapdovos: on coins of Tralles, perhaps from a place called 
Larasa in the vicinity, Head, Hrist. Num. p. 555 ієрей rod Auós ToU 
Aapasiou, inscription from Tralles, Л d. d. Inst. Ath. 1886, p. 204. 


i Zeus Mae$alarqvós in Lydia: C. Г. Gr. 3438, 3439. 


k Zeus Моритс in Crete: Cauer, Delect? 117 "Opkos "Iepamvrvion' 
"Ошио ... Ziva Mowiriov kat Hpav. At Olymos in Caria, inscription 
in Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1889, p. 375. 


1 Zeus ‘Opxapaveirns: Inscr. BigA«of. каї Movo. Spvpyns 1873, p. 71, 
23 Emíkrgros Au бркаџауєіт eùxhv. 


m Zeus Horjos: on coins of Dionysopolis in Phrygia of Imperial 
period, Head, її. Num. p. 562. 


n Zeus Sroiyeds at Sicyon: Bekk. Anecd. 2. 790 Ziuvówtor ката 
QwAás éavrois rdfavres kai dpiÜufjmavres Ads Eroiyéws iepóv iSpicarto. 


о Zeus ZvAMdwos at Sparta: Plut. Lycurg. 6 pávreav ёк Ле\фф» 
kopicat (Avxotpyov) . . . д» Dirpav años "Exe: 8 otros’ Ais SvAXaviov 
kal "A@yvas Suddavias iepóv iOpucapevor QvAàs QvAdfavra xai àBàs ®3аё- 
avra. ... 

P Zeus Supydorns: on coins of Tium on the Euxine of Imperial 
period, Head, Hist Num. р. 444. 


а Zeus Taddaivs at Olus in Crete: Cauer, Delect’. 120 (inscription 
about arbitration between Latus Olus and Cnossus) бене» orddav .. . 
èv Bé Oddurt ev rG іарф rà Zyvds тё Taddatov: cf. 121 'Ouvóc тй» "Earíav 

. kal тд» Айра rov "Axyopatov kai тд» Аўра róv Taddaiov. Cf. Taderizns at 


Sparta, Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 4. 
157 а Worship of the twelve gods at Athens: Thuc. 6. 54 Песістратоѕ 


6 ‘Inniov той rvpavvevcavros vids ... ds r&v Saddexa fev Bopóv tov év rjj 
dyopa йрҳә» dveOnxe. Xen. Hipparch. 3, 2 каї ё rois Avovvaios бё oi 
xopol тросєт:ҳарі орта: GAdots тє Ücois каї rois. д%дєка xopevovres. Herod. 
6. 108 AGnvaiwy ipa moetvrav rois: Saddexa eoio, ixérar éópevot emt rov 
Bopóv, éBBorav adéas adrovs (oi IIAaraées). Paus. т. 3, 3 Broa де dmiobev 
Bkoddsuntar урафдѕ ёҳоуса беоўу robs 8Фбека xadovpévous. Val. Max. 8. тз 
cum Athenis duodecim Deos pingeret (Euphranor). С. 7. А. 2. 57> 
єйёат@ш тфу кїрика ... TG Att тф "Odupmi Kai тӯ AÓnvà тї} Ioas каї тӯ 
Anunrpe каї тӯ Képy ка} rois дФдека Geois (just before the battle of Man- 
tinea). /$. 3. 284 iepéws ёодека бє» On a seat in the theatre. Archaic 
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inscription from Salamis, C. Z. А. І. 420 rois додека бео. Cf. C. 7. 
Gr. 452 Zadapinoe Teixos (?) rois додека бєої$ ZóXovos. 


b In Megara, in the temple of Artemis Soteira: Paus. 1. 40, 3 тё 


ёфдєка dvopatopéver дефи rriv dyddpata, ёруа civar Neydpeva Hpagiredous, 
с At Delos, Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 28. 
d At Thelpusa in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 25, 3 бебу iepóv ràv додека, 


е At Olympia: Pind. O7. 2. 50 6 ё dp’ ё, Шод... Adds Gdxipos vids 
отабџато (abeov dÀaos marpi peyiorm . . . траса mépov “AAgeod perà 


wder’ dvákrov beav. Cf. OL 5. 5. 


f In Aeolis near Myrina: Strabo, 622 'Axaióv Mj, rov of Ворої 
tov додека беёр: оп Cape Lecton, Strabo, 605 Вордѕ ràv додека бєй» 
Seixvura, kadovor $ `Ауарёрророѕ pupa. 


€ Near Ephesus: C. Z. Gr. 3037 lepeds додека Gedy (late period). 
h In Xanthos: C. Z. Gr. 4269, (?) early fourth century B.C., ойде 


по Avkiev arjÀgv road’ aveOnxev dwdexa Ücois ayopas v кабарф тєрєгє, 

i On the Bosporus: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 534 ёк 3€ тёбе» paxdperot vó- 
дека Sopnoavres Bwpdv Gros pyypiu тёрт» kal ep ієра Oevres:  Hellanicus, 
Frag. 15 dddexa lev Bwpóv i8picaro (Acveadior). 


Е In Crete, at Hierapytna: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1893, p. 275 'Атф- 


Aon Ackaraiópo каї rois додека Ücois kai " AQavaíg Помаёд:. 


1 At Leontini: Polyaen. 5. 5, 2 ё, kparnowpev ris médews doas 
Bice rois додека Ócois, 


18 Lucian, “кароре. С. 24 fv уйр more xpóvos, dre каї pávris éDókow 
abrois kai iarpós kai тарта ws jv éyó (Zevs) .. . ёё ob дё ev Ael ois pev 
"AmdAhwv Tò pavreiov катєттїтато, év Перуйро дё rà iarpetoy б ’AokAymiés, 
xai 7d Веџдідеюр éyévero év Opáky, kai rò "AvouPidetov èv Айуүйттф kal тд 
"Aprepíiatov ёи "Ефес, émi тайта pév ánavres боот: . . . epè 8 Фостер тар- 
Bnkóra ikavüs Teriumkévau vopifovar, av dia névre бАш> érüv Ovwow ё 
Олут. 


CHAPTER VII. 
HERA. 


THE cult of Hera is less manifold and less spiritual than 
many other Greek cults, but possesses great historic interest. 
It can be traced in most parts of ancient Greece, and had the 
strongest hold upon the sites of the oldest civilization, Argos, 
Mycenae, and Sparta; we can find no trace of its impor- 
tation from without, no route along which it travelled into 
Greece; for in the islands, with the exception of Euboea 
and Samos where the legend connected the worship with 
Argos, it is nowhere prominent, nor does it appear to have had 
such vogue in Thessaly and along the northern shores as it had 
in Boeotia, Euboea, Attica, Sicyon, Corinth, and the Pelopon- 
nese?-93, Ме may regard the cult then as a primeval heritage 
of the Greek peoples, or at least of the Achaean and Ionic 
tribes; for its early and deep influence over these is attested 
by the antiquity and peculiar sanctity of the Argive and 
Samian worship. Whether it was alien to the Dorians in their 
primitive home, wherever that was, is impossible to decide; 
in the Peloponnese no doubt they found and adopted it, 
but they may have brought it with them to Cos and Crete, 
where we find traces of it. The Hera TeAywía of Rhodes, 
like the Spartan and Argive Hera, was probably pre-Dorian. 
And while her worship shows scarcely any hint of foreign 
or Oriental influence, it is also comparatively pure of savage 
rites and ideas— containing, for instance, certain allusions 
to primitive customs of marriage, but no native tradition of 
human sacrifice?. 

а Among the divinities to whom Hera, but the Egyptian goddess whom 
human sacrifice was or had been offered, he chooses to call Hera; De Adstin. 


Porphyry nowhere mentions the Greek 2. 55. 
N2 
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In the earliest period to which by record or monument 
we can get back Hera was worshipped as the wife of Zeus, 
and the goddess who protected the institution of marriage 
among men* No doubt in her favourite sites her religion 
was so predominant that it cast other cults, even that 
of Zeus, into the shade; but in the myth and most ancient 
ritual of Plataea, Samos, and Argos, we can discover the 
recognition of the husband-god by her side. The antiquity 
of the {єрдѕ yáuos in many parts of Greece!” would by itself 
be sufficient proof of the very primitive conjunction of the 
two divinities; and there is no reason to say that the fairly 
frequent union of their cults of which we have record belongs 
in all cases to a later period. On Mount Arachnaion altars 
were erected to Zeus and Hera, at which men prayed for rain; 
and sacrifice was offered in Argos to Zeus Nemeios and Hera 
the Argive together?. At Lebadea! Pausanias found the joint 
worship of ‘King-Zeus’ and Hera the ‘holder of the reins, 
a curious title that will be referred to later. In Crete the 
name of Hera is coupled with that of Zeus * е Cretan-born 
in the formula of the public oath, at Cyprus she was wor- 
shipped with Zeus Polieus and Aphrodite 8, and in Caria she 
is united in the inscriptions with Zeus Panamaros and Zeus 
BovAatos °. 

The worship of Hera, as it is presented to us in Homer 
and in the cults, has become divested of the physical meaning 
or symbolism, whatever that was, that may have formed the 
original groundwork of it. We have seen how various were the 
physical functions of Zeus, and we may in some sense call him 
a god of the sky ; but we cannot award to Hera any par- 
ticular province of nature. Of course many departments have 
been claimed for her: for Dr. Schliemann and Herr Roscher 
she is obviously the moon—for M. Ploix ‘the double one, 
that is the twilight—for Empedocles and Welcker the earth *. 
What she may have been at the beginning of time is not our 
present concern: we have only to ask whether for historical 
Greece she was ever worshipped as the moon, or the air, 
or the earth, or some other physical element, function, or 

* See Appendix А at the end of the chapter and К. 1-11. 
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power. Now a review of the evidence leads to the conviction 
that the ordinary Greek did not think—although certain 
philosophers may have said—that Hera was the moon. She 
is not necessarily the moon because Homer calls her cow- 
faced or ox-eyed, and because Dr. Schliemann found some 
little cow-shaped dvaOjpara at Mycenae; nor because she 
protected marriage and aided or retarded childbirth, or 
because at Nemea she was on friendly terms with Selene*, 
or because occasionally she rode in a chariot. All this might 
have happened merely because she was the lawful wife of 
Zeus, and the cow was a prominent animal among her earliest 
tribe of worshippers. The torch, which in some doubtful 
representations a figure supposed to be Hera is carrying, 
might be the marriage-torch, and is not necessarily the symbol 
of the moon's light^; the crown of rays about her head on 
late coins of Chalcis$?* is a rare and doubtful sign, proper 
to her as a celestial divinity; the goat sacrificed to her at 
Sparta and Corinth need have had no celestial significance‘, 
but was probably the earthly food of a tribe who imputed 
to the goddess tastes like their own, and naively called her 
alyojáyos 9?» 993, The only arguments for the theory that 
she was the air are the false etymology !* and the tradition 
that she was often angry with Zeus, and the air seems often 
angry in Greece as elsewhere. 

But more serious and real is Welckers theory? that 
she was originally an earth-goddess and that the Greeks 
themselves were at times aware of this™. It is well to 
notice the arguments that might be urged for this, 
apart from any attempt to give the etymology of the 
name. If she were an earth-goddess, we should suppose that 
she would be regarded at times as the giver of fruits and 
especially of corn. Now there is an interesting Argive legend 
which told of the king of the country who first yoked oxen 
to the plough and dedicated a temple to Hera *the goddess 
of the yoke, and who called the ears of corn ‘the flowers 
of Hera!P^*', From whatever source the legend was taken, 


a Müller, Frag. Hist. Graec. 2. p. 30. * Cf. Hesych. s. v. Odpavia aif. 
b Vide p. 211. 4 Griech. Götterl. 1. pp. 362-370. 
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part of it seems genuine—namely, the statements that Hera 
was called Zevéðla in Argos, and that the ears of corn 
were called the flowers of Hera.’ We gather also that in 
Argolis the cult-title of * Euboea, the ‘goddess rich in oxen, 
was attached to her; for Pausanias declares that Euboea, 
Prosymna, and Acraea were nurses of Hera, and we know how 
apt was Greek legend to create new and separate personages 
out of mere epithets of a divinity detached from the proper 
name and then misunderstood. We know also that * Prosymna, 
‘the goddess to whom the hymn was raised,’ and * Acraea; 
*the goddess worshipped on the heights,' were actually cult- 
titles of Hera in Argolis, and the latter was in vogue also in 
Corinth 25°, 804 We may conclude then that ‘ Euboea" also 
designated Hera, and that the island itself, which was full of 
the legend of Zeus and Hera's marriage and of Io her other 
form, received its name from the goddess worshipped there 9. 
But this is not by itself sufficient proof that the goddess was 
worshipped as earth-goddess at Argos: these cults and legends 
allude to the beginnings of civilization and the introduction 
of corn-growing. Now Athene revealed the use of the olive 
to the Athenians and Zeus himself is called jdpios, but 
neither Athene nor Zeus are personifications of the earth, 
although the olive grows from the earth. It is an important 
principle to bear in mind for the interpretation of Greek or 
other myths, that all which a divinity does for its worshippers 
cannot always or need not be explained by reference to some 
single idea, physical or other, of that divinity: as a tribe 
advances in civilization it will impute its own discoveries to 
its patron god or goddess And Hera was the tutelary 
deity of Argos. 

Again, we need not conclude that she was an earth-goddess 
because she had the epithet 'Av6e(a, nor because flowers were 
especially used in her religious ceremonies at Sparta and 
we hear of female flower-bearers in her great temple near 
Argos. The flower was an occasional symbol of other god- 
desses and might be appropriate to a spring feast or marriage- 
tite: and certain flowers were sacred to her that possessed 
medicinal virtue with a view to offspring 13 ° 38, 
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We have to deal also with the myth that Hera was the mother 
of the earth-born Typhoeus, the last enemy that threatened 
Olympus, a monster who seems to have had some connexion 
with volcanoes and subterranean forces ?*. Now if this myth 
were ancient and genuine we should say that Hera was here 
regarded asthe earth-goddess or chthonian power. Butit does 
not seem at least to have been known to Hesiod, who makes 
the earth-goddess, Ge, the parent of Typhoeus: it is only 
recorded by the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo*, and 
by Stesichorus : in the former we hear that Hera, being jealous 
of the birth of Athene, resolved to emulate Zeus by producing 
a child independently, and after praying to the heaven and 
earth and the Titans to grant her an offspring that might be 
stronger than Zeus, she gave birth to Typhoeus—a creature 
‘like neither to the immortal gods nor to теп’ It may well 
be that Stesichorus borrowed this strange legend and brought 
it also into connexion with the birth of Athene, a theme 
which we know was celebrated in one of his poems. But can 
we account for the version in the Homeric hymn—a version 
which seems altogether inconsistent with the Olympian charac- 
ter of Hera—by saying that the poet supposes her to be the 
same as mother-earth? If so, it is a very inexplicable fact 
that this conception of Hera, which according even to Welcker 
had faded away from the religious consciousness, and of which 
Hesiod, who makes Ge the mother of the monster, seems 
ignorant, should have been rediscovered by the author of 
the hymn and by Stesichorus. 

But is there no other explanation? We cannot reject the 
eccentric myth simply because it is an obvious interpolation 
in the text where it occurs—for it is a genuine though a mis- 
placed fragment, and we have also the authority of Stesichorus. 
Now we see at once that the author of this passage in the 
hymn, so far from confusing Ge with Hera, is explicit in 
distinguishing them, for Hera herself makes appeal to the 
Earth. In their genealogies the poets sometimes seem capri- 
ciously to depart from the popular tradition, and we need 
not always suppose that they are in such cases putting on 

* IL. 350-354- 
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record some primeval апа half-buried idea or some foreign 
myth. 

It may be in this case that the poet gives this strange 
account of Typhoeus' birth simply because of the part that 
Hera plays in the epic drama, because in fact of her hostility 
to Zeus which appears also in the singular legend of Briareus 
Aegaeon. We may compare with this the legend given by 
Hesiod that Hera cherished the Lernaean Hydra and the 
Nemean lion; to explain this we need not go back to any 
prehistoric conception of Hera the earth-goddess, the mother 
of monsters: the explanation may suffice that as Hera was 
hostile to Heracles, and these animals were destined to give 
him trouble, she was naturally thought to have been answer- 
able for their breeding. A slight touch of affinity between 
two ideas is enough for the constructiveness of the Greek 
mythic fancy. Again, in one of Sophron's mimes Hera was 
made the mother of Hekate, who there appeared as a nether 
goddess under the name of 'AyyeAos* ; but the whole version 
is a naive burlesque, and proves nothing about Hera’s 
original character as an earth-goddess. In Pausanias 
account of Boeotia we hear of an archaic statue at Coronea, 
carved by Pythodorus of Thebes, showing Hera with the 
Sirens in her hand?*. Now the Sirens are most commonly 
sepulchral symbols, emblems of the lower world, and called 
‘daughters of the earth’ by Euripides^; and if Hera were an 
earth-goddess, the Sirens would be thus naturally explained. 
But they also were regarded as the personifications of charm 
and attractiveness, and on the hand of Hera they may simply 
denote the fascination of married life. In the same sense, in 
later mythology ° Hera is called the mother of the Charites, 
which is not a physical, but an ideal genealogy. 

Again, it is said by Welcker, and not without some show of 
probability, that in certain cults her primeval character as 
earth-goddess was vaguely remembered; especially in the 
solemn festival of the ієрдѕ уйџоѕ, prevalent from the most 
ancient times in very many parts of Greece. We have record 


a Schol. Theocr. 2, 12. P Hel. 167. 
© Cornutus 15. 
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direct or indirect of the ceremony, or of a myth that points to it, 
in Plataea, Euboea, Athens, Hermione, Argos, Arcadia, Samos, 
Crete, and in the Italian Falisci, and we may believe that it 
existed in other sites of the Hera-worship than these!®® 17, 518, 
This lepòs yápos of Zeus and Hera is supposed to be the personal 
expression of the marriage of earth and heaven in spring, 
when the tilth rejoices in the travail of the corn-ear. The 
Homeric description of the union of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Ida is often interpreted as an echo of some ancient hymn that 
celebrated the mystery ; and the cloud in which he shrouds him- 
self and the goddess, and the flowers that spring up beneath 
them, are regarded as obvious symbols of the spring ; while at 
Argos we have the legend of Zeus pursuing Hera in the form 
of a cuckoo, and the name of the mountain, Kokkóytor, on 
which they were first united, to suggest that the bridal was in 
this land associated with the spring-time. It may well have 
been associated with it; but must we therefore say that the 
Argive iepós yduos was a mere impersonation of the spring 
union of earth and heaven? The cloud on the mountain-top 
might be a sign of the presence of the god, and the flowers 
on the mountain-side might be thought to betoken his nuptial 
rites; but did the people of Argos therefore of necessity 
believe that their Zeus and Hera were personal forms of the 
fertilizing cloud and the spring-earth, or was Jehovah a per- 
sonification of the cloud for the Jews, because ‘clouds and 
darkness were round about Him’? If this were the complete 
meaning of the íepós yápos at Argos it could scarcely have 
been so in Attica if the Attic month Gamelion, our January, 
took its name from the marriage of Zeus and Hera, as there are 
some grounds for supposing. Besides, in whatever countries 
the rites of the iepós yápos are described for us, we see no 
reference to the fertile growths of the year, but rather to the 
customs of human nuptials. In Samos® the custom was 
sanctioned—as it has been in many parts of Europe—of the 
betrothed pair having intercourse before marriage; therefore 
the Samians boldly declared that Zeus had similar intercourse 
with Hera before wedlock: the Samian priestess at a yearly 
ceremony secretly made off with the idol of Hera and hid it 
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in a lonely place in the woods by the shore^, in the midst 
of a withy brake, where it was then re-discovered and cakes 
were set by its side, possibly as bridal offerings 95*: in all this 
we have an allusion to the secret abduction of the bride, and 
we see the anthropomorphism of a people who made the life 
of their god the mirror of their own. The whole island was 
consecrated to Hera, and, as far as we have record of the 
ritual, to Hera the bride of Zeus. ‘Bring wine and the 
Muses’ charmful lyre, sings a Samian poet, ‘that we may 
sing of the far-famed bride of Zeus, the mistress of our island. 
Its ancient name, indeed, had been Parthenia, but this was in 
the Carian period”, and was derived not from Hera Parthenos, 
but from the Parthenos or unmarried goddess, whose cult can 
be traced along the coast of Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 
After the Hellenic settlement, the legends and the rites 
seem almost exclusively to point to the marriage-goddess. 
Even the legend of the birth of Hera in the island under 
a withy-bush may have been suggested by the use of the 
withies in the annual ceremonial, when the goddess's image 
was wrapped round in them as in a sort of bridal bed, and by 
the supposed medicinal value of the withy for women. After 
lying some time on its secluded osier-couch, the idol was 
purified and restored to the temple; the sacred marriage was 
supposed to have been complete. Аз the married goddess 
she became, in Samos as elsewhere, the divinity who protected 
marriage and birth, as we learn from a prayer in the Antho- 
logy : *O Hera, who guardest Samos and hast Imbrasos as 
thy portion, receive these birthday offerings at our hands !6*^ 
The Samian worship was connected by the legend with the 
Argive! 53539; but in Argolis the functions of the goddess 
were more manifold, for Argos alone among the Greek com- 
munities, so far as we have record, recognized her in some sense 
as the foundress of its civilization, as the power who taught 
them to sow the land, and who for this and for other reasons 
was gratefully styled the Benefactress; also as the goddess of 
* In the passage from Athenaeus tion d$ayví(eo0a« accepted by Meineke 


given К. 65°, the reading dgavifec@at misses the point. 
should certainly be retained ; the correc- > Vide Artemis, К. 37. 
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religious song, to whom a special kind of melody was con- 
secrated, and who took one of her titles, Просоуџраќѓа, from the 
hymns of praise addressed to her. The Argive festival in 
fact reflected more of the people'slife than any other of which 
we hear, except perhaps the Samian. In both there seems to 
have been some allusion to her as a goddess who aided her 
people's warfare; for as in the Samian sacrifice the people 
marched in armed procession, so in the Argive we hear of 
the armed march and of the contest for the shield of Hera. 
As regards the nature of this, Schoemann® describes it 
as a contest of spearmen, who, running at full speed, threw 
their spears at a brazen shield that was hung up, the man who 
struck it down winning and bearing it as his trophy. This is 
somewhat more than we know ; but we know that the feast of 
Hera at Argos, or Ње feast of the hundred oxen,’ was also 
called the ‘brazen contest, or the ‘feast of the shield,’ and 
that the pride of the man who took down and won the shield 
passed into a proverb. The rest of the festival bore reference 
to the bride. In describing the rites of Falerii 16°, which were 
similar to the Argive, Dionysios of Halicarnassus speaks of 
the chaste maiden with the sacrificial vessels upon her head 
who began the sacrifice, and the choruses of maidens who 
celebrated the goddess in ancient songs of their land. The 
messenger in the Electra of Euripides summons her to the 
Argive festival, where *all the maidens are about to go in 
solemn order to the presence of Hera? And we have scat- 
tered indications showing that the performance of the sacred 
marriage was a necessary part of the yearly ceremony at Argos 
as at Samos ; and by a probable combination of the various 
statements we may get the following outline of the ritual. A 
car drawn by white oxen conveyed the priestess from the city 
to the temple, probably to play the part of the vuugedrpia or 
attendant on the goddess at her nuptials, whose image was 
possibly borne in the car by her side. The actual solemnity 
may have taken place outside the temple, where a couch of 
Hera was seen by Pausanias, апа the Aexépra mentioned by 
Hesychius as a sacrifice performed by the Argives to their 
а Griechische Alterthtimer, 2. p. 491. 
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goddess may have referred to the strewing the couch with twigs, 
before the puppet-image which was possibly the little wooden 
idol of the seated goddess from Tiryns was placed upon її; 
for we gather from the lines in Theocritus about the íepós 
yápos " * that the preparation of the marriage-bed was part of 
therite. And some allusion was conveyed in this mystery-play 
to the perpetual renewal of the virginity of Hera‘, Finally, 
the cult of Hera Eileithyia in Argos arose from the prevailing 
aspect of her as the goddess of wedlock 9. In this vague record 
of the ritual there is little express reference to Zeus, but 
evidently he is implicitly associated with her, and it was pro- 
bably her union with him that gave her the title in Argos?! of 
‘Hera the queen?', as the ‘King-Zeus’ was worshipped at 
Lebadea in conjunction with Hera ‘the charioteer,’ a strange 
epithet» that might be naturally explained if we suppose that 
there also the figure of Hera was borne in the chariot in some 
performance of the iepòs уйно 1°, 4°, 

If legend and some express statements of ancient writers 
are to be trusted, the cult and probably the ritual of Argos 
spread to other Greek communities and beyond the Greek 
world. Not only at Samos, but at Aegina also, Sparta, Locris, 
Alexandria, on the north shores of the Adriatic, on the 
south coast of Italy, and at Falerii we find traces of this 
worship ® 505 21, 62, 87,85. Probably the mystery-play was 
borrowed also. It is specially recorded that the Aeginetans 
brought with them from Argos the feast of the Hekatomboea, 
and the curious description preserved by Ovid of the rites 
of the Falisci suggests that there also the performance of 
the sacred marriage was part of the sacrifice!?*. The 
festival was celebrated by games, sacrifices, and a solemn 
procession. The image of Hera was borne, probably in 
a chariot drawn by white heifers, down ways that were 
hung and strewn with drapery, while flute-players followed 

a We hear of Hera BaorAls or Васлеіа it is once applied to Aphrodite ( Athenae. 
at Lebadea, Athens, Lindos and Ter- р. 510) and once to Cybele (Diod. 
messus, К. 1, бо, 69; inalaterperiodthe біс. 3. 57). 
name is merely a translation of Juno ^ We may compare the title of Hera 


Regina (vide C. Z. С. 4040 and 4367 f.); Нірріа at Elis, К. 46°. 
the title is hers par excellence, though 
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and maidens bearing the sacred vessels on their heads. An 
interesting part of the ceremony was the slaying of the female 
goat; youths threw spears at her, and he who struck her got 
her as a prize, and the practice may have been derived from 
the competition for the shield at Argos. But more important 
is the story explaining why the goat was killed. The goddess 
hated her, because when Hera had fled to the woods and con- 
cealed herself the animal revealed her lurking-place, and she 
had to return to her people. ‘The fashion of the procession 
is Argive We have here a link between Argos, Samos, and 
Falerii, for the goat-story points to some ceremony of hiding 
the image of Hera in the woods and bringing it home again. 
In the other places where the Argive Hera was worshipped 
similar rites may have survived. 

We gather from Pausanias and Plutarch that ceremonies 
of the same meaning were performed at Plataea in the feast 
of Daedala. Both these authors record a humorous Plataean 
legend, which told how Hera had become irreconcilably 
angry with Zeus, had deserted him and hidden herself on 
Mount Cithaeron; but Zeus bethought himself of a ruse to 
bring her back. He gives out that he is going to marry 
again, and prepares his marriage with much ceremony: he 
gets some one to carve a puppet and dress her up as a bride, 
and her name is Daedale, and she is carried in bridal pomp 
along the roads near Cithaeron. Нега hears of it, flies to 
the spot in a furious fit of jealousy, and sees Zeus escorting 
his bride. She falls on Daedale to demolish her, and then 
discovers the joke ; whereupon she is reconciled to Zeus, and 
pays certain honours to the puppet, but in the end burns her 
through jealousy 2, 1%, 

The interpretation of all this is easy enough, and there is no 
better instance of an aetiological myth, invented to explain 
a rite. The myth implicitly tells us that the Plataeans had 
preserved from prehistoric times the processional ceremony of 
the iepds yduos, in which the puppet of Hera, adorned as a bride, 
was carried along, and in some way or other married to Zeus. 
Then the original religious sense of this becomes obscured, 
and the puppet is called AaiddAy, and the naive story invented. 
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The rites of the great Daedala, celebrated by all the cities of 
Boeotia, appear to have been almost identical. A large num- 
ber of дадала or wooden idols were prepared ; but only one 
special image of the goddess was adorned as a bride and taken 
to the banks of the Asopus, washed, and thence escorted to 
the top of Cithaeron in a chariot, with a priestess attending on 
it as vupdedrpia, and the Boeotian people following with the 
bridal song and the music of the flute. A vast altar had been 
erected on the summit and strewn with brushwood, and at 
the close of the ceremony all the idols, together with the 
sacrifices, were burnt upon it. It is possible that the altar, 
which according to Plutarch was built in the style of a stone 
dwelling, had already played its part in the mystery as 
a nuptial chamber. 

But where in all this is any allusion to the marriage of 
heaven and earth? At Olympia, the festival of Hera, of 
which the performance of the marriage drama may have 
been part, contained no allusion to the goddess of the earth or 
spring-time, so far as we hear. Young girls ran races in honour 
of Нега”, a custom instituted by Hippodameia as a thank- 
offering for her marriage and in commemoration of the race 
of Pelops and Oinomaos 5679, We hear of a temple of Hera 
Parthenos at Hermione, and the legend of the sacred marriage 
and probably the ritual were in vogue in the neighbourhood??»*, 
And at Stymphalus in Arcadia three festivals were solemnized 
that celebrated the three stages of Hera's career as Парбёроѕ 
or IHaís, TeAe(a, and Хтра, the latter epithet denoting a married 
woman who lives apart from her husband?!*. ‘Rouse thy 
comrades, Pindar exclaims to the leader of his chorus at 
Stymphalus, ‘to sing the praise of Hera the maid. Here the 
theory of physical symbolism has much to зау: "Hpa xńpa, ће 
divorced goddess, is the barren earth in autumn and winter 
when there is no production, and we are reminded of the 
festival of Hera at Corinth 48, which was a mévO.pos ёортт}, ‘a feast 
of lamentation, expressing perhaps that sorrow for the fall of 
the year which was part of the rites of Adonis and the Oriental 


a A charming statue in the Vatican, of Peloponnesian style, presents us with 
one of these girl-runners. 
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Aphrodite. There were many foreign elements in the state- 
religion of Corinth; but the Arcadian festival must be 
genuinely Hellenic. Now if Хура, the widowed goddess, is to 
be identified with the winter earth*, how are we to interpret 
IIapüévos ? It would not naturally be a title of the young earth 
in spring ; for the earth is then wedded, nor are the seasons 
of sowing and ploughing naturally those in which the earth 
could be spoken of as maiden. The physical interpreta- 
tion of X/jpa might be supported by the Homeric myth of the 
separation of Oceanos and Tethys, whom Hera wished to 
reconcile; in Homer Oceanos and Tethys are the creative 
principles of the world, and the myth of their separation may 
perhaps have been invented to give a reason why creation 
having reached a certain point seems to stop, and why new 
things are not constantly being brought forth; but the myth of 
Hera's separation from Zeus could hardly have symbolized 
the cessation of the creative principles of the universe, for the 
wedded union of Zeus and Hera was not a cosmic force of 
creation at all, nor was the marriage particularly fertile. 

One might suggest more plausibly a more human explana- 
tion. Hera was essentially the goddess of women, and the 
life of woman was reflected in her; their maidenhood and 
marriage were solemnized by the cults of Hera ITap6érvos and 
Hera Tedefa or Nup$evouérg?, and the very rare worship of 
Hera Хуро might allude to the not infrequent custom of divorce 
and separation. That the idea clashed with the highest Greek 
conceptions of Zeus and Hera need not have troubled the 
people of Arcadia, and the audacious anthropomorphism of 
such a religious conception need not make us incredulous, for 
* man never knows how anthropomorphic he is.' 

But a more special explanation is probably nearer the truth. 
A myth born from the misunderstanding of cult is a common 
phenomenon ; but a peculiar cult arising from the misunder- 
standing of another is a fact harder to prove and yet perfectly 
credible, and one that would sufficiently explain the present 
difficulty. Both at Plataea and Stymphalus we have the 


^ Welcker, Griechische Gótterlehre, 1. getrennte Göttin ist die im Winter ab- 
р. 367: ‘die von Zeus abgewandte  gestorbene Erde.’ 
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legend of Hera being angry with Zeus and retiring to the 
mountain, and in the region of Cithaeron this is associated 
with the ritual of the marriage, and arose probably from the 
practice of concealing the image in some lonely place; and we 
may suppose the same origin forthe Arcadian story. If theidol 
of the Stymphalian Hera were kept apart for a time and hidden 
in the woods, this would be enough to move the naive imagina- 
tion of the Arcadians to conceive that Hera was for a season 
living apart from her lord and to invent the cult of Hera Хура. 

Lastly, as against the theory of physical symbolism, we 
may bring into evidence the hymeneal chant of Aristophanes 
at the end of the Birds, which may echo an actual hymn 
sung at the iepós yápos, and in which we hear nothing of the 
fertilizing heaven and the growth of spring flowers, but of the 
very personal and human marriage of Zeus and Hera escorted 
by Eros in their chariot ” i 

In the records then of the íepós yapos we see rather the 
reflection of human life, than of the life of nature; and at last 
it would seem to have become little more than a symbol of 
ordinary marriage, if the statement in Photius were correct, 
that this rite was performed at every wedding by the bride- 
groom and bride 1}. 

These then are the chief arguments that might be adduced 
from cult and legend for the theory that the person of Hera 
was developed or detached from a goddess of the earth. No 
single one of them seems conclusive, and there is certain 
negative evidence making against the theory. If she were 
originally the mother-earth, why was her marriage so com- 
paratively unprolific, and why has she so little connexion 
with the Titan world or the earth-born giants? Her children, 
Hebe, Ares, Hephaestos, have nothing to do with the 
shadowy powers of the lower world, although in a legend of 
late authority, quoted from Euphorion by the scholiast of the 
Гай, Hera was strangely said to be the mother of Prome- 
theus!?*, It is not impossible that the legend arose at 
Athens, where Prometheus enjoyed an important cult and was 
brought into close affinity with Hephaestos, her genuine son. 
At any rate the legend itself implies а natural antagonism 
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between Hera and the Titan or giant world, for she was 
made the mother of Prometheus only through the violence 
of Eurymedon*. Nor on Welcker’s theory is it easy to 
explain her strong hostility to Dionysos, who through his 
affinity with the earth became intimately associated with 
such real earth-goddesses as Cybele and Demeter. At 
Eleusis, as Iacchos, he came to be united with Demeter and 
Kora—a trinity of chthonian deities ; but the religion of Hera 
was so antagonistic to the cult of Eleusis that her temple at 
Athens was closed when Demeter’s was open, and her feud 
with Dionysos was carried so far that, as it was said, the 
priestesses of the two cults at Athens did not speak when 
they met, and no ivy was allowed in the temple of Нега 784”, 

On Welcker’s hypothesis that she was another form of Ge, 
it becomes the more surprising that she took so little interest, 
except at Argos, in agriculture and the arts of cultivation. 
The sacrificial animals offered to her, the bull, cow, calf, pig, 
goat, are just those which a pastoral and agricultural people 
offers to its divinity. In the absence of other evidence they 
do not reveal any special view about the character and nature 
of the deity worshipped 1. 

Again, had she been an earth-goddess we might have 
expected that she would have retained some traces of an 
oracular function; for the earth was the mother of oracles 
and dreams, and in the person of Themis had her ancient 
seat at Delphi. But Hera had never any connexion with 
Delphi, nor had Dione (whom we may regard as a local 
form of Hera and who was identified with her by Apollo- 
dorus?) any concern with the oracle at Dodona in ancient 
times. Only once do we hear of a pavretov of Hera, namely, 
on the promontory sacred to Hera Acraea, some few miles 
east of Corinth 204; but this worship stands apart from all the 
other Hellenic cults of Hera and must be separately discussed. 

Lastly, it is very rare to find Hera grouped with any of the 


* An earlier record of this legend has Prometheus, newly released, appears 
been supposed by Jahn to be given on receiving a libation from Hera. But 
a Volci vase (circ. 450 B.C.), published there is more than one explanation of 
in the Mon. dell’ Inst. 5. 35, on which this scene. 
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divinities of the lower world. At Lebadea the man who 
wished to descend into the oracular cave of Trophonius used 
to sacrifice to Zeus Basileus and Hera the charioteer ; but not 
necessarily as chthonian powers, for he sacrificed to Apollo 
also and to Cronos. It may be easy to guess but it is difficult 
to be sure of the reason. Ап inscription from Paros speaks 
of a votive-offering made by a woman to Hera, Demeter 
Thesmophorus, Eubouleus, Baubo, and Core. "These others 
are divinities of the lower world, but Demeter Thesmophorus 
was also a goddess of marriage, and for this reason Hera may 
have been united with her. If the dedication were a thank- 
offering for escape from the dangers of childbirth we might 
understand this grouping together of the divinities of marriage 
and death ^: 65, 

It does not appear then that Welcker's theory, which 
resolves Hera into an earth-goddess, explains the facts of her 
cult in the historic period, and with many of them it does not 
harmonize at all. 

The more important question is, what did the Greeks 
themselves say or think about Hera? Those who reflected 
on the myths—the early physical philosophers or the Stoics 
for instance—usually tried, as we have seen, to discover some 
physical substance into which each divinity could be resolved, 
thus gaining as they thought a real truth and meaning 
for an apparently irrational mythology !*. But these ancient 
interpreters were no more skilled in this art than we are, 
and their utterances were quite as contradictory. Thus 
Empedocles seems to have thought that Hera was the earth, 
though in his scheme of the four elements she might as 
well stand—and was supposed by some ancient critics to 
stand—for the air. Plato believed her to be the air’, 
and Plutarch the earth. as we gather from a passage in 
Eusebius who exposes Plutarch’s absurdities. The connexion 
between Hera and Leto in Boeotia??^*, where they shared 


^ The oracle that speaks of the Ње false interpretation of Hera as the 
'queen.goddess who ranges o'er the air, ог by her close affinity with Zeus 
earth with dewy showers'—ifthisindeed ^ the sky-god. 
is Hera—may have been inspired by 
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a common altar, was used by some ancient mythologists, who 
held the physical theory, as an argument to show that Hera 
was the earth; but that connexion was too slight and local 
to be regarded as essential, and if it were essential it would 
not help us; for the character and functions of Leto are 
themselves too indefinite for us to interpret Hera by means 
of them. But the majority of Greeks who did not reflect on 
their cults or myths knew her primarily as the wife of Zeus, 
from whom she borrowed such titles as Acraea, Ammonia ^? 5, 
and probably Basilis and Olympia 49 °, and by whose side she 
sat ‘sharing his throne’ and ‘holding the sceptre as she gazed 
down on Olympos" And they knew her secondly as the 
goddess who encouraged marriage and aided childbirth. 
Maidens offered their veils to her at the time of marriage "®t, 
And the Charites belong partly to her, according to the idea 
that ‘Love and the Graces set up house*' A quaint 
custom of ritual recorded by Plutarch symbolized the 
peace of married life that Hera loved: he tells us that when 
sacrifice was made to Hera raptos, the gall was extracted 
from the victim and not offered, so that the married life 
might be without bitterness 17°, 

There are other deities of marriage, but Hera is pre- 
eminent. ‘Let us sing, says Aristophanes, ‘of the wedded 
Hera, as is meet, who is gay in all the bridal choirs, and 
guards the keys of wedlock'™’. And Apollo in the 
Eumenides upbraids the Furies who pursue Orestes with 
having no regard for the pledges of Hera TeAcia and Zeus 1" Р, 
Before the wedding, sacrifice was made to Zeus TéAeos and 
Hera Tedcia "4, and this title of hers refers always to mar- 
riage and does not acquire a larger significance as it does in 
its application to Zeus. According to the law inserted in 
a speech of Demosthenes the magistrate who neglected to 
compel the relations to provide for the marriage of orphan 
girls incurred a fine of a thousand drachmae to Hera; and 
a fine to the goddess was to be exacted in Plato's state from 
the man who was still unmarried at the age of thirty-five 17°, 

Thus we find her united with Aphrodite, receiving the 

а Plut. de Adulat. ch. 2.p. 49: Xápirés тє kal "Ipepos оїнг C6evro. 
02 
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same sacrifice of goats and bulls, and worshipped at Sparta 
under the double пате °°% 16b, And it was still more natural 
that she should acquire the functions and character of 
Eileithyia?39 9, а name which at first perhaps was nothing 
more than an epithet of Hera, as we hear of Hera Elelðvia 
at Argos and Athens, and which then came to denote a 
separate person who was regarded sometimes as the daughter 
of Hera, but often as a goddess of the ancient world related 
in idea to Hera as well as to the Fates*. 

It is Hera who protects the newborn child, and possibly 
the Samian goddess 'Kurotrophos' was Hera, the chief 
goddess of the island’. This function of hers appears in 
one or two rather striking myths. In spite of her feud 
with the parents she was sometimes supposed to have given 
suck to Dionysos and Heracles *, a legend that expresses not 
only the character of Hera Kovporpó$os, but probably also is 
symbolical of reconciliation and adoption "7. 

Perhaps it is because she protected child-birth that we 
find the Hours grouped with her in monumental represen- 
tations4, for the Hours symbolized the destiny of man's life; 
or the reason may be that like Zeus she was controller of the 
Hours, the times and seasons of the year, sharing the functions 
of Zeus and bearing like him at Camirus the title of 'QocAvros*. 
Ina hymn of Olen mentioned by Pausanias the Hours are said 
to be the nurses of Hera !! f. 

On the whole the functions of Hera were less manifold than 
those of Juno, her Latin counterpart, and scarcely ranged 
beyond the sphere already described. Though the state 
was based on the institution she protected, she was never, 
except at Argos and perhaps at Samos, pre-eminently a political 
divinity ; the Argives are called her people by Pindar‘, and 
we have some evidence of a Samian cult that recognized 
her as ’Apynyérts, the leader of the original settlement?^*. But 


® Vide Eileithyia 1. с Vide Gerhard, Ezrusk. Spiegel, No. 
b Herod. Vita Нот. зо. The inter- 126. 4 Vide pp. 214, 217. 
pretation of the name in this passage as e Vide Zeus 155, 
a title of Artemis-Hekate is rather more í Pind. Nem. то. 36: "Hpas тдр edavopa 
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such titles as Фрӣтр:оѕ or BovAatos were not for her, but for 
Zeus and Athena. We have faint glimpses in cult of a war- 
like Hera 5 —a doubtful Hera ’Apefa (perhaps ’Apyeéa or really 
the Latin goddess) worshipped near Paestum ê$, and we discern 
the form of a battle-goddess in the Hera Prodromia of 
Sicyon ? ^, the goddess who ran before the host and showed 
Phalces the son of Temenos his way, and possibly in the 
Hera Alexandros*?%°*, ‘the saviour of men, whose cult 
Adrastus founded in Sicyon*. The Нега 'OrXocyía of Elis is 
only known to us through Lycophron and his scholiast 4’. 

Though she was the mother of Hephaestos, she did 
little, except at Argos, for the arts of life, and among the 
various festivals and agones held in her honour it is only 
the Argive that seems to have been distinguished for artistic 
display. It is characteristic of the women's goddess that the 
&yóv of Hera at Lesbos included a contest of beauty. ‘Come, 
daughters of Lesbos,’ says the poet in the Azthology, ‘come 
to the bright shrine of Hera of the gleaming countenance ™’. 

The beauty of Hera was the theme of art, rather than 
of religion or cult: but the religion recognized it in the myth 
of Hera's perpetual rejuvenescence and in the figure of Hebe 
her daughter. While expressing her mother's immortality of 
youth, Hebe is yet a real figure of cult, being worshipped as 
Hebe Ava at Phlius and Sicyon, and being perhaps originally 
the same as Aphrodite the daughter of Zeus and Dione *. 

Reviewing the main features of this worship we can see 
that there is much beauty and grace in it, and some strong 
expression of the lawfulness and order of life, but little 
morality of a high sort. 

The only moral law she was supposed to be careful about 
was the sanctity of her altar, but not more careful than other 
divinities were in this matter. She sanctioned marriage, and 
yet breaches of the marriage vow were not considered a 
special offence against Hera, which she was particularly 
concerned with punishing ; and though in one legend she took 
notice of the new and exceptional sin of Laius*, it was the 


" Cf. Gazette Archéol. 1883, p. 140. e Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1760, 
» Strabo, p. 382. 
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Erinyes, according to Sophocles, who punished infidelity in 
marriage*. In fact she stands far below Athena for the part 
her idea played in Greek civilization: married life and its 
duties were not the highest Hellenic ideal, and Hera's per- 
sonality reflects the life and character of the Greek matron. 
She is also more than this—the queen of heaven, full of 
solemn dignity and nobility. ‘The souls who followed Hera; 
says Plato, ‘desire a love of royal quality!*' And the 
more exalted view of her was maintained by the monuments 
of Greek art. 
^ Electr. 114. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The view which I have expressed, that her association 
with Zeus is a primitive factor in the Greek worship of 
Hera, is entirely opposed to a theory recently put forward 
by Miss Harrison in the Classical Review of 1893, p. 74, 
which may be briefly summarized thus—(a) the connexion 
of Zeus and Hera is late and the latter is pre-Achaean ; 
(4) Hera had a previous husband, Heracles, Argos, Helios, 
over whom she had complete control, because the primitive 
worshippers were in a state of gynaecocracy. The theory 
seems to me to rest on insufficient facts, some of which are 
erroneously stated, and on a nebulous and ineffectual article 
by Dr. Tümpel (ZZz/ologus, 1892, p. 607). First, there is no 
proof that Hera is pre-Achaean. The Mycenaean people, 
among whom the worship of the cow-goddess prevailed, are 
not yet shown to be pre-Achaean; nor does Miss Harrison 
bring forward any authority for her statement that the 
Heraeon was a refuge for slaves, though, if this were true, 
we might draw the probable conclusion that it was the cult 
of a conquered pre-Hellenic people, like that of the Palici in 
Sicily : she seems in the context to be referring to the temple 
of Hera at Phlius, but Pausanias speaks of the temple of 
Hebe, not Hera, as the slaves' asylum there; nor can I find in 
the cult of Hera in Argos Olympia or Cos any reference to the 
privileges of slaves; in fact as regards Cos we have evidence 
to the contrary preserved by Athenaeus, that at the sacrifice 
to Hera in this island no slave was allowed to enter the 
temple or to taste the offerings’, the natural conclusion 
being that the worship was the privilege of the conquering 
race. Secondly, there is no proof that the connexion of Zeus 
and Hera is late. * At Crete we hear nothing of Hera;' the 
evidence given in 7,178 and ™ disproves this; ‘At Samos we 
hear nothing of Zeus’: yet the rites of Samos clearly recognize 
Hera as the bride. In fact the very primitive character of the 
ritual of the tepds yápos makes for the belief that the union 
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of Zeus and Hera is not late but very early. Апа this is 
supported by the myth of Io, for we may assume, as Miss 
Harrison does, that the cowheaded Io of Argos is another 
form of Hera ; and as the myth is very ancient the period 
at which Io was really known to be Hera was still more 
ancient, and yet in the earliest form of the myth Io is the 
beloved of Zeus. But Miss Harrison holds the view that 
in a still earlier period Argus was her real husband, and 
there is no harm in this belief: only if it were true the theory 
of gynaecocracy seems to lose a point, for Argus certainly 
does not seem to have been oppressed by Io. Again, if 
it were true, why should not Argos the bull-god be an 
old name for Zeus, since the sky or the lightning is bright 
as well as the sun? And in this case we should have only 
got back to Hera and Zeus again. It is noteworthy that 
the island Euboea, which was full of the myth of Io, also 
contained a very primitive Zeus-worship and a local legend 
about the marriage of Zeus and Нега 1" ї, 992, Thirdly, 
there is no evidence to suggest even as a valid hypothesis 
that the earliest period of Hera's cult was a period of 
gynaecocracy. Miss Harrison believes that Hera is really 
the wife of Heracles and persecutes him ; but to prove this 
she should show (1) that Hebe, his wife in the Odyssey, is 
really Hera also ; (2) that the marriage of Hebe and Heracles 
belongs to the most primitive period of religious legend ; or (3) 
that Omphale was really Hera. There is scarcely any attempt 
to prove the first point; Hera was indeed called Па, but 
so was Persephone ; and Hebe was named Dia in Sicyon and 
Phlius, but this title would accord as well with Aphrodite 
as with Hera, and Hebe's feast of the ‘ivy-cuttings’ in Phlius 
seems more in favour of interpreting her as akin to Aphro- 
dite-Ariadne than as Hera, who elsewhere objected to ivy. 
Nor is there any attempt to prove the second point, that this 
marriage of Heracles and Hebe belongs to the primitive story 
of the hero or god, yet to prove this is essential to the theory. 
Lastly, Miss Harrison relies much on the legend about the 
effeminacy of Heracles in the story of Omphale and in the 
curious Coan ritual that Plutarch describes (Quaest. Graec. 58), 
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but nothing that she urges brings gynaecocracy any nearer 
to the cult of Hera. Plutarch tells us that the priest at the 
sacrifice to Heracles in Cos wore feminine robes, and that 
bridegrooms put on a similar costume to receive their brides 
in; the reason being, according to the legend that he gives, 
that Heracles when hard pressed took refuge with a Thracian 
woman, and concealed himself with her in woman's dress. 
In all this there is no reference to Hera at all, for it is not 
Plutarch nor any ancient author who says ‘the priest wore a 
yovaweíav éaÓfjro or a oroAijy àv6ivqv for Нега of the flowers’; and 
neither ancient nor recent evidence, such as the collection of 
Coan inscriptions by Messrs. Paton and Hicks, shows a con- 
nexion between the cult of Heracles and of Hera in Cos. 
The last refuge for the theory must be Dr. Tümpel's com- 
bination by which the Thracian woman becomes the ‘ 7rachi- 
nian’ Omphale-Hera. But his attempt to transplant Omphale 
from Lydia to Trachis is scarcely successful; the fact that 
the inhabitants of Malis were under the thrall of women, 
according to Aristotle, is not relevant, unless we can put 
Omphale and Heracles there ; and the only reason for doing 
that is drawn from two passages in Stephanus in which the 
"'Ou$aAvjes appear as a legendary tribe near Thresprotis, and 
Omphalion is mentioned as а place in Thessaly (Steph. s. v. 
Паратаїо: and 'Ou$áAior), and even if this were sufficient, the 
last and most difficult task remains, to show that Omphale is 
Hera, and for this identification Dr. Tümpel offers no shadow 
of proof. In this case the able writer of the article in the 
Classical Review has carried too far the always hazardous 
process of mythological combination ; and the evidence of a 
pre-Achaean period, which knew nothing of the union of Zeus 
and Hera, has still to be discovered. 


APPENDIX B. 


The cult of Hera Acraea at Corinth has been reserved 
for a separate discussion, as it stands apart from the other 
Hellenic cults of the goddess and opens some perplexing 
questions. It must be studied in connexion with the 
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legend of Medea, of which the ancient form is far other 
than that which Euripides gave to it. Towards the close 
of his play he alludes to the solemn festival and rites per- 
formed at Corinth in memory of the slaughtered children, 
and to their burial in the temple of Hera Acraea; and 
this is explained by other records which show the tale of 
their death to be a religious myth that colours the whole 
of the cult. The oldest authority for the story of Medea is 
Creophylus of Samos, quoted by the scholiast on the 
Medea, according to whom Medea did not slay her 
children, but, when she herself had to flee to Athens to 
escape the wrath of the king, she put them under the pro- 
tection of Hera Acraea: the Corinthians did not respect 
the sanctity of the altar and slew them upon it. The same 
scholiast gives us another and fuller account of the tragedy 
as recorded by Parmeniscus. The Corinthians disliking the 
rule of the barbarian queen plotted against her and her 
children, who numbered fourteen, and who took refuge in 
the temple of Hera Acraea and were slain at her altar: 
a plague fell upon the land and the oracle bade them atone 
for the pollution; the Corinthians in consequence instituted 
a rite which survived till the fall of Corinth: each year 
seven girls and seven boys of the highest families were 
selected to serve a year in the temple in a sort of bondage 
to the goddess, and to appease the wrath of the dead with 
sacrifice. The ‘feast of mourning,’ as the scholiast of Euri- 
pides calls the Corinthian Heraea, must refer to these rites, 
since we gather from Pausanias that the hair of the conse- 
crated children was shorn and they wore black raiment. 
In another passage, the latter writer tells us that Medea 
concealed each of her children at their birth in Hera's temple, 
wishing to make them immortal, and a stranger story is pre- 
served by the scholiast on Pindar, to the effect that Hera 
promised her children immortality, and the promise was ful- 
filled in the sense that the citizens immortalized them after 
their death with divine honours. We have also ancient and 
direct testimony to the divinity of Medea herself, given by 
Alcman, Hesiod and a later Musaeus. 
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The conclusion to which these facts inevitably lead is that 
which O. Müller and Schómann have drawn?, namely, that 
Medea is a divinity closely connected with Hera and that 
the sacrifice of children was part of her primitive sacrifice. 
We can understand thus why in some legends the people, 
and in others the goddess herself, was made responsible 
for the slaughter; in a certain sense both accounts might 
be true. If Medea then was an integral part of the cult of 
the Minyan-Corinthian Hera, as Müller maintains, and also 
a divinity indigenous in Corinth, it could no longer be 
said that the religion of Hera in Greece was innocent of 
all traces of human sacrifice. But there are strong reasons 
against Müller's view of her autochthonous origin. In Iolchos 
itself no traces of a Hera-worship survived at all in historical 
times. Yet the Odyssey gives us an early proof of the close 
association of the goddess with Jason, and we may believe 
that she was revered by the Minyan people as well as by the 
Achaeans; but the Medea-cult belongs not to Iolchos but 
to Corinth. Апа the record seems to make clear that a 
foreign goddess had settled there, borne up by some wave 
of Minyan migration, and had fastened upon an ancient cult 
of Hera. It would be erroneous to argue that the practice of 
human sacrifice proves a foreign origin for the cult; for 
we find clear traces of it in undoubtedly Hellenic worships. 
The strikingly foreign trait in the service of Hera Acraea is 
the ritual of sorrow and mourning, the shaven head and the 
dark robe. There is nothing in the character of the Greek 
goddess that can explain this; but at Byblos men shaved 
their heads for Adonis, and we find grief and lamentation 
mingled with the service of the Oriental Aphrodite at Cyprus, 
Naxos and Athens. In the face of these facts, we must 
assign some weight to the legend of the foreign and barbaric 
origin of Medea. Her father, Aeetes, may be genuine Corin- 
thian, as О. Müller maintains ; but this would prove nothing 
about the daughter, for in the confusion and syncretism of 
myths and cults, paternity is a slight matter. We have also 
more than mere legend; the Corinthians themselves, while 

^ Orchomenos, р. 267; Grzech. Alterth, 2. p. 491. 
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honouring the children of Medea as divinities, called them 
шёоВарВаро: 8% і. Medea stayed the famine in the land by 
sacrificing to the Lemnian nymphs, and, according to the 
statement of the Pseudo-Plutarch*, built the temple of the 
Oriental Aphrodite on Acro-Corinth. The scholiast on Euri- 
pides found in these Corinthian rites something that reminded 
him of Adonis??3; and it is difficult to explain his allusion, 
unless he is referring to the rites of mourning common to 
Phoenicia, Phrygia and other parts of Asia Minor. It is 
a curious fact also that the legend of Medea is haunted 
with stories of people being boiled alive in cauldrons ; some 
such practice seems actually to have occurred at Carthage in 
connexion with the rites of Baal or Moloch; and the other 
traces of human sacrifice at Corinth are associated with the 
rites of the Graeco-Phoenician Melicertes. The cauldron- 
stories may be a legendary reminiscence of a savage Oriental 
ritual ; but be this as it may, it is notable that they are never 
told of any known Greek divinity or heroine, but only of 
Medea and the Asia-Minor goddess Rhea who boiled Pelops. 
These are reasons for believing that the Medea who was 
ingrafted upon the Hera of Corinth was one of the many forms 
of that divinity whose orgiastic worship we can trace from 
Phoenicia to the Black Sea, and from Phrygia and Caria on the 
coast far into the interior, and who appears in Greece chiefly 
in the form of Cybele and Aphrodite. The Minyan settle- 
ments in Lemnos were probably the result of the earliest 
Minyan colonization which, as O. Müller rightly maintains, 
took the north-east of the Aegean for its route. It may 
have been from this island that they brought the Oriental 
worship to the shores of Corinth and Lemnos seems to have 
been remembered at that city in the religious legend of Medea. 


а De Herod. Malign. 39. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CULT-MONUMENTS OF HERA. 


WE may believe that all the important centres of the 
worship of Hera possessed a temple-image, though this is not 
always recorded. But only very few of the ideas which we 
have found in this religion appear to have been definitely 
expressed in specially characteristic monuments. The record 
of these, so far as it is explicit, shows that she was usually 
represented as the wedded wife of Zeus, the goddess who 
cherished the lawful union of men and women; and this 
accords with the main idea of the cults and with her 
general character in Greek legend. Her earliest dydApara or 
symbols were, like those of most Greek divinities, aniconic and 
wholly inexpressive. A stock cut out from the tree was her 
badge at Thespiae*® her first sacred emblem at Samos 
was a board %, at Argos a lofty pillar in the primitive period °°. 
And of most of the earliest images mentioned by Pausanias 
and other writers, nothing significant is told us. The most 
interesting is the archaic image of Hera, а davov or wooden 
statue, carved by Smilis? for the temple in Samos, probably 
about the middle of the seventh century B.C. This sup- 
planted an older idol, and retained its place in the island, 
worship down to the latest period. The words of Varro, 
quoted by Lactantius about the bridal character and ap- 
pearance of the Samian image must apply to this work of 
Smilis®% and this must be the Bpéras which, according to 


a Overbeck's view about the historic accepted as the most probable, Kunst- 
character of Smilis and his date may be Mythol. 2. 1, р. 13. 
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Athenaeus, was taken down to the sea and hidden in a wood, 
a rite that probably has reference to primitive marriage cus- 
toms; for both writers appear to be speaking of the chief 
image of the temple-worship, and in historical times there was 
never any other than the statue carved by Smilis. We can 
gather something about the form and character of the temple- 
statue of Samos, from a series of Samian coins that have 
come down to us, ranging from the period of Hadrian to that 
of the younger Valerian (Coin Pl A 15). The most im- 
portant of these have been published by Overbeck in his 
Kunst-Mythologie, and in the British Museum catalogue’. 
From an examination of these we gather that the image 
was an upright wooden figure overlaid with drapery, wear- 
ing a calathus and an ample veil on her head, and holding 
a libation cup in each hand, from which what appears to 
be a sacred fillet is hanging down. All these are natural 
emblems of the goddess of marriage and fruitfulness. On 
one of these coins the lower parts of the goddess have the 
same stiff almost aniconic appearance as the Samian statue 
of Hera in the Louvre, and as it is probable that this very 
archaic marble work preserves some reminiscence of the 
wooden temple-image, it may well be, as Overbeck suggests, 
that the wealth of drapery seen on most of the coins does not 
represent what was really carved upon the idol, but rather the 
sacred garments with which the worshippers from time to 
time may have draped it, possibly thank-offerings of married 
women”. 

The image of Aphrodite-Hera at Sparta !7* must be ranked 
among the archaic monuments of the marriage-goddess, and 
the statue at Coronea of Hera bearing in her hands the 
Sirens% is the only other monument of the same significance 
which we can quote from the barren record of this earlier 
period; for in the account of some of the most interesting 
cults, such as that of Hera the maid, wife, and widow at 
Stymphelus we have no mention of any representation at 


* Overbeck, 2. 1, Pl. т; Brit. Mus. — taining an inventory of the drapery that 
Cat. Jonia, pp. 370-374. Pl. 37. 2. was used for the statue; Mitt. d. deut. 
b We have Samian inscriptions con- Jyst. (Athens), 7. 367. 
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all. The two temple-statues that explicitly represented 
her as the bride or the goddess of wedlock, belong to the 
period of perfected art: the Hera Nvppevopérn at Plataea 
by Callimachus, and the Hera TeAcéa in the same city by 
Praxiteles*. The first title seems to denote that the god- 
dess was represented as at the moment of her marriage; 
and TeAefa may be an epithet of the married goddess or 
the goddess who brings marriage. Both these statues are 
obviously cult-monuments of the wife of Zeus, and evidence 
has already been given that shows how ancient and how 
prevalent in the city of Plataea and the neighbourhood were 
the myth and ritual of the sacred bridal. Of the form and 
type of the figure carved by Callimachus we know nothing at 
all. The Praxitelean statue, as we are told by Pausanias, 
was of Pentelic marble, representing the goddess as erect 
and of colossal stature. Ап attempt has been made by 
Overbeck*, following a suggestion of Visconti, to discover the 
type of the Hera TeAe(a in a small series of statues of which 
the Hera Barberini in the Vatican is the chief. But the 
attempt must share the fate of most hypotheses which try to 
establish the connexion between existing works and lost 
originals of which no description, or only the vaguest, sur- 
vives. That the Vatican statue represents the marriage- 
goddess is very probable, but only certain if we allow that 
a very close relationship exists between her and the goddess 
who appears on a Roman sarcophagus in St. Petersburg ^, 
bringing a married pair to the altar, and that this is certainly 
a Juno Pronuba and in form descended from some Greek 
original of Hera TeAe(a. But it is still somewhat doubtful 
whether the relief-figure with the half-bared breasts can be 
a Juno Pronuba: and even if we allow this, her relationship 
with the Vatican figure has been greatly exaggerated ; her 
drapery is very different, and her pose does not strikingly 
resemble that of the statue. And finally, if we can reasonably 
interpret the Barberini statue as a representation of the 
goddess of marriage, and if the not infrequent repetition of 
the type suggests a Greek original of some celebrity, there is 
a Kunst- Mythologie, 2. 54. b Jb. p. 57, fig. 6. 
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little force in the theory that this is the Praxitelean Hera of 
Plataea; we must wait in the hope that more may be dis- 
covered concerning both his representations of the goddess. 
The wide celebrity of the ritual of the tepds yduos is amply 
attested; yet we hear of no cult-monuments in which it found 
expression. It was more naturally a theme for religious 
drama than for temple-sculpture, being performed in the 
open air more usually than in a temple, and it is probable 
that the only representations of it which were designed for 
religious ceremonial were puppet-like forms which might be 
carried in procession and used in the sacred mimes that 
commemorated the event in different parts of Greece. The 
curious Plataean story noticed above, that Zeus, to win back 
the jealous Hera dressed up a straw figure as a bride and 
had it borne along in bridal procession, seems to show that 
the figure of Hera was actually borne through the streets in 
the celebration of the marriage. and that a misunderstanding 
of the ritual gave birth to the irrelevant story. But it is 
almost certain that no one of the art-representations of the 
iepós удџоѕ which have come down to us were designed 
originally for the purposes of the religious ceremony ; and 
the number of monuments that can be proved to refer to 
this ritual is very small, though many have been quoted as 
belonging to this group on the ground of a false or very 
doubtful interpretation. One of the most interesting is the 
small terracotta group from Samos, already mentioned, pre- 
senting Zeus and Hera seated side by side in solemn and cere- 
monious attitude and both wearing the veil (Pl. V b). This has 
been quoted by Forster* as the oldest extant monument of 
the sacred nuptial rite; but Overbeck inclines to regard it as 
a mere votive offering representing the divinities seated by each 
other in the permanent union of married life. The strongest 
argument for Forster’s interpretation is the veil on the head 
of Zeus, which, as we have seen before, is very difficult to 
explain except as a symbol of the bridegroom. Also the 
‘provenance’ of the group is somewhat in favour of the same 
view, because the ritual of the marriage played so prominent 
^ Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera, p. 24. 
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a part in the religious service of the island. On the other 
hand it cannot be proved that any of the numerous vase- 
representations in which the two divinities are grouped 
together have any real reference to the actual sacred cere- 
mony or even to any public common cult of Zeus and Hera. 
The only monuments which, after much debate, have been 
admitted to be representations of the sacred marriage, are 
three: (2) the relief on the metope of the most recent temple 
at Selinus, (7) the Pompeian wall painting, (с) the relief in the 
Villa Albani designed for the basis of an altar or a statue. 
The chief question for the student of Greek cult is how far 
the artist and sculptor has borrowed and reproduced certain 
traits or motives from the religious mimes that were in vogue 
in different parts of Greece. The Selinus relief (Pl. IX. a), of 
which the art displays the archaic style passing into the tran- 
sitional period, shows us the figure of Zeus on the right seated 
on a rock, with the himation flung about the middle of his body 
and lower limbs as if one end had just slipped down from his 
left shoulder. With his right hand he is grasping the left 
wrist of Hera, who stands before him arrayed most cere- 
moniously as the bride, gazing on him with a very earnest 
and solemn expression, while her whole figure and pose are 
full of shame and reserve. Her form has entirely the style 
of hieratic art, and might really stand for a cult-figure of 
Hera the bride. Above her woollen chiton she has put on 
a second robe that falls in stiff folds to her feet, and the 
ample veil which she is just lifting away from her face 
envelops her head and falls low behind. There is no move- 
ment or life in the form. The attitude and expression of the 
god is just the contrary: he is seated with an ease that is 
rarely found in the figures of this period of sculpture; his 
drapery is very freely treated and there is an expression of 
strong passion in the features which corresponds with the 
energy of his action. Such a figure could certainly not be 
derived from any ancient cult; and it is surprising enough to 
find it on any Greek temple of the fifth century. We can 
suppose that the whole motive may have been derived from 
the religious drama, which may have been well known in the 
VOL. I. P 
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neighbourhood, and which may have justified the sculptor in 
using it for the purposes of temple-sculpture. But it is more 
probable, from the slight evidence that is recorded, that these 
dramas or mimes were carried on not so much by living 
actors as by puppets that were borne in procession, and at 
last perhaps placed side by side on the bridal couch, as in the 
marriage-festival of Venus and Adonis at Alexandria; and 
certainly the Zeus on the metope does not resemble the 
figure in a religious dumb-show. 

The Pompeian painting? resembles the metope іп many 
essential respects. The appearance of Zeus is very similar, 
except that here he wears the oaken crown and the veil as 
bridegroom, and his bearing is more tranquil and cool. Hera 
approaches him, wearing the same rich attire as before, and 
with the same expression of bashful hesitation. She is here 
accompanied by Iris, who may have played an actual part in 
the dramatic ritual, as she is mentioned in Theocritus’ descrip- 
tion of the ‘sacred marriage. Both the sculptor and the 
painter have laid the scene in the open air, and the picturesque 
landscape of the picture has been supposed by Overbeck” to 
contain allusions to Crete, where there was at least one cele- 
bration of this ritual. In this, then, as in the former work 
there may be some reminiscence of the ceremony as performed 
in Sicily, Cnossus, and elsewhere ; but it would be far too 
hazardous to say that they reproduce with any exactness the 
forms and movements of the personages of the religious 
drama. 

The third representation, the relief in the Villa Albani °, 
takes the form of a procession of divinities, in which the chief 
personages are Zeus and Hera, he bearing the sceptre with an 
eagle on the top, and she represented as the shamefaced bride 
delicately lifting the border of her veil. The god and the 
goddess are unnaturally separated, but Welcker? ingeniously 
explains this as a blunder of the copyist, who had to transfer 
the scene fronr a round to a flat surface. Among the other 
figures can be recognized Artemis Hegemone, ‘the leader of 


* Overbeck, Atlas, Kunst-Alyth. 10. 28. © Overbeck, Atlas, 10 29. 
> Kunst- Myth. 2. 240. 9 Alte Denkmäler, 2. p. 25. 
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the bride; Poseidon, Demeter, Dionysos, and Hermes, and the 
person of whom slight traces remain in front of Artemis must 
have been none other than Apollo, who in other bridal 
representations is seen at the head of the procession with his 
lyre. All are crowned, and there can be no doubt as to the 
meaning of the whole. But it is difficult to say that the scene 
reproduces the actual procession that was part of the per- 
formance of the tepds yápos in the different parts of Greece, 
for there is some reason to suppose that the image of Hera or 
the person representing her was usually borne in the bridal 
chariot?. The sculptor may in this case have availed himself 
of the usual type of the procession of the twelve divinities, 
and by altering the number and by other modifications have 
given it a special meaning. 

Besides these, there are very few direct traces in the Greek 
art that have survived of the common cult of Zeus and 
Hera; the vase-representations cannot be regarded as cult- 
monuments, and there are very few coins" that present the 
two divinities together. 

The marriage-goddess is necessarily connected with the 
goddess of childbirth, and the worship of Hera-Eileithyia in 
Argos has been mentioned. But no sure representation of 
Hera under this aspect has survived. On a Berlin vase* we 
see the figure of Io seated by a pedestal on which stands the 
image of a goddess clad in a long chiton with hair streaming 
over her shoulders and holding a torch in the right hand and 
a bow in her left ; and Overbeck? maintains that this must be 
the idol of Hera Eileithyia, as there is no other goddess to 
whom Io could appeal for pity, and Hera may bear the bow, 
because Homer speaks of the arrowy pangs of women in 
travail, the ‘shaft that the Eileithyiae send. This reasoning 
has been accepted, but it will not bear criticism. А vase- 
painter might well allow Io in the distress of travail to appeal 

2 The Hera ‘Нидҳа, ‘the holder of — carnassus; Overbeck, Kunst- Mytho- 
the reins, who was worshipped at Le- ogie, 2, Münztafel 2. No. 38, and 3. 
badea by the side of Zeus Basileus, may Мо. 6. 
have got her name from the bridal © Overbeck, Atlas, 7. No. 9. 
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to Artemis, especially as this goddess was even more concerned 
with childbirth than Hera. But Hera was Io's relentless 
enemy in the ordinary myth ; and though a poet might speak 
in a figurative sense of the shaft of Eileithyia, yet no 
artist would consider this sufficient reason for giving Hera 
the symbol of the bow. Moreover every Greek artist would 
know that if he drew the figure of a goddess with torch and 
bow, to whose aid a woman was appealing, every spectator 
would conclude that the goddess was Artemis; and this 
is the strongest argument for believing that it was Artemis 
whom this vase-painter intended to represent °. 

The only other special worships of Hera to which we can 
attach certain representations that survive are those of Hera 
Lacinia and Hera of Argos* As regards the image in the 
temple at Croton, dedicated to the former, we have no 
information; but that an image existed there we can con- 
clude from the epigram in the Azzhology™” containing the 
prayer of the women who offer a linen garment to her, which 
was no doubt intended to be laid upon the statue; and in 
any case we could not believe that a cult of such celebrity 
lacked the temple-idol. It is undoubtedly the face of this 
goddess that is found on certain coins of Croton of the fourth 
century B.C., and the type is borrowed with slight modifi- 
cations for the coinage of Venusia, Neapolis, Pandosia, Hyria, 
and Veseris Campaniae (Coin Pl. A 20). In some of these 
instances the goddess wears a veil, and in most the stephanos, 
which on the coin of Croton is richly decorated with an anthe- 
mium in front and two griffins at the sides symmetrically dis- 
posed, a peculiar symbol which appears on many of the coins. 
There can be no doubt that the head on the coin of Croton is 


è This is also Furtwängler’s inter- 
pretation, Berlin. Vasen-Sammlung.No. 
3164. 

^ We have the vague and doubtful 
authority of Lycophron for an armed 
Hera OmAocpía at Argos; but there is 
no cult-figure to which we could attach 
this name; a seated figure of Hera 
bearing the spear on a black-figured 
vase (Müller, D. d. А. K. т. то; Over- 


beck, Айаз, Taf. 9. 16), cannot be ac- 
cepted as any illustration or corrobora- 
tion of Lycophron's statement. There 
is more to be said for the belief that we 
find the cult-figure of Hera Appia “° 
оп a coin of Chalcis 9 '*, as the type 
evidently points to some statue and the 
rock on which she is seated would 
naturally refer to her worship on the 
neighbouring mountain. 
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that of the tutelary goddess of the state, and the celebrity of 
her worship explains and is attested by the frequent use of this 
type of the Hera Lakinia in the coinage of the other cities of 
Magna Graecia. The crown and the veil, the earnest and 
proud expression combined with the matronal forms of the 
face, are specially characteristic of Hera, but neither the litera- 
ture nor the coins attest what particular aspect of her, if any, 
was prominent in thiscult. Wecannot explain the griffins nor 
the very striking arrangement of the hair, which waves about her 
head almost as if tossed by a wind. It has been maintained 
that Lakinia is an epithet derived from an Oscan word Lakis, 
meaning earth, and that Hera was identified in Magna Graecia 
with a local earth-goddess*. If the Greek worshippers were 
really conscious of this we might explain this singular treatment 
of the hair as borrowed from the usual representations of Gaia, 
whose hair generally flows in long tresses about her neck. This 
trait is not found in the colossal marble bust at Venice (Pl. VT), 
which Overbeck rightly considers a representation of Hera 
Lakinia on the ground that the stephane above the forehead 
has the same decoration of anthemium and griffins as appears 
on the coins of South Italy. Disfigured as it is, the countenance 
has yet preserved something of the exalted type which we find 
on the marble coins, although the later copyist who wrought 
the head has brought a different expression into the face by 
giving it the rather narrow eye of Aphrodite. From the bust 
and the coins we may gather something of the character and 
form of the temple-statue, about which history is silent. The 
sculptor, being the later and inferior artist, would no doubt be 
the more faithful copyist of the two as regards the external 
forms which he could reproduce ; but it is probable that he has 
falsified the sentiment, and that the coin-stamper has embodied 
in his work more of the expression of the original, although the 
wild and luxuriant hair, more difficult to render in marble and 
bronze, may have been specially designed for the coin-device. 
The place of this Lakinian head among the ideal types of 
Hera will have to be noticed afterwards. 

As the Argive was the most celebrated worship of Hera in 

Hell. Journ. 1886, p. то. 
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Greece, so her image in the temple of Argos by the hand of 
Polycleitus takes precedence of all other cult-monuments of 
her, and must be regarded as the fullest and highest embodi- 
ment of the goddess as she appeared in legend and worship. 
We gather most about it from the words of Pausanias? : ‘the 
statue of Hera of colossal size is seated on a throne. It 
is of gold and ivory, the work of Polycleitus. She wears a 
crown upon which are wrought the figures of the Graces and 
Hours, and in her one hand she bears the fruit of the pome- 
granate, in the other her sceptre . . . and they say that the 
cuckoo sits on the top of her sceptre, declaring that Zeus, 
when he was in love with Hera before marriage, transformed 
himself into this bird . . . and the statue of Hebe, also of 
gold and ivory, that stands by the side of Hera, is said to have 
been wrought by the hand of Naucydes. Most of the other 
records left by ancient writers of this great work add little to 
this description??—!*?, The scholiast on Theocritus corroborates 
the statement about the cuckoo on the sceptre, and Strabo in 
a very dull passage praises the technique of the work, in which 
it surpassed even the great masterpieces of Pheidias, ‘while 
inferior to them in expensiveness and size. We can gather 
from the epigram of Parmenion—what would really go without 
saying—that the main part of the body was covered with 
drapery. ‘The Argive Polycleitus, who alone of all men saw 
the goddess with his very eyes, has revealed to us as much of 
her beauty as it is lawful for mortal eyes to see 1%? Of more 
interest and weight is the summary account of the form and 
character of the image, left us by Maximus Tyrius, who says 
that ‘ Polycleitus revealed Hera to the Argives as a goddess of 
the white elbow and forearm of ivory, fair of face and clad in 
noble raiment, in queenly fashion seated on a golden throne +". 
It is clear from this sentence that the arms were uncovered, 
at least from the elbows downwards, and that the artistic 
impression was mainly produced by a certain majestic treat- 
ment of the drapery combined with a striking beauty of face. 
But the artistic questions concerning this ideal representation 
of the goddess will be noticed later, as we are chiefly con- 
cerned here with the relation of this statue to Argive cult. 
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In the first place we may note that the description of 
Pausanias and the others is illustrated and in some ways supple- 
mented by certain Argive coins of the Imperial period ; a coin 
of Julia Domna and one of Antoninus Pius (Coin Pl. A 16). 
On both of them we see the goddess seated on her throne, 
wearing the stephanos and holding the pomegranate in her 
extended right hand and grasping the sceptre near the top with 
the left: her drapery consists of a chiton which leaves the 
arms bare and a himation which passes over the middle of her 
body and falls over her left shoulder, arranged just in the same 
way as is usual with the mantle of Zeus. She wears no veil: the 
writers mention none, and the fact is important. The pose has 
no stiffness in it, but is majestic and suitable to the solemnity 
of a great temple-statue : the left arm is held high and free of 
the body, the right foot is drawn slightly under the throne, so 
as to avoid the look of constraint. There is no reason to doubt 
the general fidelity of the copy, and on one of the coins the 
figure of Hebe is given, awkwardly indeed and on far too 
large a scale. 

When we examine the attributes and symbols and what 
else is told us or shown us of the statue. we see that Poly- 
cleitus, a true national sculptor, has given faithful and imagina- 
tive expression to the ideas contained in the cult of his land. 
She was worshipped there as Hera the queen and as the wife 
of Zeus, united to him in the ceremonial of the sacred mar- 
riage; and it is as the queen-goddess, as Maximus Tyrius 
declares, that Polycleitus revealed her to his countrymen, 
displaying this character of her in the majesty of the pose 
and drapery, in her richly ornamented crown, and in her 
imperious grasp of the sceptre. Нег union with Zeus is no 
doubt allusively expressed by the symbol of the cuckoo, and 
still more clearly by the subordinate figure of Hebe, their 
daughter, which the later sculptor added in the early part 
of the fourth century. She was worshipped also in Argos 
preeminently as the goddess of marriage and childbirth ; and 
the image of the wife of Zeus would be also naturally an image 
of the goddess of these functions. Direct allusion to this 
character of hers is probably conveyed by the symbol of the 
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pomegranate. We can hardly determine the significance of the 
whole work, unless we can discover with some certainty the 
symbolic meaning of this fruit which she bears in her hand. 
Pausanias is piously averse to giving an explanation; he 
regards it as a mystery not lightly to be revealed. Most 
modern interpreters consider the pomegranate in Hera's hand 
to be the emblem of fruitfulness in marriage, having this signi- 
ficance on account of the large number of its seeds. But 
Botticher, in an able article*, argues against this interpretation 
and proposes an entirely different one. He declares that the 
pomegranate played no part at all in the Greek marriage rite ; 
that in Greek symbolism it was no emblem of fertility, but of 
strife, and bloodshed, and death—by reason of its blood-red 
colour ; and certainly it appears to have this meaning in some 
few legends. But when Botticher maintains that the goddess 
of Argos is holding forth the pomegranate to display her 
triumph over her rival Demeter, whose daughter Persephone 
through eating the pomegranate was held a prisoner in the 
world below, he is asking us to believe a difficult thing. Greek 
temple-sculpture of the fifth century is not prone to symbolism 
so far-fetched and so quaint; nor would the great image of 
Hera, ‘the benefactress of the land’ as she was called, be 
likely to embody the idea of strife and hatred. And if Poly- 
cleitus intended this meaning he must have lost his labour, 
for no Greek spectator would be likely to have understood 
his thought. 

The hand of the idol in a Greek temple is extended usually 
to dispense gifts or to display some permanent attribute of the 
power, some symbol of the functions of the divinity. The 
pomegranate is by no means the peculiar and constant token 
of Persephone ; but even if it were, the statue of Hera would 
be no more likely to hold it in its hand as an emblem of 
triumph over a rival than to wear the vine-crown or the 
grape-clusters by way of expressing her hatred of Bacchus. 
If it were desired to mark the hostility of divinities in 
ritual or representation, it would surely be by excluding the 
badge or the ministrant of the hostile divinity from the worship 


* Denkmäler und Forschungen, 1856, p. 170. 
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of the other: as we hear that ivy was tabooed in the service 
of Hera at Eleusis as the badge of her hated stepson. 

The Argive goddess holding forth the pomegranate must 
have been regarded as the goddess who gives that fruit to 
men, either for nourishment or for a sign of fruitfulness in 
marriage. For in spite of Bóttichers arguments there are 
reasons for believing that it had this double significance in 
Greek symbolism; it is found in the hands of the Hours, 
being there perhaps no more than a sign of the season's bless- 
ing and of the year s increase, and it is found in the hand of 
Aphrodite, surely as a sign of love and offspring. In the 
Argive cult Hera was clearly recognized not only as the 
marriage-goddess but as the beneficent power that gave the 
fruits of the earth ; and, as we see from the worship of Demeter 
in Attica, the two functions were closely connected in the 
Greek religious thought. Both may have been symbolized 
by the pomegranate in her hand, and both were beautifully 
suggested by the groups of the Hours and Graces on her 
crown. 

'The popular belief as shown in literature, legend, and cult 
gave the sculptor sufficient reason for associating these figures 
with Hera. They had already appeared as the ministrants of 
Zeus on the throne of the Pheidian image, and Hera as his 
consort could borrow them from him or claim them by right 
of her own nature and character. Statues of the Charites had 
already been dedicated in the archaic period in the Heraeon 
of Argos*; and in her temple at Olympia the Hours were 
represented on thrones, works of the early sculptor Smilis?; 
and a shrine was raised to them in the Argive territory *. 
Mythology also associated her with theni, a legend being 
recorded by Pausanias from Olen's poetry that the Hours were 
the nurses of Hera. Throughout Greece the Hours were 
worshipped as the powers that brought the fertilizing rain and 
wind and the blessings of fruit and corn and wine, also as 
charged with the due recurrence of the seasons, and therefore in 
some way with the destiny of man, and especially with child- 
birth and with the ceremony of marriage. Hence they were 

а Paus. 2. 17, 3. b Td. 5.17, 1. © Jd. 2. 20, 5, 
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frequently associated with Aphrodite and Dionysos, and in 
Argos most naturally with the chief goddess, who played the 
part there of Demeter and Eileithyia. 

The Graces are very kindred personages to the Hours, 
being nature-powers of the same significance, but having 
gained a more ethical and human character. They bring the 
flowers of the spring, and are thus joined with the Argive 
Hera the flower-goddess ; they personify besides the charm 
and beauty of life, and as the constant companions of Aphrodite 
the ideas of the sweetness of love and married life were attached 
to them. Their presence was necessary to complete the idea 
embodied in the work of Polycleitus. 

As we can discover so clear an allusion to the goddess 
of fruitfulness in this famous temple-image, we need not 
wholly reject the statement of Tertullian that her statue at 
Argos was crowned or in some way adorned with a vine- 
spray. He may be speaking of some other, but he ought natur- 
ally to be referring to the great statue of the city. We cannot, 
of course, believe that the latter was permanently decorated 
with an artificial garland of vine-leaves wrought in metal, for 
Pausanias would certainly have mentioned so very remarkable 
an emblem; but Tertullian may be carelessly referring to 
some ritual of crowning the goddess with the vine-garland at 
the time of the wine-harvest. The explanation offered by 
him that she wore this as a proof of her dislike of Bacchus is 
of course ridiculous; we should rather say that at Argos the 
fruit of the vine was offered her because she was there believed 
to have given man the blessing of the vine as she had given 
him the gift of corn. 

One last question remains about the conception of the work. 
In the Peloponnese and elsewhere Hera was worshipped as 
the maid as well as the wife; and in Argolis a stream was 
shown where Hera bathed each year, and thus periodically 
renewed her maidenhood. The statue of Polycleitus gives 
ample indication of the bride and the wife. Can we believe 
that in the absence of the veil, and perhaps in the flowing 
maidenly locks, such as we see on the Argive coins, the 
sculptor alluded to the mysterious nature of the goddess 
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who was maid as well as wife? He was a sculptor who 
loved to reconcile in one figure two different systems of 
forms—the forms of the boy and the man in his Doryphorus, 
of the female and the male in his Amazon. If by some subtle 
mode of expression he could combine in his work a touch of 
maidenliness with her character as queen and bride and 
mother, we may say that in this case at least his imagina- 
tion was equal to his marvellous power over form. It is true 
that the ideal of Hera was not so spiritual or ethical as the 
ideal of Zeus or Athene; and in the sentence of Maximus 
Tyrius the epithets refer mainly to qualities that are physical, 
formal, or external. Yet there was great beauty and worth 
in this Argive worship with its conception of a supreme god- 
dess whose power worked in the genial fresh life of the earth, 
and in the grace and peace of human life. And if the statue 
wrought by Polycleitus embodied the leading ideas of that 
cult, as we find that it did, and if the forms of the head and 
countenance were rendered in accordance with what was 
expressed in the whole figure, then his work was the most 
masterly and ideal representation of the Greek Hera, as it 
certainly was the fullest and most profound reflex of her cult. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IDEAL TYPES OF HERA. 


IN searching through the religious monuments that survive 
of this worship, the inquirer has to be on his guard against 
the frequent false interpretations that confront him. There is 
no Greek divinity so difficult to recognize as Нега; for her 
figure has often been disguised by false restoration, and on the 
other hand the name has been applied to representations to 
which it cannot be proved to belong. 

This ambiguity arises chiefly from the lack of any signi- 
ficant and peculiar attribute which may at once reveal her as 
clearly as Athena is revealed by the aegis, Artemis by the bow, 
or Demeter by the corn-stalks. Of all the various symbols, 
badges, attributes, fashions of drapery that have been supposed 
to be specially characteristic of Hera, there is none that is 
invariably found; and none that is not found with other 
divinities also, with the one exception of the peacock; but 
this comes too late into the artistic representations to be of 
much service. The veil might be supposed to be proper to the 
matron-goddess, the bride and the wife of Zeus; and she 
wears it sitting by his side in the terra-cotta group found 
at Samos*; it appears in the Argive statuette of early fifth- 
century style®, and on the Selinus metope, but rarely, if ever, 
on the archaic vases, and only occasionally in works of per- 
fected and later art ; and the veiled head of Hera is exceptional 
on coins, the devices of Capua and the Boeotian Orchomenos 
being among the few instances from the Greek period *^ 2. She 
is veiled in representations of the sacred marriage, yet on the 
coins of those places where this rite was regularly performed 


^ PI. V. b. > PI. VII. a. 
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in her honour, Plataea, Argos, Cnossus, Samos, she wears 
nothing but the stephanos or smaller crown. Again, as regards 
this latter attribute on her head, we may believe that its 
earliest form was the calathos, the emblem of fruitfulness, the 
proper emblem of the Argive goddess who gave the fruits of 
the earth. Апа wherever Hera was the chief divinity it would 
be natural to attribute this gift and power to her. Yet the 
calathos in its proper form is by no means common in the 
representations of her ; the only coins that present her with it 
ате the Samian coins that reproduce more or less freely the 
type of her ancient image. It is not unfrequently found 
in the vase-representations of the black-figured and red-figured 
style, for instance on the beautiful Munich patera that will be 
mentioned below. More usually it appears under the form of 
the stephanos or diminished calathos, which has no other 
intention probably but to express dignity or majesty, the 
change in form being due merely to artistic reasons. It is this 
more shapely emblem that is seen on so very early a work as 
the limestone Olympian head *, which is possibly a fragment 
of the temple-statue of the Heraeum, on the Argive statuette, 
and on the coins of Argos and those other cities whose 
coinage resembles this type, and on some of the heads of 
Hera Lakinia on Croton coins*. But the stephanos is by no 
means so frequently found as the half-diadem or stephane, 
which is her common attribute on coins. On the other hand 
some of her most certain and most striking representations, 
such as the Parthenon relief-figure and the Farnese head, 
show neither crown nor diadem. Even the sceptre which 
from the fifth century onwards designated the queen of the 
heavens is rare on the black-figured vases. 

And even if all these were constant and necessary attributes 
and emblems of Hera, they would not be peculiar to her, 
and therefore would fail in certain cases to distinguish her. 
A goddess with the veil and calathos may be Artemis or 
Aphrodite as well as Hera, and the head that wears the 
stephanos on the coin of Zeleia Troadis, quoted and published 


* Roscher's Lexicon, p. 2118. 43; cf. Tyrtaeus (Bergk, 2): Kpovíov 
b Overbeck, АЛМ, Münztaf. 2. No. addcorepdvou nócis "Hpas. 
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among the Hera-heads by Overbeck, is quite as probably 
a representation of Artemis®. Many divinities wear the 
stephane, and any one of them can carry the sceptre. Nor, 
as we have seen, was Hera so closely associated in the general 
worship with any part of the natural world or with the arts of 
life that any special flower or animal, weapon or implement, 
could be given her as a sign. The pomegranate is as natural 
to Aphrodite as to Hera, and very rarely found with either. 
The cuckoo might have been used as the obvious and peculiar 
symbol of Hera, but by some strange perversity it was not ; 
it figures only in the description of Polycleitus statue, and 
possibly on one vase-representation °. 

Nor is there any precisely characteristic handling of the 
drapery which alone could distinguish her from any other god- 
dess. Character is indeed sufficiently expressed in the drapery 
of the most imaginative representations of Hera, the character of 
the stately and imperial goddess, the wife of Zeus. She is essen- 
tially єєр, ‘clad in comely dress.’ Certain negative rules 
tight be given; she could not be unclad like Aphrodite, nor 
draped in the short tunic of Artemis, nor is it probable that in 
her temple-images she could wear nothing more than theopen 
Doric chiton of Athene. But,like other goddesses, she changes 
her fashions with time and place. The Argive terra-cotta 
statuette shows her with the double-sleeved chiton and veil, 
on the Parthenon frieze she wears an ample veil and the Doric 
double chiton without sleeves, and also, on many of the later 
sarcophagi, the veil and chiton only. The girdle seems 
indifferent to her; sometimes she has it and sometimes not. 
In such details the artist appears to have been guided by 
artistic fashion merely, not by any fixed conception about her. 
Her standing epithet in Homer is AevkóAervos, the white-armed 
goddess, and one might have supposed that the constant 
association of this poetic term with her would have impelled 
the artist and sculptor to show her arms bare of drapery. And 
the greatest sculptors have represented her thus; but here 


* Overbeck, А.-Л/. 2, Münztaf. 2.27. was also consecrated to her (De Adstin. 
Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 475. Ek. 3, 5), but as far as I know it has 
b According to Porphyry the stork по place in her representations. 
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also the practice varied, and we cannot deny that a particular 
statue is Hera's because the arms are draped, or affirm that 
it is simply because they are not. The best works, indeed, 
show a tendency to invest her with a peculiar wcalth and 
magnificence of drapery, to place the himation above the 
chiton, and to draw the outer robe across her body with 
a view to the most imposing effect of majestic fold and line. 
But the question will arise whether this gives us a sure clue, in 
the absence of other evidence, to discover Hera in a particular 
statue, or whether, supposing that a very effective and solemn 
arrangement of drapery had been devised originally for Hera, 
a Greek sculptor would hesitate to borrow it for his representa- 
tion of any other austere divinity, say Demeter or Themis *. 

It seems then we have no speaking emblem or symbol of 
Hera, no indubitable external mark. Itis generally by means 
of the peculiar type of countenance and expression, either in 
itself or combined with becoming drapery and appropriate 
attribute, that we recognize her in various works of the per- 
fected and later art. But in the archaic period, when the face 
was expressionless and there was no separate system of forms 
for the maidenly and the maternal divinity, and the drapery 
was conventional not characteristic, we can sometimes only 
distinguish a Hera from an Aphrodite or an Artemis by the 
situation or the myth represented, or by the presence of Zeus ; 
or the provenance of the object may decide, as for instance it 
is reasonable to recognize Hera in the terra-cotta image of the 
throned and veiled goddess from Argos or Samos (РІ. V. b, 
VII. a). 

It remains to mention the few surviving works in which the 
ideal form or countenance of the goddess is manifested or 
which contribute certain elements to it. What that ideal is 
we can partly gather from the Homeric poetry, and from one 
or two passages in later Greek literature. The Homeric 
account depicts her as the majestic queenly goddess, stern, 


e Perhaps the only certain instance sufficient to identify the two personages, 
of a Hera recognizable by her drapery but it is only for the representation of 
alone is the figure on the metope of Нега the bride that such drapery would 
Selinus ; the situation itself of course is be used. 
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proud, and self-asserting, with certain harsh and sombre traits 
in her character. There is some force and grandeur in the 
picture, but very little moral or spiritual quality. The Argive 
cult, not to mention others, knew her as something more than 
this, and her portrait in Greek art is richer and deeper than the 
Homeric. The best Greek sculptors were indebted to Homer 
for the epithets BoGms and devxddevos and for the austerity 
of her type. But there is more in the picture of her conveyed 
by the words of Dio Chrysostom, who describes a woman ‘of 
shapely and lofty stature clad in white raiment and holding 
a sceptre, with a countenance radiant and at the same time 
solemn. being such as painters are wont to paint Нега 4” It 
was long before Greek art had attained to this presentation 
of her. 

Among the monuments of the fifth century before Pheidias 
there are two works that claim special mention among the 
ideal forms of Hera. Inside a very beautiful patera in the 
Munich collection of vases we see the form of the goddess, 
painted in various tints, standing in a very solemn pose, with 
the right hand holding the sceptre, and the left hand concealed 
under the drapery of the upper garment which is drawn over 
her chiton ; the left elbow is bent in such a way as to show 
that this hand is resting on herhip*. On her head is a golden 
stephanos, above which the top of her skull is shown, and her 
golden hair streams down from her shoulders in rich curls. 
The face is full and matronly, very calm and earnest, but 
without severity; the lips are slightly open, the under-lip 
being very slightly advanced. This is a rich and bright 
representation of the goddess-queen. 

Whether the popular imagination usually conceived her as 
yellow-haired. as she here appears, is uncertain; it would 
seem so from the story preserved by the Scholiast in the //iad” 
that Hera. Athene, and Aphrodite bathed in the river Xanthus 
to give their hair a golden colour ; but she is dark-haired in 
the Pompeian picture of her marriage. 

One of the most important monuments of fifth-century 


^ Pl. VII. b. > Schol. Ziad, 21. 1. 
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religious sculpture is the Farnese head of Hera in Naples*. 
The theories put forward concerning its date and origin are 
very conflicting ; and before a judgement can be formed con- 
cerning them the features and expression must be carefully 
analyzed and defined. It is a colossal head of severe and 
impressive style, resembling some of the heads on the Par- 
thenon frieze in its exceeding depth, and in the great breadth 
of cheek and in the rendering of the bone-structure. The 
hair is pressed with a narrow band, and is parted above the 
forehead and drawn to each side in rippling lines in more 
accordance with the style of bronze-work than marble; above 
the band it is drawn so closely over the head that the contour 
of the skull is impressively shown, and behind it is gathered 
in a crobylos on the neck. The austere simplicity of this 
arrangement is almost archaic, but the concealment of part of 
the ear beneath the hair is a mark of a later period of style, 
a trait that begins to be found in the heads from the temple 
at Olympia. А striking characteristic of the whole head is 
its display of straight lines and flat surfaces: the forehead 
is exceedingly broad and strong, and is only slightly modu- 
lated in the part above the eyes ; the cheeks are flat surfaces 
that do not slope much towards the centre of the face, and 
the eyebrow is almost a straight line at right angles to the nose, 
of which the bone is broad and flat. Thus the whole head 
has somewhat of a rectilinear appearance and mathematical 
quality, and yet one must say also that the bone-structure is 
not strongly marked, but only, so to speak, shadowed beneath 
the flesh, to which due attention is paid in places. The 
corners of the lips are softly treated, and the flesh about the 
mouth and nose is warmly modulated with lines that aid 
greatly the impression of character. The upper lip is beauti- 
fully carved, and the lower protrudes noticeably in the centre, 
and is slightly flattened outwards. Beneath the lips is a deep 
depression, and then a strong broad chin that springs slightly 
forwards. 

The question must now be considered, before any further 
analysis of the forms, as to the personality. It is evidently 
2 Ppl. VIII. 
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a representation of divinity, and the almost unanimous verdict 
of archaeologists pronounces it to be Hera*. There can be 
little doubt that this judgement is correct; for though the 
head does not wear the usual crown, but only a narrow band, 
which we find indeed on the head of Hera on Elean coins, 
but which any goddess might wear, the expression is cer- 
tainly more suitable to Hera than to any other divinity. It 
resides chiefly in the eyes and the lips and in the parts about 
the mouth, though all the other features convey it and are 
in perfect accord with each other; but in defining it we are 
in danger of imputing too much to the conscious intention 
of the artist and too little to the laws of plastic form- 
rendering to which his generation was devoted. We are 
struck at once with the energy and powerful will that is 
written on forehead, chin, and mouth; with the dark and 
sombre mood revealed in the eyes that are shadowed by very 
thick eyelids, and in the drooping corners of the lips ; and the 
countenance exercises such fascination on those who look at 
it long, that one writer, who has made a special study of the 
types of Greek heads, speaks of its * elemental demoniac force, 
its untameable power?" The phrase is too strong perhaps, 
but the head certainly produces something of this effect upon 
us; only it must be borne in mind that other heads of the 
period to which this in all probability belongs are marked 
with something of the same expression. Апа it is very 
doubtful if the sculptor intended to represent Hera as a 
‘demoniac force, as one who ‘ would devour Troy and Priam 
raw’; he is to some extent following or reproducing the style 
of the short-lived period of sculpture, the period of transition 
from the archaic to the perfected work. That generation which 
began its work shortly before the destruction of Athens by the 
Persians. and which lasted until the zenith of Pheidias, broke 
away from the older school even more in regard to the spiritual 
expression which they gave to their work than in their formal 
treatment of the features. The forms of the countenance 
become much nobler, and the expression that they convey 


* Dr. Furtwängler inclines to call it ^ question (Meisterwerke, p. 223, 1, Engl. 
Artemis, but he does not discuss the — Ed.). P Kekulé, Hebe, p. 67. 
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is over-serious and often sombre and dark, contrasting utterly 
with the weak affected smile upon the later archaic faces. 
And the expression does not vary for the individual repre- 
sented; the countenances of Apollo and Demeter would be 
stamped with the same stern severity as that of Hera. The 
strange and almost repellent look on the Farnese face is there- 
fore not necessarily due wholly to the conscious aim of the 
sculptor and his conception of the nature of the goddess, nor 
need we see in it the Homeric portrait of the stormy and 
sullen wife of Zeus. It may be sufficient to say that the 
sculptor, to represent the severe and dignified goddess of 
marriage, has intensified a type of expression prevalent in 
his day. 

It might be thought that the slimness of the cheeks is more 
maidenly than matronly; and it has been supposed that 
the sculptor wished to allude to the maidenly character of 
Hera in Argive and Arcadian worship. But the broad flat 
cheek is not necessarily part of the individual expression, but 
a characteristic of a style of sculpture which did not distin- 
guish between the youthful wife and the maid*. The indi- 
viduality of the head is imprinted in the middle of the face, 
especially in the lines about the mouth, which without marring 
the beauty speak of experience and mature life. It is this and 
the imperious sombre look, which is too marked to be wholly 
explained by the general tendencies of contemporary art, that 
are the sole valid reasons for giving the name of Hera to the 
statue of which this is part. 

Much has been said indeed about the eyes, and the strange 
marking of the eyelids; according to the view of Brunn, in 
which he has been followed by Kekulé and many others, they 
have been carved so as to convey the quality expressed by 
the Homeric epithet Sodas; and this they regard as the 
leading trait in the ‘canonical ideal’ of Hera's face. No 
doubt the eyes were a striking feature of her countenance 
as the people imagined it ; for the poetic term of Homer must 


а For instance, in the Eleusinian relief period, it is hard to discern froin the 
of Demeter, Iacchus, and Persephone, faces which of the two is the mother 
a work perhaps of the earlier Pheidian and which the daughter. 
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have had its influence, and it is said by a poet of the 
Anthology, in praise of a maiden, that *she had the eyes of 
Нега 1) It is a question whether each one of the typical 
heads of Hera can be called Bodms; there is no question 
what the term means, and unquestionably it does not apply to 
the Farnese head. 

It certainly does not mean *bull-eyed, as Brunn and 
others have interpreted it, finding in the word an allusion 
to the ‘wild terrific power’ latent in the eyes of the bull and 
of the goddess*. As applied to Hera, it can only mean ox- 
eyed or cow-eyed, and the eye of the cow is not threatening, 
nor does it *cause a certain inquietude in the mind of him 
who finds himself opposite it» The eye of the cow is 
large, round, and somewhat prominent, and has a dark light 
in it: and this is the sense in which Homer applies it 
to more than one goddess and lady, as he had noticed 
that human eyes are often striking and beautiful through 
a certain resemblance to that animal's. The ancients inter- 
preted the word rightly as large-eyed and dark-eyed !%; 
a painter would convey the impression by painting the eye 
dark and round and large, such as the eye of Hera in the 
Pompeian picture of the Holy Marriage; a sculptor would give 
the eyeball a certain size and shape. Now the eyes of the 
Farnese Hera are narrow and long, in their shape as unlike 
a cow's as any human eye can be. But they are set between 
very extraordinary eyelids, both of which are abnormally thick 
and the lower drawn away from the ball and turned down and 
outwards. It is by this curious method that the sculptor has 
been thought to indicate Hera Boéms. If so, he was more 
ignorant of nature than most Greek sculptors and painters, if 
we may judge from the representation of cows in classic art. 
A walk through the fields will convince us that the cow's eye- 
lids do not fall away from the eyeball as those of the Farnese 
Hera; on the contrary they form a close firm rim ; and 
anything like the lower eyelid of that goddess, if seen at all in 
human beings, is only seen in disease and old age. It is hard 


a Brom inthe Bull. del Ann. 1846, pp. 122-128; cf. Kekulé in his Hebe, p. 64. 
> Brunn, op. cit. 
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іх.) 
to believe, then, that the sculptor carved such eyes in the hope 
that they would remind the Greek spectator of the ox-eyed 
goddess. Probably his sole aim was to give a striking ex- 
pression to the eyes by such a treatment of the eyelid as 
would cast the deepest shadow upon them, and he merely 
carried somewhat further a technical method which had 
become usual in the plastic work of the age. The thick 
lids are found in the Apolline head in the British Museum, 
а copy as is supposed of a bronze-work of Canachus ; in the 
heads from the temple of Zeus Olympius, and some of the 
Lapith heads of the Parthenon metopes. But the best 
instances to compare with the Farnese are the heads of 
Harmodius in the Neapolitan group of the tyrannicides, of 
the nymph on the Olympian metope, and of Heracles on the 
relief from the same temple that represents the cleansing of 
the Augean stables. In all these cases the eyelids are not 
only thick, but the lower one is turned slightly down and 
away from the eye. This method has been exaggerated by 
the sculptor of the Farnese head, whose colossal statue raised 
on a pedestal may have towered above the spectator, and who, 
wisely reckoning with the height, may have pursued a conven- 
tional method of treating the eyelid by which the eye as seen 
from below appeared shadowy and full of warmth. This 
technical process is more natural to bronze-work than to 
marble-carving ?. 

And the Farnese head is no original production ° (the bust- 
form alone, a product of Alexandrine art, would prove that), 
but a copy of a bronze original which in all probability was 
wrought about the middle of the fifth century, at the very 
close of the transitional period. The reasons of this view have 
already been given by the way ; to recapitulate, the slightly 


а Overbeck, in his Awzst-Mythologie 
(2. pp. 66, 71, 72), has done good ser- 
vice in exposing the absurdities of the 
Bo&ms theory, and in suggesting that 
much in the Farnese head may be ex- 
plained better by the general history of 
plastic style than by special reference to 
Hera's character. 


> This is also the view of Overbeck, 
Kunst-Myth. 2. p. 73; and Conze, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Plastik, p. 6. Though a copy, it belongs 
probably still to the Greek period ; the 
surface is rather damaged, but the treat- 
ment of hair and mouth shows good 
Greek style. 
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protruding chin and lower lip, the great breadth of cheek, the 
ear placed a little too high, the conventional treatment of the 
eyelid, and still more the dark and sombre expression, are 
the marks of an ideal style of sculpture that flourished before 
the zenith of Pheidias. 

This view is of course inconsistent with the theory of Kekulé 
and Brunn and others, who maintain that the head is a copy 
more or less direct of the famous Hera of Polycleitus. Before 
the theory becomes a valuable hypothesis, there ought to be 
some direct evidence for this, derived from the resemblance of 
the Farnese head to some recognized work or copy of a work 
of Polycleitus or to the description left us of the great Argive 
image. Now the above-mentioned writers maintain that there 
is the very nearest affinity between this head and that of the 
Doryphorus*; while others of equal authority deny that there 
is any resemblance at all. It is strange that opinions should 
so conflict about a matter of fact that can surely be decided 
by a close comparison of the works. My own conviction is 
that the resemblance is only very general, such as we might 
expect to find in any two heads representing Peloponnesian 
art from 460 to 420 B.C., and that the differences are far 
more weighty. The cheeks of the Doryphorus slope more 
towards the centre of the face, which thus becomes narrower, 
the nose is less broad in the ridge, the chin protrudes less, 
and the eyes are quite differently treated. But those who 
maintain the Polycleitean origin of the head rely most on 
the argument that this surpasses all existing representations 
of Hera in ideal conception ; and they ask, if it was not Poly- 
cleitus but some earlier sculptor who produced this type, 
what was there left for Polycleitus, to whom the voice of 
antiquity ascribes the greatest representation of Hera, to do 
further in the development of the ideal? The answer is easy, 
that still much remained to be done. If Polycleitus produced 
the type of the Farnese Hera, then in his conception of the 
goddess he fell far below—not perhaps Homer— but the artist 
who a little later carved the head of Hera on the coins of 


* Conze, op. cit.; Overbeck, K.-7/. 2. P. 50. 
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Argos, and the sculptor who in the fourth century wrought 
the original of the Ludovisi head. 

For the Farnese bust, effective as it is by the intensity of 
its expression, gives by no means the full ideal of Hera ; it is 
not the benign Argive goddess ‘ of good works,’ not the god- 
dess in whose face and person, according to Dio Chrysostom ™, 
brightness appeared by the side of majesty. The sculptor of 
this head could give us the majesty under a dark and sombre 
aspect; neither he nor his age could represent rò favdpov. 

It was in the following period that the ideal of Hera 
received full and satisfying expression. In perfecting the type 
the work of Polycleitus was chief, but the part played by 
Pheidias and his school was not unimportant. There is no 
authority for attributing to Pheidias himself, the greatest 
creator of divine types, any free statue of Hera, and none 
has survived that can be ascribed to this school*. But her 
figure wrought by his hand appeared among the other divini- 
ties on the base of the throne of Zeus Olympios, and the 
Parthenon frieze shows us how he would probably represent 
her*. She is there seated between Zeus and the winged 
figure, who is Iris or Nike. Clad in a Doric chiton, which 
is fastened over her shoulders so as to reveal her neck and 
arms, and is drawn down over the concealed girdle to form 
the beautiful fold common in Pheidian drapery, she turns 
to Zeus and raises with both hands the veil from her face, 
as the bride might on the day of her wedding. The face 
is unfortunately much disfigured, but enough remains to show 
the full oval outline and the laurel crown on her head, which 
alludes perhaps to her nuptials as well as to the Attic festival 
she was witnessing. The treatment of the flesh shows the 


a The attempt of Petersen to discover 
the Hera of Alcamenes—a very doubt- 
ful work—in a series of statues called 
Demeter by Overbeck has led to nothing: 
vide Mitt. d. d. Inst. Rom. 4. p. 68, and 
Overbeck, A.-AZ. 3. p. 461. I have 
not dealt in the text with the head 
of Hera of Girgenti’ in the British 
Museum, which Overbeck and others 
would place next after the Farnese 


in the development of the type. The 
more that head is studied the more 
suspicion it arouses, and Furtwängler s 
grounds for rejecting it as a forgery are 
very strong (Arch. Zeit. 1885, p. 275). 
If genuine, it would be of little value 
on account of its singular lack of 
character. 
b Pi. III. b. 
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delicacy and grandeur of the Pheidian work, and, apart from 
the formal beauty of the surface, the whole pose is perfect in 
its expression of the chastity. dignity, and grace of the youth- 
ful wife of Zeus. Though the attitude has some reference to 
the particular occasion, yet the figure has a permanent value 
as a monumental and characteristic type of Hera, and as the 
earliest great representation of the whole person of the god- 
dess. Nor did Pheidias forget, in his arrangement of the 
drapery, that Hera should appear as Hera Aevx@aAcvos, with her 
white arms bared. 

Among the monuments of this age may be mentioned 
a very beautiful cylix of the British Museum that contains 
a representation of Hera full of character and expression °, 
Holding a sceptre and wearing a Doric chiton and veil, with 
her hair bound in a stephane, but partly falling over her fore- 
head, she is seated opposite to Zeus, who is holding out his 
hand to her, and her lips are parted and seem moving in 
speech ; her form is almost virginal. 

The fifth-century electrum coinage of Phocaea ^ displays 
a striking head of Hera, wearing a diadem ornamented with 
the honeysuckle ; the face is set in thick clusters of hair, and 
the deep eyes and halfopened lips give it a very earnest 
expression. 

In the monuments that may next be quoted a great change 
is noted in the representation ; the features and expression 
become softer, more benign, and a touch of brightness, the 
фоарбтп< that Dio Chrysostom speaks of, appears in them. 
The first of these that claims attention is the Argive coin 
that has been several times published and is unsurpassed in 
beauty of style*. The head of Hera upon it shows more 
grace and purity of feature and more profound and spiritual 
conception of character than any of her surviving monuments 
in stone, except perhaps the Ludovisi head. She wears no 
veil, but the stephanos richly ornamented with floral design, 
and from beneath it the long wavy clusters of hair fall down 
her neck and over part of the cheek, which is less broad and 


^ Pl. IX. b. b Coin Pl. А 19 (Brit. Mus. Cat. Ionia, p. 209). 
* Coin Pl. A 17. 
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flat than that of the Farnese head. The forehead is broad 
and strong, and, rising somewhat over the еуез, bears the 
impress of power. The eyebrows are straight and noble, and 
the eyes are round and somewhat protruding, as if they would 
suggest the Homeric epithet, and are set between very thick 
lids. The nose is rather long and forms an angle with the 
forehead; the chin is firm and well rounded. The bone-struc- 
ture of the face is well marked, and yet there is no severity 
except in the clear sharp outline, and the lips that are parted 
with a smile give to the whole countenance a fascinating 
expression of brightness and benevolence. Therefore, impos- 
ing and majestic as the type certainly is, it is a very pure and 
true representation of the benign goddess of Argos, and one 
may discover in the traits some hint of the maidenliness that 
was ever renewed in the wife of Zeus, and certainly the decor 
super verum, the solemn beauty, that was seen in the works 
of Polycleitus. 

If we search for a name with which we may associate this 
new type of Hera there is no other than his. А few years ago 
this association would have been accepted without argument ; 
but it has been said more recently that, as the coin artists of 
the great age did not copy, it is doubtful whether the Argive 
coin-stamper has reproduced in his Hera head anything of 
the expression and any of the traits of the masterpiece of 
Polycleitus*. There must, of course, be some doubt where 
positive reasons are few; and as regards these we can only 
say that the coin agrees with what is recorded or otherwise 
known about the statue in the symbol of the decorated 
stephanos, the floral ornament being an allusion to the Hours 
and Graces, and in the absence of the veil. Also the necklace 
and earrings might be taken as pointing to the richness of 
chryselephantine technique. 

And the type that appears on this coin is found with some 
modifications on coins of Cnossus Himera and, still more 
modified, on coins of Samos*. Now we cannot suppose that 


* See Gardner, Zyges of Greek Coins, coin; and Overbeck, X.-M. 2. P- 44, 
р. 138, who does not wholly deny the who hesitates. 
Polycleitean character of the Argive > Coin of Cnossus, Overbeck, X.-A/. 
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the same great artist wrought all these, especially as the coins 
of these other cities are inferior in depth of expression, and 
the face on them has lost its radiancy and retained only its 
beauty and seriousness. What then is the natural explanation 
for the prevalence of this type on coins that were struck at 
various places near to the beginning of the fourth century? 
There is no political reason to explain it, and one inclines to 
believe that all these coin-devices were struck under the 
influence of some great work, well known throughout the 
Greek world. At this time this must have been the Hera of 
Polycleitus. 

There are other more general reasons for this view. The 
Argive coin shows a type of head of far higher imagina- 
tion than the Farnese head, and challenges comparison with 
the Ludovisi bust itself; in fact, as regards expression it 
embodies more than the latter work the description of Dio 
Chrysostom. The coin's date is at least a generation earlier 
than the period of Praxiteles, and if such a type of Hera as 
this was in vogue towards the beginning ofthe fourth century, 
it is difficult to see what was left for that sculptor to do 
by way of perfecting the ideal of the goddess ; to infuse more 
mildness and soft delicacy into the face would destroy its 
power and character. Either, then, an unknown coin-stamper 
working in Polycleitus’ own city a short time after the great 
temple-image of that sculptor was set up produced indepen- 
dently a rival type of Hera, perhaps the most beautiful that 
antiquity has left us of the goddess, or he worked under 
the dominating influence of the gold and ivory statue, the 
expression of which he had sufficient skill and imagination 
to reproduce. 

The latter theory is all the more probable, as there is every 
reason for saying that it was Polycleitus and no other who 


Münztaf. 2. No. 23; Himera, No. 22; 
Samos, 1-4. The coins of Elis (Over- 
beck, &.- 27. Münztaf. 2. No. 14; Gard- 
ner, Types of Greek Coins, Pl. VIII. 15; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. Pl. XIL. 13, 14, 
and Pl. XIV. 1-6) do not appear to me 
to belong to this class: the finest of 


them, struck towards the end of the 
fifth century, might be the work of an 
original artist who preserved the older 
expression for his ideal of Hera, and 
gave her face the severe stern look; 
the lips droop at the corners, and there 
is no smile upon them (Coin Pl. А 18). 
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perfected the ideal. Recently much has been ascribed to 
Praxiteles in this matter by Overbeck and others, who, feeling 
the superiority of the Ludovisi to the Farnese head, assign the 
former with its deeper expression to Praxiteles, and fail to 
note sufficiently what the Argive coin proves—namely, that 
the perfection of the type was achieved nearer to the end 
of the fifth century than the middle of the fourth. Now, 
as regards Praxiteles, we hear only of a Hera Teleia at 
Plataea, and a Hera in a group at Mantinea by his hand: 
we know nothing of either of these works, in spite of the 
attempt to detect copies of the former in a small series 
of statues*; and the coins of Plataea that may be con- 
temporary with the earlier period of Praxiteles display 
a head of Hera far poorer in expression than that on the 
Argive coin. Nordo these works of this sculptor appear 
to have been celebrated or much commended ; and there is 
no reason 2 priori for supposing that the ideal of Hera, into 
which a solemnity and a certain imperiousness in pose and 
expression largely enter, would have been best dealt with by 
the genius of Praxiteles. The hypothesis that he did deal 
with it effectively and finally rests on no ancient statement 
and on no modern discovery. 

On the other hand, the ancient record, so far as it goes, is 
clear in favour of Polycleitus ; and the value of this record 
is somewhat under-estimated by Overbeck in his treatment 
of the problem. Не puts a wrong question in asking, * Who 
wrought the canonical ideal of Hera?' For this implies 
that there was one, that is, that there was some accepted 
system of rules about her form and expression that might 
serve as a canon to which later works should always conform. 
Now we must not insist too much on finding a ‘ canon’ as so 
understood for any and every Greek divinity. It is only in 
the representation of Zeus that we find anything like it, the 
Pheidian type dominating to a certain degree each succeeding 
generation ; but there is no ‘canon’ of Athena and none of 
Aphrodite, although there were certainly representations of 
these divinities which the Greek world regarded as perfected 

a Vide supra, p. 207. 
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and ideal, and when they wished to imagine them in the form 
that best corresponded to their nature. they thought of the 
Athene Parthenos of Pheidias and the Cnidian Aphrodite of 
Praxiteles, though there were many different types wrought 
by independent artists. 

Similarly, so far as the records go, the only statue of Hera 
that appears to have been ‘ the ideal,’ in the sense that it fully 
satisfied the popular imagination about her, was the Hera of 
Polycleitus. Maximus Tyrius puts it by the side of the 
Athena Parthenos of Pheidias when he is distinguishing 
between the actual existence of the divinities and their 
traditional representation in art; and Philostratus mentions 
it among those great works that illustrate the power in the 
artist of $avracía, which is something ‘wiser than mere 
imitation, the power of conceiving a fitting ideale. The 
epigrammatist 1% declares that Polycleitus ‘alone of all men 
contemplated Hera with his eyes,’ that is, that he alone carved 
her in that perfect form which must be supposed the actual. 

In one case, then, in the great monument of his country's 
worship, the sculptor, who ‘ gave to the human form an almost 
superhuman beauty, but did not worthily express the majesty 
of the gods, rose above himself and created the only image 
of Hera that was extolled by the voice of antiquity, which 
is silent concerning the merits of the Hera of Praxiteles, of 
Callimachus, and of Euphranor. The late Roman coin shows 
us the full figure, and proves the queenly dignity of the pose 
(Coin Pl. A, 16); as regards the head, if the earlier Argive coin 
gives us no evidence, then we have none at all, for the head 
recently found by the American excavations at Argos cannot 
be proved to be a Hera”. If the Argive coin be accepted 
aS a free reproduction of the great temple work, it proves 
that the words of Dio Chrysostom about the ideal of Hera 
really record the qualities of the Polycleitean work, for the 


^ Vit. Apoll. Tyan. vi. 19. Hera Парб‹›оз. Overbeck (Berichte 
> Waldstein, | Excavations of the | Sáchs. Gesell. Wiss. 3893, p. 31) accepts 
American School at Argos, 1892. The Һе name of Hera for it, but points out 
head has a marked maidenly character; its unlikeness to the Farnese head. 
it would be too hazardous to name it 
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head on the coin displays at once 'the brightness and 
solemnity’ of the countenance. 

Among the later monuments we cannot trace clearly the 
Polycleitean influence. Looking at the representations of the 
beginning of the fourth century we note a type of Hera 
prevalent on the coins of South Italy, which was used with 
some modifications of detail for the Hera Lacinia of Croton 
(Coin Pl. A 20) and the Hera Areia of Posidonia and Hyria *. 
The head is presented ez face, crowned, and with richly flowing 
locks; the face is a high broad oval, the features are full and 
large, and there is a certain exuberance in the whole treatment. 
It is a striking type, but quite unlike the Argive, and has no 
very profound expression of individual character. The coins 
of Thermae also”, and Capua %, show a head of Hera of some 
power, with serious expression and characteristic rendering of 
the eye, but none of these preserve the Argive type or add 
anything new. 

Near to the beginning of the fourth century must be placed 
the representation of the Judgement of Paris incised on wood 
in St. Petersburg, which contains a representation of Hera 
of great power and originality . The drapery is arranged 
so as to display her arms, and her figure is almost as maidenly 
as Athena's, but her face is fuller. She wears the veil and 
a crown of leaves around her head: the expression of her face 
is very profound, and there is a searching gaze in her eyes 
that are fixed on Paris. The treatment of the limbs and the 
forms of the face recall the Pheidian style; but the figure of 
Eros is too small to allow us to date the work as early as that 
period. 

Another wood-carving, in the same museum 5, of approxi- 
mately the same date as the former, presents an equally 
striking type of Hera, erect and standing in very majestic pose 
with her left hand resting on her sceptre and her right on her 
hip; her arms are bare, and she wears a Doric diploidion 
without sleeves and with no girdle visible, and a himation 

^ Head, Mist. Num. p. 82, Fig. 57; cf. coins of Phistelia and Neapolis. 


Overbeck, A.-M. Miinztaf. 2. Nos. 43, > PL X. 
44; Head, 22, рр. 68 and 32, Fig. 16; * Pl. XI. 
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which is fastened on her left shoulder. The folds of drapery 
about her right leg are severe and columnar, and give the aspect 
of a temple-statue to the representation ; but the left leg is 
drawn back and the toe is lightly resting on the ground. 
She wears ear-rings and a stephane which secures the hair. It 
is the figure of Hera the queen, an independent product of 
Attic art. 

The greatest monument that has survived to show us the 
type of Hera in the later fourth-century art is the bust of the 
Ludovisi Hera*. It belonged to a colossal statue, and it pro- 
duces its best effect when it is placed high and the spectator 
meets from below the downward gaze of its eyes. The large 
proportions of the head, the crown with its rich floral design, 
the somewhat severe arrangement of the hair that is drawn 
carefully over the forehead and reveals the form of the skull, 
the straight and simple line of the eyebrow and the breadth 
of forehead and cheek, are traits that recall the best style of 
the fifth century, and accord with the expression of solemn 
nobility in the countenance. But the hardness and gloom of 
the Farnese face is nowhere seen in this. The surface of the 
flesh is rendered with great softness, and the dignity and 
imperial character of the whole is softened with a benign 
and gentle expression. The look of brightness which we 
see in the face on the Argive coin is not quite attained 
here; the lips do not smile but indicate serious gentle- 
ness. The religious aspect of the head is enhanced by the 
fillet that passes round the head parallel with the crown and 
falls down by the two long curls on each side of her neck; 
for this rather curious decoration may well have been sug- 
gested by the sacred fillets with which her images were hung 
in her temple. There has been much discussion as to the 
date of this work ; most archaeologists would assign it to the 
younger Attic school; and this is the most probable view, for 
though there is nothing specially Praxitelean in the features, 
still less any trace of Scopas' style, yet the particular 
expression, the very soft treatment of the flesh, and the 
deeply hollowed eye-socket point to that period rather than 

^ Pl. ХП. 
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to any other. It has been proposed indeed by Helbig to 
place the work in the beginning of the Alexandrine era’, 
though he allows the influence of the style of the younger 
Attic school upon it. But the head has much more of the 
grandeur of the older period of religious sculpture than the 
elegance of the later courtly age, and the severity of the 
profile and the absence of all self-consciousness in the face 
suggest a better age than the Alexandrine. The rather high 
and triangular forehead is no mark of the later period, for 
we see it in the statue of Eirene in Munich. It is the most 
expressive marble head of Hera that has been handed down, 
but it does not permit us to say that the perfection of her type 
was the achievement of the fourth century ; for the Argive 


coin shows an even more intense expression of character ^. 
The later heads reveal by the side of much elegance and 


grace a falling away from the true idea of the goddess. 


For 


instance, the later Ludovisi head displays at once the merits 


and defects of Alexandrine sculpture. 


a Ann. dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 149, and 
Helbig, Die dffentlichen Sammlungen 
classischer Alterthiimer in Kom, No. 
866. 

P The strange theory recently ad- 
vanced by Dr. Furtwängler (AZedster- 
werke, р. 557) that the Ludovisi head 
represents a Roman lady of the Claudian 
period idealized as a goddess is not 
likely to win acceptance. As there is 
not the faintest trace of portraiture in 
the face, his theory depends on what he 
calls external evidence, namely, (1) the 
arrangement of the hair on the neck, 
(2) the sacrificial fillet. He quotes 
from Bernouilli (/°дтїзсАе Iconographie, 
2. I, Taf. r4, 15, 21, Figs. 30, 32) in- 
stances of portrait-statues of the Clau- 
dian period with a similar treatment of 
the hair. He declares that the locks 
hanging down the neck and gathered 
together with a band was a fashion 
never used for a goddess, and belongs 
merely to the Claudian era : this posi- 
tive statement is as positively refuted by 


Though the forehead 


the Farnese Hera-head, the Pallas of 
Velletri, the Caryatid of the Erech- 
theum in the British Museum, the 
Pheidian torso of Athena in Athens 
(Wolters, 472), all of which works, 
even the last-named as we can gather 
with certainty from what remains of the 
hair, had the locks gathered on the nape 
of the neck by a band and plaited or 
unplaited. The fashion comes down 
from old Attic sculpture. As regards 
the fillet, portrait busts and statues 
show that ladies of the Claudian period 
affected it. But it was used in the 
Greck period without affectation for 
Sacred personages: we find it on 
Euboean coins of the fourth century 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, pp. 
112, 113, Pl. xx. 15,16). The * Mes- 
salina' in Munich (Bernouilli, Fig. 32) 
tries to make herself look like Hera by 
wearing the head-gear of the Ludovisi 
goddess; she falls and cannot be quoted 
as proving that the Ludovisi Hera is a 
Roman lady. 
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and the lines about the mouth slightly recall the Farnese bust, 
and the veil and polos-shaped crown and the imperial air 
make the personality certain, there is nothing more in the 
expression than a certain queenly pride, and in fact it is not 
so much the goddess as the queen that appears here. The 
features are small and delicate by comparison with the former 
heads, and the curve of the neck and the fall of the veil show 
the striving after elegance and effect. From the Pentini head 
the dignity and stateliness have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the countenance and pose are overfull of sentiment and 
tenderness ; but in the later and Graeco-Roman period some- 
thing of the earlier eeuvórjs returns, and the imperial Juno 
Regina is the only prevailing type. 
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Common cult of Zeus and Hera. 


1а At Lebadea: Hera ‘Huéyn with Zeus Basileus, Paus. 9. 39, 4: 
at the shrine of Trophonius, vide Zeus '*' а. 


b Cf. Paus. 9. 34, 3, near the shrine of Trophonius еу érépo vag 
Kpórvov kai "Hpas каї Atós єттї dyáApara. 

е At Lebadea: Hera Васе: С. I. Gr. 1603 "Нра Васі: kai тӯ 
médet AcBadéwv (probably of first century А.р.). 

Cf. Plato, Phaedr. 253 А бето реб "Hpas eimovro Васко» (тодо: тд» 
épapevor. 


In Boeotia. 


2 At Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 5 рабе ёст "Hpas . . . т> 0 "Hpav 
TeAeíav kadovor: Statue of "Hpa vvuevouev there: 20. 9, 3, feast of 
Daedala at Plataea, commemorating the fepds yápos: 20. 3, 4, sacrifice 
on Cithaeron at the Daedala Megala, ai pev 8) пб: каї та TEAN Хау 
Oócavres TH Hpa Bov ékaarot kai rabpov T Аи: cf. Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 1, 
from Plutarch. 


3 At Argos оп the Larissa: Paus. 2. 24, 2 ёдєтш Tò orddiov ev 
Ф tov dyava rQ Мере Aù каї rà ‘Hpaia dyovow, cf. id. 4. 27, 6 
"Аруєо: è ооу тў re “Нра тӯ 'Apysig kai Nepeig Ai: cf. inscription 
giving Cassandros the 6eopo8okía тоў Ads roð Nepeiov каї тїз "Нраѕ ThS 
*Apyeias, Arch. Zeit. 1855, 39. 


* Between Argos and Epidauros, on Mount Arachnaion, Paus. 2. 
25, 10: vide Zeus ** b, 


5 Olympia: Paus. 5. 17, І ras "Hpas дє ёст év TQ vad Aws . . . тд 
8 "Hpas dyahpa kaÜfjuevóv єттї єтї Opóvo, тарёстпкє 8d yévetd тє ёо» kai 
emtkeipevos kuvijv єтї тӯ кєфаћ№ ёруа дє ёстіх dada. 

* Schol. Odyss. 3. 91 ós каї ў "Hpa Atévy dvouácÓg тара Awdavaiors, 
as ’AmoAAddwpos, 

7 Crete: mentioned together in the oath of alliance between Olus 


and Latus (third century в. c.), C. Z. Gr. 2554 Opviw . . . тд» Ziva viv 
VOL. I. R 
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Kpyroyevia kai тд» "Hpav: in the similar oath taken by the men of 
Hierapytna, C. Т. Gr. 2555 Opvuw ... Záva Awratov kai "Нра». 


€ Cyprus: on a wall of old Paphos: C. Z. Gr 2640 'Adpolirys xai 


{мде Поћмёос kai "Hpas. 


? Caria: at Stratonicea with Zeus Panamaros, C. Z. Gr. 2719: 
cf. 2722 bimeprárows map’ нф» ebyi» "Нрр kal Ad... mepdoas, rjv érgoíav 
xápw (inscriptions of Roman period): cf. 2820: Zeus**e: Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 426 Zevs IIavápapos with Hera TeMeía. 


10 At Lebedos in Caria, common priestship of Zeus BovAaía and 
Hera, C. Z. Gr. 2909 (pre-Roman period?) : vide Zeus "^ c, 


п Pind. Mem. 11. т Eería Zyvòs typiorou кастурђта kai ópofpóvov"Hpas : 
fragment quoted by Clemens, Strom. 5, p. 661 (? Pindar) vai тё» 


Oduprov karaüepkouévav oxatrovyov "Hpav, 


? Hera Pelasgis: in Iolchus (?), Apoll. Rhod. т. 14, sacrifice of 
Pelias, "Hpys 8 Medacyidos ойк dAéywev. Dionys. Perieg. 534 «ai Zápos 
ipepóeraa IIeXaayídos éSpavov "Hpas. 

Physical allusions in epithets and cults of Hera. 

Pa EL Mag. s.v. (еда. "Н "Hpa ойто тїнйтш. ё "Apyer. фасі yàp 
бт: "Apyos peravacras dnd "Apyovs eis Atyumrov, érene Boas тф ev” Apya 
Bacrrevorti, каї rjv той omópov épyaciay édidager ó 82 Cebéas ёті rQ отбро 
Tas Bods "Hpas iepóv dvéÜnke' Ore 0€ rods oraxus ovvéBawe BXacrávew каї 


dvÜciv, dvÜca "Hpas éxddece. 
b Hera ‘AvOeia, vide infra 99, 


€ Athenae. 15, p. 678 л mvAeóv' oUros Kadeirat 6 orépavos ôv тў "Нра 
тєрїтїбёатш oi Aákeves : cf. the fragment of Alcman’s Hymn to Hera, 
Bergk, frag. 16 каї riv eÜyouat фериса róvð' édiypiow mvAeÓva knparó 
kvraipe : Cf. Anthol. 9. 586 dca moíev «ісі бебу “Hpns xai ‘Родс 
Паф : cf. Pollux, 4. 78 uéXos rò Apyoħikòv ô év rais avÜeacbópow ё"Нраѕ 
émgiAovy. 

Mo Eus. Praef. Ev. 3. І, 4 of 8€ фосик paddov каї третбитос úno- 
AapBávovres róv piOov oUres ёс rò aùrò TH Атто ovvdyovor rjv "Hpaw' у) 
pé» otw ў "Hpa «.r.A. from Plutarch. 

b Plutarch, De placit. philos. 1. 3 тёттара тфу mávrov fi(ópara трфтор 
dove’ Zeùs аруўѕ, Hpn тє $epéafhos 18 'Aideveós Ngorís 6, vide Frag. 
Phil. Graec., Mullach, 1, p. 39. 

€ Porphyry, wept rijs ёк Aoyiav Фіософіаѕ: "Hpg 8' etxedddg раћак) 
xvous Hepos Фурӯ (wédera): frag. quoted Eus. Praep, Ev. 5. 7, 4. 
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d Plato, Crat. p. 404€ tows pereopoAoyàv ó vopoberns tov dépa "Hpav 
óvópagcev émikpumTopevos. 

е Oracle in C. Z. Gr. 3769 xai тї» ёдроёёћос: Opócois тарфото>» 
dvaccav seems to refer to Нега. 

f Paus. 2. 13, 3 'ОАХўи 8ё ё "Hpas ёотіу Üpvg тєтош]нёуа трафдуа Tfjv 
"Hpav ind 'Op&v, cf. Hera "OpóAvros: Zeus 9 

5а Er Mag. уг, 49 Tupwers' Hotodos abràv уй yeveadoyet. Утпсіҳороѕ 
d¢,"Hpas pdvns karà шупслкакѓа» Ads texotons abróv: Bergk, fr. бо Stesich. 

b Schol ZZ 14. 295 Ыра» rpejouévgv mapa rois yovevow els tov 
ytydvrov Ebpvpéüov fhacápevos čykvov émoinsev' ý 8€ Ilpopnféa éyévvoev 
... 1] історіа mapa Еффор юн, 


Sacrificial animals. 


ва Anth. Graec. 6. 243: 
ў тє Xápov pedéovoa xai jj Adyes "InBpacov "Нр 
о yeveOddiovs, mórva, ÜvnmoAMas, 


^ L4 
pócxov iepà ravra та cor тоу фЁ\тата máviov oper. 


b Cows: vide Cic. De Div. 1. 24. Bulls: Theocr. 4. 20. Goats: 
vide Hera Alyoáyos 9. Pigs: Ov. Amor. 3. 13, 16. 


Sacrifice and ritual. 


€ Ov. Amor. 3. 13, at Falerii : 

Casta sacerdotes lunoni festa parabant 
Per celebres ludos indigenamque bovem. 

Hinc ubi praesonuit solemni tibia cantu 
It per velatas annua pompa vias. 

Ducuntur niveae, populo plaudente, iuvencae 
Quas aluit campis herba Falisca suis ; 

Et vituli nondum metuenda fronte minaces, 
Et minor ex humili victima porcus hara. 

Duxque gregis cornu per tempora dura recurvo. 
Invisa est dominae sola capella deae. 

Illius indicio silvis inventa sub altis 
Dicitur inceptam destituisse fugam. 

Nunc quoque per pueros iaculis incessitur index, 
Et pretium auctori vulneris ipsa datur. 

Qua ventura dea est, iuvenes timidaeque puellae 
Praeverrunt latas veste iacente vias. 
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More patrum Graio velatae vestibus albis 
Tradita supposito vertice sacra ferunt. 


Argiva est pompae facies. 
Cf. Pliny, Wat, Hist. 3. 5, 8 Colonia Falisca Argis orta (ut auctor est 
Cato): cf. **, 


Hera as goddess of marriage. 

ма The íepós yduos: at Athens: Photius s.v. tepds "yápos* "AÓnvato: 
€opriy Ads dyovo: kal "Hpas, cf. Menander “ Mé&s," Frag. Com. Graec, 
4. p. 162: 

kopworaros dvüpàv Xaipehar iepóv yápov 
$áckov momsew Oevrépav per’ єікада 

kaĝ’ abróv, tva тй тєтрад: бешту тар érépows 
TÒ THs Өєой yap mavrayós Éxew каћӧѕ. 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 3, І odros кейе rv Ala dyahpa £UXov mouaápevov 
dyew ért Body Cevyous éyxexaduppevov, Aéyew S€ ӧс йуото ушака П\ћатааи 
rjv 'Acómov. 16, $ 5 AaiüdAov 8 éoprijs r&v peyddov Kat of Bowrot офисі 
cvveoprá(ougi . . . $ 7 тб dé yaua koopnoavres . . . тарӣ Tov "Agcmrov каї 
dvabévres Єтї йраѓау, yvvaika. ёфістӣс: vuphevrpiav. . . rò 8 évreütev. ras 
ápdfas dmó rob worapod mpós ükpov róv Kifaipüva éAavvovor, єйтрётота дє 
aQuw ётї тӯ корифў той ёрои Bopós ... $ 8 rà {єр а... kai rà. даідаћа 
брод кабау!боот‹ ёті тоё Веро: cf. Euseb. 3, ch. x (p. 104 Dind.) from 
Plutarch: reuóvras aùroùs eükréavov kal maykdAgv Opüv poppacai re айт» 
kal кататте\аб vuuQuküs AaSddnv тротауорейтаьта$” etra ойто dvayehmec Oa 
pev tov tpévatov, Aovrpà дё кошбеш rag Tprtwvidas vipas, аїћойѕ дё xai 
kópovs rjv Boteríav mapacxeiv, Cf. 10. p. 102, 3, ch. 1, $ 3 $avepàv де 
TOv уйно» yevopevav, kai тєрї tov KifaipGva прӧтоу évraüfa xal ras 
IlAareiàs tis бића dvaxadupéetons, "Hpav redeiav каї уанлМо» айту 
mpoc ayyopevÉrjva:. 

с At Argos: Paus. 2. 17, 3 év 2 тё mpovdw тӯ pèv Xdpites aydApard 
égrw dpxaia èv eiâ 8 xvm tus "Hpas. Herod. т. 31 éevegs óprůs Tj 
Нр тот 'Apyeíowi, дєє mávros тй» pytépa abrüv (of Cleobis and 
Biton) Cevyet кош: бди és rò iepóv. 

d Euboea: vide infra °, and cf. Schol Arist. Pax 1126 KaM- 
ттратбе фло: tónov Eùßoias тё "EAópwiov. `Ато\\Фиоѕ è рабу фло: eva: 
mÀgoíov EKüfeías vvpuQukóv 8 twes abró dacw, dre ó Zeds rj "Нра ёк 
g Vveyévero, 

е Hermione: vide infra *, Cf. Schol. Theocr. 15. 64 'Apwrorégs 
8é ioropei ev rà mepi'Eppióvgs {єрф, idiatepov тері той Aiós каї rijs "Hpas 
yapou... (Mount Thornax) бтоу viv єттї» ієрду "Hpas Тећеѓаѕ, 
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f Hera Пау Tedela and Xijpa at Stymphalos 8 
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€ Cnossus: Diod. Sic. 5. 72 Aéyovet 82 каї rods yápovs тойу Te Диде xai 
Tijs "Hpac év тӯ Kveaíov xópa yevéaÜat катӣ Twa rómov т\тт(о> той Onpyvos 


A ^ т э» * , е ` a 
тотарой, каб ôv viv “Iepóv éarw, ev ф Üvaías кат éwavróv áyíove umd rov 


éyxepíov avvreAetadat kal robs ydpous dmopipeiaÜa : cf. Samos $5 d, 


h Posidonia: inscription on small tablet, ras @e râs Ilaiós ўш. 


Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift., No. 1648 ? Persephone. 
i Arist. Birds 1731: 


"Hpg mor 'OXwumia 

TG» DuBárev Opóvov 

арҳоута бєоїѕ uéyav 

Мора: соуєкоішоау 

èv тоф bpevalo, 

Yur, à "Үрба? Ф 

ó 9 арф:даћ№ђе Epos 

хрисбптєрок jvías 

nÜÜvve madtvtdvous 

Zqós mápoxos уйрюу 

xevSaipovos "Hpas. 

k Theocr. Jd. 17. 131: 

фдє kal dÜavárev iepós yduos éfereAéo6m, 
obs Tékero kpeíowa 'Péa fBasiMjas "О\№џтоо, 
év дё AMéyos arópvvsw laúew Zyvi kal "Hpa 
xeipas $oigrsaca pupors ёт. maphévos ?Ipis. 


1 Lex. Rhetor. Photius, vol. 2, p. 670 (Porson) 'Iepós yápos : 


yapotvres mroio0g. TG Дк) каї тў "Нра ієро?ѕ yápovs. 
ш Arist. Zhesmoph. 973: 
"Hpav re rj» reAeíav 
Hédopev orep єїкд< 
ў mâr: rois xopoiow ёнтта{бе тє kal 
KAgüas ydpou pudarret, 


п Dion. Halic. Ars Rhet. 2. 2 Zeis yàp ka "Нра, mpároi (evyvivres тє 


\ dud oe € os \ \ a А сул , 
kal guvõvdčovrTes* о0то тог 6 pev Kal татр ка\еїта! птаутоу, т} дє Zuyia 


о Dio Chrysostom, Or. 7. Dind. 1, p. 139 dxoddorous dvÓpómovs oix 


, , , 
aicxvvouevovs . . . ойтє Aia yeveOdov ore "Hpav yapundiov оте Moípas 


tedeadpous ў Aoxíav "Артешу ў prépa "Péav. 
P Aesch. Lumen. 214: 
ў карт’ атша kal map! ovdév $ké cor 


"Hpas tedeias kai Atos тістфрата. 
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а Diod. Sic. 5. 73 mpoĝúovo: mpórepov dravres rà Ati те тећеіф kal "Нра 
Tedeia Sia TÒ тойтоу$ dpynyous yeyovévat Kat rávrov ebperás. 

r Laws concerning marriage in the Greek wéd:s connected with 
Hera, Demosth. mpòs Макарт. 1068 and Plato, Laws 774 А. 

в Pollux, 3. 38 тайт ("Нра) rois mporeAeíous mpourédouy ras kópas каї 
Артёшё‹ kal Moipats’ kal tis kóuns 8 róre атпрҳоуто rais Geais ai kópar. 

t Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 133, epigram ascribed to Archilochus : 

'AAki8in mAokdpew ієрђ» dvéOnxe kaAomrpnv 
"Hon, kovpidíev eùr exipnoe уйроу. 

u Plutarch, Conj. Praec. 141 E of тў уару\їф O6ovres"Hpg тї» ҳоћђу ob 
avykabayiCover rois GAots Lepois. 

v Hera Eileithyia at Athens and Argos: vide c and **. 

w Л. 11, 270: 

Eieiĝviar 
“Hons Óvyarépes, тикрй$ addivas Exovoar. 
Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 922: Paus. г. 18, 5 Крӯте 8€ rìs xópas THs Kvoaías 
v "Арисф yevérOar vopifovow Ећєідшау каї maida "Hpas eivat. 

х Hera Aphrodite at Sparta, vide 9d: at Acrae, C. 7. Gr. 5424, 
common priesthood of Hera and Aphrodite. 

у Eratosth. Kataster. 44 ойк éfrv rois Ads viois rìs obpaviou тўе 
peraa xeiv el ph Tis аўто» Onodoe Tov THs "Hpas paordy. Cf. Anth. Graec. 
9. 589 Arv иптрийи rexynoato’ roÜveka раду eis vófov ó mAdoTHS ob 
m pog éÜnke yada, 

18 Warlike character of Hera in cult: armed procession at Samos e, 
feast of'Aemís at Argos**b, Hera Tporaía, Lycophron 1328 ré спісам 
dnias Мӧотр Tpomaías pacróv eÜOnXov бєй< (referring to Heracles, whom 
Hera was supposed to have nourished) ; cf. 47 88, 

Localities of Hera-worship. 


7? Thrace and Dacia: coins and exvoto reliefs of the Roman 
Imperial period, Imhoof-Blumer, Wum. Zeitschr. 1885, 16; Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 244; Roscher, Lexicon, pp. 2082, 2083. 

North Greece. 


? Thessaly: Minyan legend of Pelias, Apollod. т. 9, 8 3edypa дё 
фбасаса eis тб THs "Hpas réuevos karépvye, IleAíag ё ёт айту тёр Bpáv 
айтђи катётфаёе. 

а Phocis, at Crissa: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Ant. 314, inscription of 


sixth century в.с. on altar: rdode y 'A8avaíg ... 2Onxe "Hpg тє, ds kai 
Keivos Exot kAéos афбітоу alei. 
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* Locris, at Pharygae: Strabo, 426 {дрита: аўто: "Hpas dapvyaias 
lepàv dzó rhs ev Dapuyats ris "Аруєіаѕ kal б kal dmorxol фас ewar Apyetov. 

Boeotia. 

2 Orchomenos: Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, p. 56, Pl. 8. 18, 
head of Hera (?) with stephanos and veil, first century B.c. 

28 Plataea: vide ^ "b. а Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, р. 58, 
Pl. 9. 3, circ. 387-374 В.С. 

b Eus. Praep. Ev. 3, ch. 1, $ 3 (p. 102 Dind.) тў Ayrot ҳари 
drouvguorevovzav (“Hpav) óuoBójov 0éo0a« каї cóvraov dore каї Ayroi uvxía 
mpobvec ба: (from Plutarch). 

** Coronea: Paus. 9. 34, 3 Karerépe дё óMyov "Hpas éariv iepóv каї 
dyadpa dpxatov, Пубодороо тех] ӨпВаіо” фёре 0 emt rH ҳері Zeiprivas. 

25 Thespiae: Clem. Alex. Profrept. p. 40, P. rijs Kidapavias "Hpas 
ev Oceanía mpéuvoy exxekoupévov, On Cithaeron: Eur. Phoen. 24: 

Dear’ és "Hpas kal Kifatpàvos. Aénas 
Didor: Bouxddrorow exbeivar Bpécos. 

% Thebes: Plut. De Genio Socrat. p. 18 *Ap' ov XM8ova déyers.. . 
tov KéAntt та 'Hpata икф>та пероси. 

2 The Perrhaebi : on coins, circ. 196—146 B.C., head of Hera veiled 
and seated figure of Hera, Head, Hrist. Num. p. 258. 

Central Greece and Peloponnese. 

%a Athens: С. Г. А. 2. 1099. Paus. 1. 1, 5 “Ест: òè катй rij» óðòv 
Tijv és "AÓfjvas єк Фаћ№род vads "Hpas ore Oupas ёҳор ore брофо›. Mapdd- 
иби þaow abróv ёртрђса: . . . Tò дє äyañpa тд viv дп, каба Aéyovaw, "АМка- 
pévovs eat &pyov. 

b Hesych. s. v. Oeàfwia "Hpa тата пар Абуга (? ec £wón). 

е Inscription found near Thoricus, Téuevos "Hpas ЕХебиаѕ: Roscher, 
p. 2091; Philologus, 23. 619. 

d Eus. Praep. Ev. з. 83 from Plutarch, o$8€ аёойс: xowaviay elvai 
mpos Awbvucov "Нра` фићассоутш 0€ cuppryvuvar ta Íepà kai ras ' AÓgygow 
iepeías ámavrócas hariv addndovs ph mpocayopevew pyde Aws кїттд» és Td 
ths "Hpas cioxopiterOa répevos. 

е Hesych. aug» б rev ugvàv 75s "Hpas iepóc: vide "a, 

? At Eleusis: Serv. Virg. Аел. 4. 58 Cum Eleusine Cereri sacrum 
fit, aedes Iunonis clauditur, item cum Iunoni Eleusine fit, templum 
Cereris clauditur. 

3a Corinth: Hesych. s. v. Aig: KopivÉtoi Óvaiav rehotvres "Hpy ауа тў беф 


20 m ac " @ ^ , M , ` H y 
€Uvov' тоу 0€ Kouugavrov pugUoTov kpvYrávrov THY paxaipay, Kat OKYTTOMEV@Y ёда 
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dméevro, ў até rois mooiv дуаскаћбісаса dvéjgvev kai rjv pèv окулу 
aùrâv Sinreyter, аиту 8 тїз офауй< airia yéyovev. 

b Zenob. 1. 27 KopívÓtot Óvaiav reAoüvres "Hpg ёнайсіоу rH td Мпдєіаѕ 
iSpuvbeion kal dxpaig Kadoupevy alya тр беф &vov. 

с On Acrocorinthus: Paus. 2. 4, 7 rà rijs Bowaias ётт\» "Hpas iepóv. 


d Hera Acraea: Apollod. Bibl. т. 9, 28 Aéyerat (7 Мудеа) . . . ikéras 
кабісаса (rovs таїдаѕ) et róv Ворд» тїз "Hpas ris 'Akpaías. Cf. Schol. 
Eur. Med. то дт: 8€ BeBacíXevke тїз KopivOou ў Мїдеа Edpndos iaropet xal 
Zuuoviügs dre 6 каї dÓdvaros jv ù) Mndeta Movcaios ёи rà тєрї Чобшору 
isropet, Lb. 273 ravra (rà réxva Mndeias) xaraguyeiv eis тд THs " Akpaías 
"Hpas iepòv каї émi тд iepòv kabisat Kopw6ious 8 abràv oùðè ойтш$ dr- 
éxecOat GAN’ еті rod Bapotd тарта тайта атоофаёа* Аошой dé yevopévov els 
тї тди TOAAG сёрата Und THs vócov SiapbeiperOat’ pavrevopevots 8 abrois 
xpnopedyjoa rüv беду ЇХйткетба! Tò тӯѕ Mndeias rékvav d'yos, бєх KopwÜloiw 
иёҳрі T&v. Katpav TOv каб npas каб ёкастоу éyiavróv émrà Kovpovs kai émrà 
kotpas ray ётістротатоу dvdpav dmewavri(etw ev TG тїз Ücáe Tepever, kal perà 
Üvcidv iAdokeaÉat тђу éxeivav рм» (the whole quotation from Parmen- 
iscos). . . yeyovevar 8 mapamA5jstov prbeverar kal пері Tv ”Адшму: cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 7, after the destruction of Corinth, odxére éxeivat кабестђкаті 
abrois аі бусів: оїдё droxeipovrai auci ої maides, ойдё uéAawav фородоіи 
ёсбђта. Ib. $ тт Mydeig maidas рё, yiveoOar rò 8 det rurópevov kara- 
Kpumte aùrò és ro iepóv фероитау rìs "Hpas, karakpvmrew Se dÜavárows 
ёсєсба: vopitovcav, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. с. 14 'Alxgàv kai 
"Haíodos Мудеа, .. . kai Nóv Kidixes (i8puvrat єой). Strabo, 380 
ev тё petad той Aexalov xai Пауёу rò ris 'Akpaías pavreiov "Нраѕ innpxe 
тё maAatóv. Eur. Med. 1379 dépovs' és "Hpas répevos dkpaías coi. 
Schol. 20. 'Hpaia 8ё mévÓuos ёорт mapa Коршбіо:. Schol. Pind. OL 13. 
74 (Mydea) èv KopívÜe катфке, kal ётаџсє Kopwhious №иф karexopévovs 
Oicaca Ajpyrp. каї Муџфа Anpvias, ёкєї 82 abris ó Zeds ӯро бл. ойк eret- 
Gero 82 Мудега тду rhs "Нраѕ exxdivovea xodov' 80 каї ту "Hpa imeoyero айт} 
dÜavárous той}та! ro)s maidas’ dmoÜavóvrag 8 ro/rovs rysdot Kopivbror, 
kaXoüvres pu£oBapBapous. 


3! Megara: Plut. Quaest. Graec. ү] tò madatdv ý Meyapis dkeiro 


катӣ küpas, ékaAoüvro де 'Hpaeis. Vide s. Byzantium *, 

*? Sicyon: а Paus. 2. 11, I *Етелеа дё kal 'Артёшё‹ kat `Апб\Аеи TÒ 
mAnatov iepov тоса: Aéyovat, rà è per’ айтд "Нраѕ “Adpacrov’ dàyáApara 9€ 
Umedeimero ойбетере, 

b Id. 2. ІІ, 2 robrov (róv раду ris Iipobpopias "Hpas) dáAkgs iüpócaro 
ó Tnpévov, tis 6800 of ras és Zikvàva "Hpav dáuevos бётруд> yevéata:. 


€ Schol. Pind. Wem. 9. 30 Meévatypos ó Zuvówtos otra ypaper . . + 
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"Адрастоѕ . . . фоуф» Alev ёс Zuvàva, . . . kai rìs "Нраѕ rijs "AAe£dvüpou 
KaXovpévns tepov . . . їдрйтато. 

з а In the neighbourhood of Hermione, Paus. 2. 36, 2 ipa én’ 
ükpov rv Ópàv, ёт\ pev TG Kokkvylo Adds, év дё тё Hpôvi eorw "Hpas. 

b Hermione: Steph. Byz. s. v. `Ершф>: "Eppióv дё drò той тб» Aía 
каї rjv "Hpav évraüfa ётё Kpijrns ddwopévovs óppoðivat , . . ёбє kai iepov 
"Hpas IIapfévov fv ёх airy. Vide "е. 

3 Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 тё dé (iepdv) mpós Tẹ Amen en’ ükpas 
dvexouans és Васса» Myovow "Hpas evar: cf. Thuc. 5. 75. Cavvadias 
Epidaure 61, dedication to Hera. 


a Argos: Pind. Mem. 10. 1: 
Aavaod rów dyAaopóvov Te mevrýkovra корӣу Xapires, 
"Apyos "Hpas Sapa Ücompemes tyvetre, 
Aesch. Supp. 291: 
KAySovxov "Hpas pact dwpdray тоте 
"Id yeverOar rid ё `Аруєіа xOovi. 
СЕ 9e, 

b Paus. 2. 15, 5 ё тӯ viv "Аруоћд: dvopalopevy "Ivayov Baatkevovra tóv 
тє потарду аф” abro? Aéyovaw dvopdoa kai Pica: тд "Нра. 

с Jd. 2. 17, 1, description of the Heraeum near Argos: 'Aerepíiovi 
yevécOau т® тотанф Üvyarépas, Elfoiav kal Прбоуџуау kai '"Akpaíav, eivat dé 
agas rpopots tis "Hpas: probably cult-titles of the goddess. Cf. 
Strabo, 373 Hpócvuva in the Argolid íepóv ¢yovoa “Hpas. Plutarch, 
De Рио. 18 év TẸ repéver rijs. Просуџуаѓаѕ "Hpas, cabs історєі Tysdbeos 
€v rois "Apyouots. 

% а Palaephatus, 51 'Apyeto: HoMoüxov avrois тууоўуто' kai 51a тойто kal 
vavjyupw айт} reraypevny ayovat' 6 8 трбтоѕ ras éoprzs раќа Body тд 
xpôpa AevkQv, "Amd Bé ris ápd£ns eivai Sei тїр iépeiav. 

b Cf. Strabo, 372 rò 'Hpaiov elvat кошф» ієрду тб mpòs rais Munvas 
арфої év rà IHoAvkAeírov £óava тў pev тёҳу каста Tov mávrov то\уте\є(@ 
д2 каї реуєбе: ту Sediov Aemrópeva, Festival of Hera in Argos called 
the 'Aenís, C. Z. Gr. 234. 1068: cf. Hesych. dyòv xadkeios ra ёи "Apye 
"Ekarouflaia, Aeneas, Tact. Y. 17 éoprüs yàp mavOjuov о rijs пб\єос 
"Apyeiov yevopévns, é£5yov торту» atv Sos Trav èv rj Mkia cvxvàv. 
Schol Pind. OZ. 7. 152 “О т év ”Apyet ҳаћкбѕ . . . rovreavw, ў боті ў 
xa^ ў Sidopern ev "Apyer . . . maviyyvpís ёст: rs "Hpas rà “Нраїа тё kal 
"Exarópflaua Neydpeva’ Ovovra yap ёкато» Bóes тӯ бєй' тд ё &na0Nov rôv dyOvov 
xaki damis kal стефароѕ ёк pupaivns. Cf. Zenob. Proverb. 6. 52 bs viv 
év” Apyet йстіда kaÜeAàv aeuvovera, Dionys. Halic. Antiqu. Roman. 1. 
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21 6 тўс "Нраѕ ves ev Badepio kareakevagpuévos фу ev "Apyev ÉvÜa. kal тфу 
бшүтоМмф@> ó rpómos Spotos fv kat yuvaikes {єраї Üepamevovaat TÒ répevos, 1] тє 
Aeyauévg каууфдроѕ &ү уйно» mais Karapxogévg T&v Üvpárov ҳоро! re 
napbevav ÜpvovaGv thy бебу Фдаїѕ marpiots. Eur. Elec. 171: 
уду трітаі- 

av kapvacovaw бита» 

'Apyeior тата 8 тар °Н- 

pav uéAXovai тарбєшка\ areíxetw. 
Pind. Wem. то. 24: 

dyàv то: xdAkeos 
даро» órp)vet поті Bovbvaiay "Hpas déÜAev тє крісі. 
зт Paus. 2. r7, 5, in the Heraeum rò dpyaiórarov ("Нраѕ («ya ua) 

memoinrat pev é£ dxpadus, dvcré&r és TipuvOa rò Перісох той " Apyovs, Тіри,да 
8€ dveMóvres ‘Apyetoe kopgí(ovaw és тд “Hpatov б 8) каї abrós elðov xaOnuevov 
dyad\pa ob péya. Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 41 P. 


38 Paus. 2. 22, І ths дє Hpas б vads ris ’AvOeias éari тоў icpov тйс Луго 
ev дейд: cf. P c. 


589 ED eva : Hesych. s. v. "Hpa év"Apye. 


*9 Edepyeoia: Hesych. s. v. "Hpa év"Apyev: cf. Hera Zev£ibía?? з. 


4 Aéxepya :. Hesych. s. v. ind '" Apyeiov fj vata émredoupémm тӯ Hpa. 


? Hera Bardis at Argos, Kaibel, Epigraph. 822. C.I.A. 3. 172: 
inscription of second or third century A.D. айтбв: (ev "Арує) yàp к\є$ой- 


xos pu Вас:\підоѕ "Hpns : cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 418 P., fragment 
from the Phoronis, Ка\\:дбу kAeiBobxos' OAvpmddos Baoideins”Hpns’Apyeins. 


4 Paus. 2. 24,1 dwóvrov és rij» акрбтоћи (Aápwav) gate pèv Ths `Акраіаѕ 
"Hpas тд iepóv. 

и [d.2.38, 2: near Nauplia, mny) Kávaos kaXovpévg évraüfa Tiv 
"Hpav hariv ’Apyeiot ката Eros Aovpgévqv mapÜévovy yiverOar’ obros pev Bj 
тфит єк тє\єтй<, tjv Gyovat тӯ "Нра, Aóyos ràv аторрђтоу éariv. 

* Nemea: Schol. Pind. Nem., Boeckh, p. 425 Nepéa . . . of è дтд 
Tay Body ràv отд " Apyov vepopévov ev TG хоріф, at rav "Hpas iepat. 

“Sa Elis: in the Altis: Paus. 5. 15, 11 Oeois 8 ой rois “EAAnuixvis uóvov 
GAG каї TS ev AtBin owévdovert kai "Hpa тє ’Appovia xai Hapágpovi. 

b Paus. p. 15, 5 : in the їттш» dents, v pèv тё бтаібре vis djéceos 
катӣ рёсоу тоу Шата Пос eSavos "IEmníov kai "Нраѕ elaiv `Итт{а< Bopoi, 


© Id. 5. 14, 8: near the altar of Olympian Zeus, eigi дё каї бебу 
mdvrav Ворої, каї ^Hpas érikAnow ’Oduprias merompévos тёфрас kai obros. 
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“1 Temple of Hera ‘Omoopia in Elis: Lycoph. Cass. 613. Cf. 
'Tzetz. Lyc. 858 éniferov "Hpas ripopévgs ev” Hubs. 
18 Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 31 Р. vi» "Hpav vj» (vyiav ieropei (ro£ev- 


- Я с К SOM T 
Ojjvat) отд той avro? “Hpakdeous 6 abrós Haróagis ev IIUÀo npaddevtt. 


* Olympia: Paus. 5. 16, 2 бй пёрттоу tdaivovow érovs тў "Hpa 
mémdov al ёккаідєка yuvaies' al дё айта} rica: kai dydva "Hpaia. 6 0€ dyov 
ёст Aa дрброо тареро: : festival founded by Hippodameia. Vide*. 
Schol. Pind. OZ. 5. то 'OAwpmías: Bwpoi ciow ёЁ Sidvpor . . . devrepos 
"Hpas каї 'A6gvàs. 


49a Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 3 т< re "Нраѕ то dyaApa то? 'OÀvpmíov mépav 
memoíyrav: figure of Hera on coin of Hadrian, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Peloponnese, Patrae, p. 26, Pl. 5. 18. 


b Aegae: Paus. 7. 23, 9 Alysedor Sé’AOnvas тє vaós ка\ "Нраѕ йАло$ 
. . Tis O€ "Hpas rò ёуа\ра Gre ш) yuvadi£t fj à» тї» lepwoivny xp, Gro ye 


$) ovdevt єттї бєейтат@ш. 


Sparta. 

50a In the Agora: Paus. 3. 11, 9 iepóv 'AróAAovos каї "Hpas. 

b Paus. 3. 13, 9 тод дё jjpdov (ro) IIAevpávos) Aódos ёсті» où пбрро, ai 
"Hpas єлї rà Абфф vaós 'Apyeías ..."Hpas дё íepüv "Ymepxewías ката 
pavreiov enon, той Eüpóra поћо тў yns cdícw émiuü(ovros — Éóavoy de 
dpxaiov kaAoUciv ’Adpodirns "Hpas* єтї бє Ovyarpt yapovpévg vevopikası ras 
purépas тў деф Өдєш. 

с Hom. //. 4. 5o: 

róv Ò ре Вет ётета Bons mórvia. “Hon 
ў то: epoi трєїз pev moÀ) фїАтата{ eioi móAmes, 
"Apyos re Zmáprg тє kai edpudyuia Мику. 

d Alyojáyos: Hesych. s.v. "Hpa év Zmdprg. Paus. 3. 15, 9 Mávoss 
de 'EAMjvov Aakedatpoviors кабёстткєу "Нрау émovopá(ew. Alyopayoy каї alyas 
тў беф Өде... аѓуаѕ д abràv ('HpakMéa) Ө©таї фас» icpeiov бторӯсаута 
а\Лоіоу : also at Corinth, vide supra a, 

5a Arcadia: Paus. 8. 22, 2 ё тў Sruppndre тў арҳаіа Typevóv фт» 
оѓкђса: тоу IleAacyoU каї "Нрау bad ro) Typévov трафђуа: тото каї айтди 
iepà тӯ беф тріа ідрдсасӣаг каї ётік\ meis rpeis ёт abri ӨетӨш, mapÜcvo uev 
éri ойо Под упџарёти бе TO Adi exadecev айту Tedeiav' SieveyOcioay 0 
еф dro 0) és Tov Aia kal ётауђкоосау és тўи Ўторфућоу àvópacev ó Thyevos 
Xnpav. Cf. Pind. O7. 6. 88 (ode sung at Stymphalus): 

ürpvvov viv éraipovs, 


Alvéa, mpórov uév "Hpav Tlap@eviay кєХаййта:. 
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b At Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 Kai "Hpas трд rà бєйтрф рабу é&eacdpgv 
IIpa£vréAgs 8 rà dydApata айту re kaÜnuévov év Ópóvo каї ттареттфта$ 
ётойуте» ' A@nvav xai " Hv maida "Hpas. 

с At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 vaós éorw "Нрағ reAeías, ópoiws каї 


ravra épeímia. 


9 Heraea: Brit. Mus. Cat. Pelop. p. 181, Pl. 34. 1-5: head of 
Hera on coins of Heraea, circ. 480 в.с. Paus. 8. 26, 2 тӯ 8 "Hpas 
ToU vao) kai dÀÀa ёрєйта каї of kioves ere €deizrovro. 


Asia Minor. 

* Капага: Steph. Byz., xepíorv IHadayovías . . . «av "Hpas Kavðapnvis 
їєрбь. 

5 Amastris Paphlagoniae: on coin of Antoninus Pius, HPA 
AMACTPIANON, Hera standing with her right hand on a sceptre, her 
left hand extended, with a peacock at her feet, Overb. X.M. 2. p. 123, 
No. 4. 

55 Lydia, Dioshieron: coin with Zeus and Nero on the obverse, on 
the reverse Hera standing with sceptre, zô. p. 124, No. 5; Head, Hrist. 
JVum. p. 549. 


5 Byzantium: Dionysius Byzant. excerpta іп Geogr. veter. Script. 
Graec. Minores, Hudson, vol. 3, p. 2 Duae aedes Plutonis et Iunonis 
quarum solum nomen extat...Iunonia acra dicitur: ubi quotannis 
victimam primo anni die mactat gens Megarica. 


5° Phocaea : head of Hera on coin of fifth century, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Pl. 5. 1, p. 209. 

5 Cyme: Ditt. Sy//. 127, 134, 370. 

5 Halicarnassus: Hera, with phiale and sceptre, standing near 
Zeus on coin of Caracalla and Geta, Overbeck, X. M. 2, p. 124, No. 6; 
Miinztafel 3. 6. Cf. ? Hera and Zeus Panamaros at Stratonicea: at 
Lebedos ™. 


© Termessos in Pisidia: priestess of Hera aeu is, C. Г. Gr. 4367 f. 
СЕ Bull. de Corr. Hell. 3, p. 336, No. 5 "Нра ётпкбе ebyijy Aropndys. 


8 Cyrene: С. Г. Gr. 5143, list of priestesses of Hera. 
€ Alexandria: Hesych. Miles. Müller, Fragm. Hist. 4, p. 161 


Aemiüas xpvaüs kAémrov той ev '"Alefavopeía ris "Hpas ауй\џатоѕ epapabn. 
Head of Hera 'Apyeía on coins of Alexandria of time of Nero: Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Alexandria, p. 17, Pl. 1. 


ёа Inscription in time of Ptolemy Euergetes II, C. Z. Gr. 4893 
Хате: тӯ kai "Hpa, found on island of the Cataracts. 
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The Islands. 

$ Euboea: а Chalcis: (т) Head of Hera (?) on coins circ. B. c. 369— 
336, encircled with disk, Head, Hist. Wum. р. 304. (2) Head of Hera 
veiled and wearing stephane on coins circ. 197-146 B.C. ; г. p. 304, 
fig. 203. (3) Brit. Mus. Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 21. 1, p. 114, circ. 
196-146 3.c., Hera with sceptre in quadriga ; ző. Pl. 21. 12, p. 118, 
coin of Septimius Severus, Hera seated with patera and sceptre, wearing 
small calathus : cf. Gardner Types, Pl. 15. 27, p. 177. 

b Carystus: Steph. Byz. s.v. Пб im тў "Оҳу Spee rijs Eifoías ... 
exAnOn 8 rà Spos awd tis... rv Ocdv picos Ais каї "Нраѕ. On fifth 
century coins of Carystus, the cow and the calf and the bull may 
refer to the worship of Hera on Mount Oche, Head, Hist. Num. 
р. 303. Veiled head of Hera on coins of Carystus, second century 
B.C., Brit. Mus, Cat. Central Greece, Pl. 19. 5. 

е Dirphys : Steph. Byz. s.v. dpos EdBoias kai Atpva 7j "Нра tiparat, 

а Paus. 9. 3, 1 “Hpav ёф' ёте 0) mpds tov Ма ópywuévgy és Eiffoiáv 
фас» dvaxopica. 

е The name of the island connected with Io the priestess of Hera 
and the birth of Epaphos, Strabo, 445. 


Perinthus: vide 55h, 

“t Aegina: Pindar, Pyth. 8. 79 (ode to Aristomenes of Aegina) "Hpas 
т ауф» emxdpiov икос tpiocais, & ‘protspeves, Sduacoas &pyo: cf. Schol. 
10. ё Айуб "Hpaiov dyouévov катӣ pipnow той ёи "Арує dyGvos*. дтоко: yàp 
"Apyetov Alara’ Aidupos дё фут: rà `Екатби8ага abràv viv Aéyew émiyópiov 
dyéva ba thy avyyéveav. 

$2 Samos: Roehl, Zuscr. Graec. Ant. 384 Xnpapins p dveOnxev тӯ 
“Hpy дуаћџа, inscription on very archaic statue of Hera. 

b Paus. 7. 4, 4 rà д2 iepòv тд ё Харе rijs "Hpas єїтї» ot Wpvcacbai dac: 
тоф ev тў ' Apyoi mAcovras, émdyeaOa 8€ abroos тб йуаћџра ёё "Apyovs* 5йашо‹ 
Ôe айтої rexOjvar voui(ovow èv tH vac thy беду mapa T 'IuBpáce тотанф 
каї td тӯ Муф Tjj ev тф `Нра{ф' eivai 8 оду rà ієрду тойто ev rois иёМметта 
dpxaiov ойу ўкіста dv ris kai émi rà ауа\џат: текраірото. Herod. 3. бо 
tpirov 8 ax (Sapioror) é£épyaarat уде uéywrros rávrov убу тёр ўреї pev 
Tov dpyirékrov mpóros ёубуєто "Poikos, Strabo, 637 tò "Hpaiov, dpyaiov 
iepdv kal ve&s uéyas ds viv тіғакобђкт єттї... ёкаћето дє (ў) Хашіоу vijgos) 
Парбема mpórepov oikobvrev Kapàv. Paus. 5. 13, 8 Тефраѕ yàp ду ёст kai 
th °Нра тӯ Zapia Bopós. 

© Hera 'Apygyérs : Bull. de Corr. Hell. 2, p. 180, inscription found 
near temple of Hera, praising a citizen, evoeBetas evexa čs re rv йрутуё- 
Ti» "Нрау каї Каїтара Гєрнашкоў vióv. 
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4 Lactantius: Zzs/. т. 17, quoting from Varro, simulacrum in habitu 
nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum ritu cele- 
brantur. 

е Athenae. 526 тєрї тўс Zaplov rpudijs Aodpis їтторф> таратібєта: "Асіоо 
тощрата, ore éjópovv х\:дбраѕ тєрї rois Bpaxioat kat rijv ёортђу dyovres ràv 
“Hpaiwy éfdbov xarexreviopevor ras кбраѕ emt TO perádpevov kal тойс брои. 
Jd. 672 каб ёкасто» eros droxopiterba rò Bpéras és rijv буа kui афарі- 
(coda чуайтта re атф таратібєсба: каї kadeioOar tévera rjv. éoprijv бте róvoig 
туут meprecAnOjvae то Врётаѕ ind тё» thy mporyv аўто? Tow momoa- 
pévov. Polyaen. Sirat. т. 23 ueAMóvrov Zapiov босіау mowiv év rà {єрф ris 
"Hpas mávüguov év jj реб бт\ш>» énóumevov. Aug. De Сто. Dei 6. 7 sacra 
sunt Iunonis et haec in eius dilecta insula Samo celebrabantur, ubi 
nuptum data est Iovi. 

f Schol. ZZ. 14. 296 pari rà» Aia èv Уйне Хабра rev yovéwv атотарбє- 
redoa rjv "Hpav* lev ®ашо: pvgaTevovres ras kópas Хабра суукоци(оџси, 
etra таррцсіа mova rois yápovs. Athenae. 673 С Oupijpes mivovres бте 


Ais єйкАёа уйифуу MéXroyuev. vycov Ocanórw jperépys. Нега "IpSpacin, 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 187. 

в Steph. Byz. ‘Imvois, yeopíov ev Харе év Ф ієрду " Hpas "Imvovvridos. 

b Samian Hera on coins of Perinthus: Overbeck, Ж, M. 2. І, 
Pl. 1, 10. 

% Paros: Anth. Pal. 7. 351, epigr. of Dioscorides, 'Арҳоҳо», uà 
Beads kai Saipovas, ойт év dyvais Eiüouev otf “Hons ev ueydAe repever 
Inscr. publ. 'AÓtvawv 5, p. 15 “Epaginmn Updowvos "Нрр Anuntpe Geopo- 
ope каї Корр kai Ai Eùßovňe? kai Bafjot. 

67 "AgrvraAcia : C. Т. Gr. 2491 e 'ApwrrókAeia. Kupiov iapacapéva "Hpa. 

8 Amorgos: Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. І, p. 342 ; Ditt. Syl. 358. 


$ Rhodes: a Diod. Sic. 5. 55 mapa 2 'IaAvaíois" Hpav kat vipeas Teyi- 
vias (mpocayopevÓrvat) mapa dé Kapetpevow "Hpav TeAywíav. b At Lindos: 
Hera Basileia: Foucart, Rev. Arch. 1867, 30, No. уг "Нра Baowelg 
ZOnxe róv Beuóv: at Ialysos Hera 'OpóAvros, zbzd. 

0 Crete: C. 7. Gr. 2554, 1. 179, 2555, head of Hera on fourth 
century coins of Cnossus and Tylisos, Brit. Mus. Cat Crete, pp. 21 
and 8o, Pl. 5. 11 and 19. 15; vide Cnossus ”8 and *. 

™ Cyprus: Paphos, C. 7. Gr. 2640; Amathus, 20. 2643. Hesych. 
5.0. “Edeta’ "Hpa èv Копро : cf. 8, 

* Cos: on coin of Antoninus Pius, Hera wearing veil, with sceptre 
and phiale in her left and right hand, standing on car drawn by pea- 
cocks, Overbeck, Æ. M. 2, р. 124, No. 6. Athenae. 262 с флої yàp 
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Makapevs v тӯ трїт Коакф» бт. ónórav тӯ "Нра бошон» oi Kot ore eta eu 
cis тё lepàv Soddos ore yeveral Twos rà» mapeokevacpevor, Lnscriplions of 
Cos, Paton and Hicks, No. 38 "Hpa 'Apyeía 'EXeía Baoihela Sdpadis kperá : 
2b. No. 62 "Hpa Oipavíg. 

78 Lesbos: Schol. ZZ. 9. 129 тарй Aeoßiois буф» йуєти каХ\ооѕ yvvai- 
кф» év TG rhs "Hpas reuévei, Neyópevos kaddioreia. Anthol. 9. 189 дете 
mpos réuevos ућаокот:доѕ аулад» " Hpys АєсВідєѕ. 

™ Delos: Ditt. Sy//. 358. 

15 Thasos: Littré, Oeuvres Completes d Hippocrate, 2, p. 716 ù 
karékevro mapa тд Ths "Hpas iepóv. 

T Corcyra : on coins of fifth century B.C., Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
&c., p. 119, Pl. 21. 18; Thuc. т. 24; 3. 75, 81, the Heraeon men- 
tioned where the suppliants take refuge. 


™ Ithaca: Roehl, Zzser. Graec. Ant. 336, sixth century inscription 
referring to the cults of Hera, Rhea and Athena. 


Italy. 

Roehl, 543, sixth century inscription from Calabria to Hera, ў ё 
medio: Kaibel, Zzser. Ital. Sicil. 643. 

7a Crotona: Hera Lacinia, Paus. 6. 13, 1; Arist. De Mirad. 96 
T) тамуубре: ris "Hpas, eis hv ocvpmopetovra: mávres ‘Iradiarat. Cf, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 353, coin with head of Hera Lacinia ; 
vide Livy 24. 3, description of the grove round the temple with the 
sacred flocks. 


b Anth. Graec. 6, Anathem. 265: 
"Hpa тциўєсса, Aaktwiov à тд bvades 
поћ\ак:ѕ obpavóOev veropéva кадор 
дебо. Buoowov «іра, тб rov perà падоѕ dyavas 
Nocoí80os jjavev Oevpiris å KAeóxas. 
с ? Styled 'Oz1oopía in the Lacinian temple, Lycoph. 856: 
"Hée 86 Sipw kai Aakwíov puxovs, 
èv oic: mópris Opxarov Tevet Oca 
“Оллосшіа фотосу éÉgokruévov 
referring to Thetis making a grant of the Lacinian territory to Нега 
(cf. line 614). 
8% Capua: Brit. Mus. Cal. Italy, p. 83, head of Hera on coin 
veiled and wearing stephane, with sceptre, ? fourth century в.с. 
#1 Venusia: 20. p. 152, head of Hera Lacinia on coin, with stephane 
and veil. 
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2 Hyria of Campania: Briz. Mus. Cat. Italy, p. 92, head of Hera 
with stephane, Lacinia ? fourth century. 


8 Neapolis?: 2b. p. 94, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

% Pandosia : 22. p. 370, head of Hera Lacinia, ? fourth century. 

85 Phistelia (? near Cumae): Head, Hist. Num. p. 35, head of 
Hera, circ. 400 В.С. 

8a Sybaris: Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 "Ev ZvBdpe . . . ev rfj dywvia f» 
émeréhouv тӯ "Hpa: cf. Athenae. 521 e: Steph. Byz. s. v. 2óflapis. 

8% Metapontum : Pliny 14. 9 Metaponti templum Iunonis vitigineis 
columnis stetit. 

* Strabo, 215 mapa rois "Everois dv0 dAar тд uév"Hpas Apyetas Oeikvurat 
тё 82 *Артёршдоз Аітоћідоѕ. 

8 Posidonia: Strabo, 252 Мета дё тд отбра Tod Sidapidos Aevkavía 
каї тд THs "Нраѕ tepov rìs 'Аруфа$ "Idcovos {дроџра, kai tAnoiov ё» птертіјкорта 
orabdiots ў TlocetSmvia. ? Hera Areia or Argeia, vide Pliny, 3. то. 

Sicily. 

* Syracuse: Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 11 ё rà vis ZweMas"Hpas раф £orgkev 
abro? (FéAovos) eixóv : cf. C. Z. Gr. 5367. 

% Hyblae: Steph. Byz. s. v. "YBAav треїў móňeis ZweMas . . . 7j 8 
éAdrrov 'Hpaía xadeirat, 

? Thermae, head of Hera Lacinia with stephane circ. 405- 
350 в.с.: Head, Hist. Num. p. 128. 

2 Himera: head of Hera of Argive type: Overbeck, Kunst. 
Mythol. vol. 2, Münztaf. 2. 22. 

33 Selinus: inscription containing a prayer to Hera found in one 
of the temples: Zzser. Graec. Sicil. e Па]. 271. 

%а At Acrae: C. Z. Gr. 5424, list of names rà» mpoerarevaávrov "Hpa 
Kai `Афродітр. 

Monuments of Hera-worship. 

** Clem. Alex. Profrepi. 4. 40 Р. rijs Kidaipovías"Hpas dyaApa év Өєттїа 
jv mpéuvov éxkexóupevov : cf. Arnobius, Adv. Nation. 6. 2 ridetis tem- 
poribus priscis . . . coluisse ramum pro Cinxia Thespios. 

9?» Id. Strom. 1. 25 (p. 418 P.) урафе уой» 6 rj» Фороида rosas KaA- 
Món к\ є:до?ҳоѕ "OAupmiddos Ват\ей< " Hpns Apyeins, ђ стёррасі каї Óvadvoiot 
трфтт ekómunaev тері Kiova pakpóv ávácams. 

98 Id. Protrept. 4. 40 P. tò ris Zapías "Hpas (&yaApa), Ss флоти ' Acfuos 
mwpórepov pév jv cavis, varepov Sé еті IlpoxAéovs üpxovros аудріартоє:дёз 
éyévero ; SO also Callimachus in Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 8. 
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вт Archaic statue of Hera at Samos: Paus. 7. 4, 4 art yàp д) dvBpós 
epyov Alywürov Spidtdos тоў Еёк\е до. Eus. Praep. Ev. 3. 8 "Hpas дё 
kat Харо EvAwov єіҳоу los, Ss фло: Kaddipayos, 

ото Хршћкду Epyov éüÉoov, AAN emi tebe 
dnvad yAvpdvwr üfoos faba cavis. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 41 P. тд 22 ev Харо rìs "Нраѕ davov ШИЛ 
Tj Хшћдоѕ той EvkdelSov memoujcÜa. ?'О\йитидо$ ёр ®ашакофс toropet: 
cf. Lactantius, quoted 55d, 

% Paus. 2. 17, 4 тд òè dyadpa rijs "Hpas émi Ópóvov каблта. реуёбе: péya, 
хросод pèv kai éAéavros, Поћокћеітоо 8€ &pyov* ёпесті d€ ol aréavos Харта$ 
£xov. kai "Ораѕ émeipyyaapévas каї Tv xeipüv. TH и kapmóv Gépet бой, тӯ дё 
скўптроу . . . kókkvya дё ёт\ rà ткїттрф кабўтбаї gaat, Aéyovres Tov Aia, dre 
ўра mapÜévov тїз "Hpas és tovrov тд» ёрїба dAÀAayrva: Tiv дё äre matywtov 
Onpaca . . . Aéyerat 82 mapeotyxévat тў) "Нра теди Navvdous ayadpa“HBns, 
&AéQavros каї тойто каї ҳросо?. 

9% Schol. Theocr. Jd. 15. 64 каї тар '`Аруєіо of péyiota rà» 'EAMjvov 
тшда: THY беду тб дуаћра tis "Нраѕ ev тф vag кабпиєероу ev Ópóvo TH ҳері 
EXEL акўптроу каї én’ айтф кбккуё. 

100 Anthol. P/azud. 4. 216: 

"Opyeios Поћикћетоѕ, ó каї pdvos dupacw "Hpav 
абрђсаѕ kai бету cide rvroaápevos 

Ounrois каћћоѕ ёдєїбє› бето» беше" ai © отд kóNmots 
dyvocro: рорфаї Zm фъАХатетбцеба, 

101 Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 6 "Hpav &8e£ev. Apyetois Поћокћетоѕ Aevkóevov, 
ёефаутбтҳох, evar, evetpova, Ватйикпу, iSpupevny éni xpvaoU póvov. 

1? Tertullian, de Corona 7 Iunoni vitem Callimachus induxit. Ita 
et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum subiecto pedibus corio leonino 
insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque privigni. 

1з Martial то. 89: 

Iuno, labor, Polycleite, tuus et gloria felix 
Pheidiacae cuperent quam meruisse manus. 

1% Dio Chrys. Or. 1, p. 67 К. yuvaixa eie) каї peyddny, éa65« Neve 
Kexoopnpevny, akiymrpov €xovaav, ómoíav padiota тй» "Hpav ypddover rò ёё 
прбаото» фо:дрду pov каї aegvóv, 

1% Anthol. Graec. 5, Erotica 94 "Onpar! éxers " Hpns, Мета. 

1% Bodms mérma "Hon: Неѕусһ. Bodms peyaddpOadpos, Plutarch, 
Quaest. Graec. 36 Bo&ms ó mortis тд» peyaddpOahpov (Aye) cf, Varro, 
de Re Rust. 11. 5 Novi maiestatem boum, et ab his dici pleraque 
magna, ut... boopin. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ATHENA. 


THE meaning of the name remains unknown, and the 
different attempts of philologists to explain it and to base 
different theories as to Athena's origin on their explana- 
tions need not be here discussed. The word varies slightly, 
but the form ’Абўт appears to be as old as any; hence comes 
the feminine plural Athenae, the name of the Attic city, and 
'A0$vo. Arades 9, the name of а place in Boeotia*; then by 
a reverse process the Attic city gave to its tutelary goddess 
the longer name ’A@nvata, properly an adjective denoting the 
goddess of Athens. That this longer form is common in 
Homer is a sign of the great antiquity and celebrity of the 
Attic cult. 

As in the earliest times we find the worship of Athena 
in very various parts of the Greek world, we can conclude 
that she was a primitive Hellenic divinity of the * Achaean ' 
period, and originally worshipped also by the Dorian and 
lonic tribes, or adopted by them in their new settlements. 
This very antiquity and her singularly Hellenic character. 
which is scarcely tinged at all by any discoverable Oriental 
influence are reasons that are strong against the theory that 
in Athena we have a disguised Oriental goddess imported 
from anterior Asia. As illustrations of the universality of her 
cult we have the testimony of Homer and many of the heroic 
legends, and the records” of local cults afford ample proof. 

а Cf many other similar forms of бот the local cult; it is possible that 
town-names in the Greek world: Alal- — such names as Thespiae, Syracusae, are 


comenae, Potniae, Eleutherae, Apellae, derived from forgotten cult-terms. 
which illustrate the origin of the city b Vide Geographical Register. 
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Her worship was primeval in Attica, and it is here that we 
can best trace the primitive forms as well as the higher 
developments of her religion; in no other city of Greece 
was the character of her worship so manifold as at Athens, 
and in many of the demes, Colonus, Acharnae, Sunium, 
Phlye, special cults were consecrated to her, recognizing her 
under various aspects. At Sparta, before the Dorian inva- 
sion, there was the brazen house, or the temple of Athena 
Chalcioecus, a name derived from the Mycenaean style of 
wall-decoration; and she continued to be the war-goddess, 
the goddess of the council, the law-court and the market- 
place, in the Lacedaemonian state. In Argolis we hear of 
her temple on Mount Pontinus and on the Acropolis where 
Acrisius was buried in her shrine. She protects the Argive 
heroes in the Theban and Trojan war, and the story and the 
cult of Diomed is interwoven with this Argive religion. One of 
the chief personages of ancient Arcadian worship was Athena 
Alea. The cults of Athena М№аркаѓа in Elis and 'Apapía in 
Achaea reveal the more primitive aspects of her, and the same 
may be said of her worships at Mothone in Messenia and on 
the Megarid coast, while her cult-title Aiantis in Megara seems 
to have connected her there with the Achaean period. At 
Corinth we find the legend of Bellerophon and the yoking of 
Pegasos associated with the worships of Athena Xadwirs and 
Hippia; and the mysterious cult-title Hellotis was attached to 
her there. In North Greece, Thebes and Alalcomenae were 
famous centres of her worship; Athena Itonia protected the 
Boeotian league, and her name was the watchword of the 
Thessalians in battle. We find traces of Athena-cult in Phthi- 
otis, Pallene, Macedon, Abdera and Byzantium ; and probably 
before the time of Homer it had taken root in Ithaca and the 
western islands. "There is record of its existence in Thasos, 
Lemnos, Samos and many of the Cyclades, in Crete, which was 
one of the countries that claimed to be the birth-place of the 
water-born goddess, in Cyprus, Carpathus and Rhodes. The 
last mentioned island, according to Pindar's beautiful legend, 
stood only next to Athens in the favour of the goddess, the 
Rhodians having through carelessness in their first act of 
5 2 
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ritual offered ázvpa tepd, a sacrifice without fire’. On the 
coast of Asia Minor we have not far to look for the early 
traces of this religion. The Trojan women offer their prayers 
and a woven peplos to the goddess on their Acropolis, whom 
Homer and his contemporary Greeks identified with Pallas 
Athena, and whose cult doubtless belonged to the Mycenaean 
period. The legends concerning the heroes’ disastrous return 
and the consequent migrations of families attribute much of 
their troubles to the wrath of the Trojan goddess whose temple 
had been profaned by Ajax, and we have sufficient evidence 
afforded by the Locrian rites that are mentioned below of 
the early influence of this Asia Minor worship in the Greek 
world. Also it was from Troy that two widespread primitive 
types of Athena-idols, the type of the Palladion and of the 
seated goddess, were supposed to be derived. Her cult became 
predominant in the later kingdom and city of Pergamon, and 
it was established in very many of the coast cities, and in 
some inland settlements of Asia Minor, both north and south. 
It travelled to Sicily, Magna Graecia, and even to Spain; 
and the cities and places that are recorded as possessing it, 
numerous as they are, are probably far fewer than the actual 
sites of her worship. This religion was too old for its birth- 
place to be remembered, and none of these cities or places 
can be regarded as its original seat, nor can we trace anywhere 
any definite line of its diffusion. 

In dealing with the religious ideas of this worship, we find 
very few that are notably primitive or savage. The legend 
of the birth of Athena preserves some touches of a very early 
and rude imagination, such as the swallowing of Metis, and 
we have the record in Porphyry that at Laodicea human 
sacrifices were once offered to Athena!*, but it is probable 
that the goddess to whom this ritual belonged was the 
semi-oriental Artemis. Also the story at Athens of the 
daughters of Cecrops, who were driven mad by the wrath 
of Athena, and who flung themselves down from the rock of 
the Acropolis has been with much probability interpreted as 
a legend of human sacrifice in her worship*®; for we have other 


^ Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 12. 
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evidence of the leap from a rock being part of such ritual 
in other Hellenic cults. The same primitive fact may be 
discerned in the Locrian rites of atonement with which they 
tried to appease the wrath of Athena on account of the 
outrage done to Cassandra. From early times till about the 
middle of the fourth century, maidens were sent yearly from 
Locris to the Trojan shore, wearing only a single garment 
and no sandals, and with their hair shorn, to become 
priestesses and handmaidens in Athena's temple, where they 
performed secret rites by night. The first that were sent 
were met by the inhabitants and slain; their bones were 
burnt in a peculiar ceremonious way, and their ashes cast 
from a mountain intothesea!*. It is clear that this is no mere 
story of murder, but a reminiscence of certain piacular rites. 
But the Hellenic worship of Athena had long been purified 
from this taint of savagery, and it was only in certain harm- 
less ceremonials, such as the washing of the idol, that her 
religion preserved a primitive character. The Scholiast on 
Callimachus informs us that once a year the Argive women 
took Athena's image and bathed it in the Inachus®, and 
Callimachus' poem gives us a secular version of that religious 
act*. At Athens the image of Pallas was yearly escorted by 
the Ephebi to the sea-shore at Phaleron, and brought back 
to the city with torches and great pomp‘. There can be 
little doubt that the object of the journey was to wash it 
in sea-water, just as Iphigenia in the play of Euripides 
takes the Tauric image to the coast under this pretext, 
saying that ‘the sea cleanses away all the ills of mortal 
life’? The image that the Ephebi escorted must have been 
the Palladion from the Attic court ézi ПалЛадіф ; for it is 
called by Suidas and in the Attic inscriptions ў ПаАло$ ** 5, 
a name appropriate to the Palladion, but not applied to the 
idol of Athena Polias. And this view is confirmed if we 
combine the evidence given by the Attic ephebi-inscriptions 
with the legend narrated by Pausanias concerning the origin 


* Possibly also the representation of Berlin, is an artistic motive drawn from 
Pallas bathing before the Judgement of {һе same source. 
Paris, on a fine fourth century vase in b Гл. Taur. 1193. 
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of the court. We may reasonably suppose that the image 
was washed in the sea at Phalerum to wipe off the stain of 
homicide, and that it was borne along with an escort of 
armed youths and brought back in a torch-light procession to 
commemorate the night attack of Demophon and the armed 
Athenians upon Diomed and the friendly Argives, when the 
Palladion was captured by mistake. We must then dis- 
tinguish this ritual from the Plynteria?, about which we are 
only imperfectly informed, but which clearly referred to the 
Athena Polias and the cult of Aglauros on the Acropolis. 
The name does not refer to the washing of the idol*—we do 
not hear that this ceremony took place at all on this occasion 
—but to the washing of Athena's peplos and other apparel 
by the official women called the Loutrides or Plyntrides? 4. 
The solemnity was mournful and mythically connected with 
the death of Aglauros, the story being that out of sorrow 
for her the women of Attica went for a year with unwashed 
garments?* 58, Тһе approaches to the temple were roped 
off, the idol was stripped of its raiment and muffled up, and 
the chief day of the feast was an unlucky one on which no 
important business could be done. It was this ominous day 
when Alcibiades returned from exile, and, as was afterwards 
believed, the veiled goddess turned her face from him?*®?. 
Originally the ceremony of cleansing the idol and its robes 
may well have been merely part of a fetish-ritual, in which 
the fetish-object is washed, oiled, and clothed as though it 
were a living person; but it was almost certain to acquire 
a moral significance, and Artemidorus explains all such rites 
as necessitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or 
the images *. 

On the whole there is no other leading Greek divinity to 
whom so little of crude and savage thought attached as to 
Athena, and though the moral ideas in her worship did not 


% The word mAóvew properly refers 
to clothes; the account given by 
Mommsen (Heortologie, р. 429) of the 
Plynteria goes far beyond the evidence; 
he assumes that the idol was washed 


in the Plynteria, which is not told us 
though very probable, and was taken 
down to. Phaleron; he combines the 
Plynteria with the procession of the 
Ephebi without warrant. 
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altogether advance so far as those in the worship of Zeus, her 
ritual was wholly free of impurity and orgiastic extravagance 
of any kind. In fact, as will be noticed later, we observe 
a purifying tendency in the myth to preserve the maidenly 
character of the goddess. We may note as another possible 
reason of the comparative purity of her legend and rite, that 
there is in it little or no physical symbolism, although writers 
both past and present on Greek religion have found a super- 
fluity of it. I have already tried to show the futility of any 
endeavour to deduce the whole of Athena's characteristics 
and functions from any one original physical concept, for 
one may grant that she was originally a personification 
of air, earth, water or thunder, and yet maintain that she 
acquired the various traits of her moral or human character 
independently. And we need not discuss at length all the 
reasons for and against Welcker's? theory that she was 
aether, and Roschers theory that she was thunder, and 
Ploix's theory that she was twilight*: for these various 
theorists refute each other sufficiently. Such discussion is 
blocked by the larger question, is there any proof that 
Athena, as a goddess of the Hellenic religion, ever was 
a personification of some part of the physical world? To 
answer this we may inquire whether this was ever the view of 
the Greeks of any historic period ; secondly, whether, in the 
hieroglyphics of ancient legend, or in the crystallized thought 
of ancient ritual, such an aspect of her is disclosed to us. 

The first inquiry is easier than the second. In no historic 
period of actual Greek religion was Athena ever regarded as 
a personification of any physical element. It is interesting on 
other grounds to know that Aristotle regarded her as the 
moon?; but this view has nothing to do with the people's 
creed, and Greek philosophy was even more reckless than the 
modern science of mythology in interpreting the figures of the 


^ Griechische Gotterlehre, 1. p. 300. ch. 16 : Minervam vel summum aethera 
b Ausführliches Lexikon, s. Athena. vel etiam lunam esse dixerunt: in a 
с La nature des dieux, p. 213. context where he is ridiculing the physi- 


4 According to Arnobius, Adu. Gent. са] interpretation of Greek religion. 
3. 31: cf. Aug. de Civitate Dei, 7. 
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Hellenic Pantheon. In the ordinary legend and worship 
there is no department of nature with which Athena was 
especially concerned, though she might be active on occa- 
sion in a great many, availing herself of her privilege as 
a leading Olympian. She showed men the use of the olive, 
but she was not therefore the earth that produced nor the 
dew or heat that nourished it: else we might have to say 
that Apollo was the personification of mephitic gas, because 
he taught men a particular mode of divination. 

At Mothone in Messenia we hear of a shrine of Athena 
*AvepOris ", but Athena was never regarded either by ancients 
or moderns as a wind-divinity, such as Aeolus or Boreas; 
any powerful deity, as in the mediaeval religion any leading 
saint, could give or avert a wind as easily as the witch 
in Macbeth. If that temple, which appears by the legend 
to have been prehistoric, stood on a windy ргошоп- 
tory, as it seems to have stood, then in that locality the 
goddess would be specially consulted on the matter of winds. 
АП that the legend says is that this part of the coast 
was troubled by frequent tempests, until Diomed prayed to 
Athena, placed an image in her shrine, and gave her the 
title 'Aveuór.s. He probably did all this because she was his 
tutelary goddess, not because she signified for him the blue 
ether or thunder or dawn and therefore might be more or less 
remotely connected with tempest. Again we hear of an Athena 
Napxata® in Elis; and those who resolve her into ether might 
say that this epithet refers to the numbing effects of frost 
beneath a midnight sky in winter ; and those who say that she 
is thunder and lightning might derive it from the petrifying 
effect of the lightning-flash. If Napxafa means the goddess 
who petrifies, this would denote the goddess who wore the 
gorgoneium in her aegis, and we need not go further for an 
explanation. But in the locality of Elis the people did not 
so translate the word, but told of a hero М№аркаїоѕ, a son 
of Dionysos, who built a temple to Athena Napxaía. It is 
possible that here, as in many other instances, a fictitious 
hero has grown out of a misunderstood cult-name, or that 
on the contrary, Athena absorbed in this region the local 
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honours and title of a Dionysiac hero, whose name might 
have reference to the stupefying effects of drink. 

Thirdly, in certain cults Athena has some obvious con- 
nexion with the water. In Strabo we hear of an Athena 
Ne8ovoía, whose temple stood on the banks of the river Nedu», 
that flowed from Laconia into the Messenian gulf; and she 
was worshipped by the same name in the island of Cos*. 
And Athena Itonia at Coronea perhaps gave her name to the 
brook that flowed beneath the Һ 1, which Alcaeus calls 
Kwpdduos, ‘the brook of the maiden, but which according 
to Strabo was called by the Boeotian settlers Kovápios, a name 
that need have nothing to do with the goddess. But a lake 
Корпсіа, and the worship of Athena Kopgoía !*, are mentioned 
by Stephanos as existing іп Crete^; and a lake in Lydia 
is said by Eustathius to have given her the name Tvyaía "°. 
These facts give no proof at all that she was ever in his- 
toric or prehistoric times essentially a water-deity, though 
she may sometimes have been worshipped on the sea-coast 
as at Sunium, Calabria, and other places!519 47e, 57, "They 
merely illustrate how a local cult could give as well as owe 
a name to surrounding objects of nature, whether hill, river or 
tree. The sea-gulls about the rock might account for the 
curious name Aí8via ?, which attached to Athena on a crag 
of the Megarid coast, where possibly the goddess was in some 
way identified by the people with the bird, as Artemis was 
occasionally identified with the quail. But Athena is far less 
a water-goddess than Artemis, who much more frequently had 


® We have examples of both processes 
in Greek religion: e.g. Iphigenia de- 
veloped from Artemis, Peitho from 
Aphrodite; on the other hand Zeus- 
Agamemnon, Athena Aiantis ® ®, 

^ Another illustration that has been 
given of the same point of view is the 
passage in Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 3. 23: 
quarta (Minerva) Iove nata et Coryphe, 
Oceani filia, quam Arcades Coriam 
nominant, et quadrigarum inventricem 
ferunt: the whole context shows an un- 
fortunate speculative attempt to apply 
the principles of logical division to 
mythology. If there is any genuine 


myth here, it is full of foolish confu- 
sion: Pausanias" speaks of a shrine 
of Athena Kopia ёті дрооѕ корифӯѕ, near 
Clitor; and Athena sprang from the 
Корофђ Atés. Hence came the mother, 
Коруфй. This may have been the name 
of an Oceanid ; or there may be here а 
faint reminiscence of Tritogeneia, or of 
the Homeric theory that Ocean was the 
origin of all things. We find partly the 
same confusion in the genealogy given 
by the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum", who makes Athena the 
daughter of Poseidon and the Oceanid 
Koryphe. 
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to do with rivers and running water. Still more absurd would 
it be to say on these slight grounds that Athena was the 
watery thunder-cloud or watery blue ether. 

We have then to consider the evidence of the word 
Tptroyévera*, a term occurring in poetry as early as Homer, 
and explained by many local myths. but scarcely found at all 
in actual worship !?*. That the name caused some embar- 
rassment even to the ancients, is indicated by the fictitious 
explanation of the grammarians that the word meant ‘ head- 
born, and the assumption of a Boeotian word Tpîro meaning 
‘head. This word has no analogies in Greek, and is probably 
a grammatical figment. From the analogy of such words 
as Triton, Amphitrite. and the name Tritonis applied to 
a nymph, and Triton to rivers and lakes, we may believe that 
the root of the word means water. And from a passage in 
Aristophanes we can be fairly certain that the term Tprroyéreia 
meant for the ordinary Greek * born near or from some kind 
of water, In the Lysistrate 16 *, the women call to Tritogeneia 
to help them in bringing water, and the point of the mock 
invocation is clear. But the grammarians' attempt to show 
that the word meant ' head-born' is of some interest, because 
in the first place it indicates that they did not see why in 
the nature of things the word should mean what it probably 
did, namely, ‘born from the water’; and, secondly, that they 
regarded the word as of Boeotian origin. Accepting, then, 
the ordinary explanation of the word as meaning ‘ water-born,' 
we have still to ask why this name was given to her. Accord- 
ing to Preller it contains an allusion to the Hesiodic and 
Homeric theory that Ocean was the origin of all things. 
But why, then, were not all the divinities equally termed 
Tptroyeveis, just as they were named Oùpaviwves ? 

A more far-fetched solution is that of Welcker's?, who 
regarding Athena as the ether-goddess, explains the word 

a The article by Е. Lenormant in the concludes that there was once a mon- 
Gazette Archéologique, 1880, p. 183, is — strous Athena with fish extremities, 
full of wild symbolism, Onthestrength the sign of the crab alluding in some 
of the name Tprroyévea, and the rare dexterous way to the Moon and the 


sign of the crab on her casque and her Gorgon. 
worship at certain maritime places, he b Griechische Gotterlehre, Y, p. 312. 
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as ‘born from ethereal water, and sees in it an anticipation 
of a Heraclitean doctrine that light and water were cognate 
elements. But it is hazardous to interpret ancient cult- 
names through the medium of later philosophy, and it is 
first necessary to convince us that Athena was a personifica- 
tion of ether. Scarcely more convincing is Roscher's inter- 
pretation, which is devised to suit his theory about the 
thunder-cloud, that Tritogeneia denotes the goddess sprung 
from the far western watery limit of the world. Не adds by 
way of confirmation that thunder-storms in Greece come 
generally from the West. Опе would like to know, however, 
from what meteorological report this latter observation is 
made: also where the proof is that * Trito’ ever in Greek had 
this fanciful geographical sense, and finally whether there is 
any valid reason for supposing that Athena was the thunder- 
cloud at all; for Roscher's interpretation of the doubtful 
word only meets the case if this last point is conceded. 
At the best any explanation of Tpiroyévea can only be 
probable; and the most probable appears to be that it was 
a cult-name that spread from Thessaly or Boeotia, Athena 
having been in prehistoric times worshipped in locali- 
ties of those countries by water of that name. For the 
ordinary Greek associated the word usually with this part 
of Greece or with Libya: the Scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius mentions three rivers called Triton, one in Boeotia, 
one in Thessaly, and one in Libya, and it was in the Libyan 
that Athena was born 1864, When Pausanias is describing 
the ruined temple of Athena at Alalcomenae in Boeotia he 
mentions as near it the small winter-torrent named Triton, 
and implies that according to the popular belief this stream 
was really the place of her birth, and not the Libyan river !* *. 
Again, when he speaks of the altar and worship of Zeus 
Aexeatns, ‘the God in child-bed' at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
he gives the local legend that Athena was born there, “апа 
they call the fountain Tritonis, appropriating the legend of the 
river Tritonis 5f The first of these passages in Pausanias 
shows that for him, as for Aeschylus 1 8, ‘the river Triton’ 
meant properly the Libyan stream; and the second implies 
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that the Arcadians at Aliphera merely appropriated the 
Libyan legend. In this case, as in their legend of the birth 
of Zeus already noticed, we may suppose that, proud of 
their aboriginal antiquity, they were jealous to assert their 
country’s claims to be the birth-place of Hellenic divinities. 
Now the belief which the passages just quoted express that 
Libya was the land with which the name Tpiroyéveta was 
properly associated, is quite consistent with the theory that 
the term came into vogue first from Boeotia. For it is prima 
facie absurd that Homer should have called the goddess Tpuro- 
yeveta because of her association with a river in Libya: but he 
may well have given her this name because of the celebrity 
of her worship at Alalcomenae, where this was a sacred title 
arising from the stream Triton that flowed near her temple *. 
It would appear from Homer that for the North Greeks the 
title 'AAaAkouevgts Абў» had an especial sanctity, and the 
no less famous worship of Athena Itonia flourished not far 
from this stream". The fame of these two worships may 
have spread the name Tptroyéveta over the rest of Boeotia, 
and then it may have been carried by the settlers of Cyrene, 
some of whom were mythically connected with the Minyae and 
Thebes, to their new city in Libya; and it is evidently from 
Cyrene that the tale of the Libyan Athena ‘ Trito-born' was 
diffused over the Greek world. For it is clear from Herodo- 
tus 161 that the colonists found among the Libyans a worship 
of a goddess who was served by armed maidens and who was 
probably of a warlike character. This and her maidenhood 
suggested to them to identify her with their own goddess. She 
was also apparently a water-divinity like the Syrian Atergatis, 
or—as the Cyrenaic Greeks may have expressed it—a daughter 
of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis*. Whether the lake or 
river already had some Libyan name that recalled to the 


* Cf the name of a fountain in Arca- оЇкеобаг) — founded, according to the 


dia— AAaA«opevelas myn Paus. 8. 12. 7. 

һ So closely associated was this par- 
ticular stream with Athena that there 
was an ancient tradition of a city that 
once existed оп its banks, named 'A05vat 
—Strabo, 407 of 5'"EXevotva xai `Абђиаѕ 
тард тди Tpírova morapóv (ymeXápBavov 


legend, by Cecrops, when he ruled 
Boeotia, and afterwards swallowed up. 
This seems like a fiction of the Athen- 
ians who recognized the great antiquity 
of Athena's worship on the Triton and 
desired to connect their own with that 
river. * Paus. 1. 14. 6. 
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colonists the name * Triton' familiar to them in their own 
country, or whether, finding there a native goddess akin to 
Athena and worshipped by the water, they at once applied to 
the goddess and the water the names that were associated 
with Alalcomenae, is a question of slight importance. Ineither 
case the Greco-Libyan Tritogeneia would be an offshoot of 
the Boeotian*. We may even believe that if any country was 
associated with any legend of Athena, the name Tritonis or 
Triton would tend to attach to any lake or river there: as 
for instance we hear of a Tritonis in Pallene, the land of the 
Gigantomachy !$ &; and when a city or locality claimed to 
be the birth-place of the goddess, a lake or river of this name 
would probably be found in the neighbourhood, from a desire 
to emulate Alalcomenae. Or the process may have been the 
opposite to this: in many parts of Greece water may have 
been so named from an old word that at any early time had 
disappeared from the ordinary language: then, when the river 
Triton and the worship at Alalcomenae had given rise to 
a celebrated sacred name of Athena, other localities would 
associate themselves with the legend of Athena where this 
common name for water occurred. To the instances already 
given others may be added; the Cretans, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, claimed that Athena was born from Zeus 
in their land in the sources of the river Triton, and was there- 
fore called Tritogeneia, and the historian declares that there 
still existed a temple of this goddess by the fountain of the 
Cretan stream 161, And we may suppose that the legend of 
Tritogeneia prevailed at a remote time in Achaea, where the 
city Triteia was associated by the local myth with Triteia 
a priestess of Athena, daughter of a certain Triton; probably 
the priestess was none other than Athena herself !5?, It may 
be that occasionally the title suggested some connexion with 
Poseidon ; on the Acropolis of Pheneos in Arcadia, Pausanias 
found a ruined temple of Athena Tprroví(a, and on the same spot 
a bronze archaic statue of Poseidon Hippios; the legend said 
that the latter had been dedicated by Odysseus, who came to 


* This is more or less the view briefly suggested by C. О, Müller, Orchomenos, 
Р. 355. 
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this neighbourhood in quest of some horses which he had lost 
and which he found again еге 1%", Pausanias does not 
suggest that there was any local connexion between the 
worship of Athena and Poseidon. But it is possible that 
the presence of Poseidon's statue suggested the title of 
Tritonia for the goddess. 

In no part of actual Greek religion was there any connexion 
between Pallas and Poseidon that points to an original affinity 
of character. Where their cults existed side by side, as on 
the Acropolis at Athens, at the deme of Colonus and possibly 
at Sunium, at Troezen, Sparta, Asea, and probably Corinth ЇЇ, 
we may suppose that in some of these places there had been 
a final reconciliation of two cults that were often in conflict at 
first. To say that the strife of Athena and Poseidon for the 
Attic land is a symbol of physical changes, an allusion to the 
sea encroaching or the sea receding, is very plausible but 
untrue: we have the analogy of the contest between Helios 
and Poseidon at Corinth, where the physical explanation 
appears even more natural and likely: but we know it to be 
wrong ; for in the first place the territory in dispute between 
the two divinities was Acrocorinthus, a height which 
never in the memory of any Greek had been flooded or 
threatened by the sea, and secondly we have abundant 
evidence of the prevalence of a very ancient Helios-cult at 
Corinth, which paled before the later Ionic worship of 
Poseidon. No doubt there were physical reasons why 
Helios and why Poseidon should be worshipped at Corinth ; 
but the Corinthian legend of this strife, the Delphic legend of 
the contest of Apollo and the Python, of Apollo and Heracles 
for the tripod, the Attic legend of the rivalry of Poseidon and 
Athena, and many other similar theomachies, probably all 
contain the same kernel of historical fact, an actual conflict 
of worships—an earlier cherished by the aboriginal men of 
the locality, and a later introduced by the new settlers. 
Athena was the older goddess of Attica, Poseidon the 
great god of the Ionians?: the strife and the friendship 


Vide Aevue des Etudes grecques, Atiique, К. de Tascher. A view which 
1891, pp. 1-23; Les cultes Joniens en is the exact opposite of that taken in 
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between the two deities on the Acropolis may have been the 
religious counterpart of the conflict and union of the old 
Attic and Tonic elements of the population. 

It is interesting to note how the compromise with the new 
religion was there carried through. The older cult was too 
strong to suffer displacement : Poseidon ranks below Athena 
in the Attic religion. But he is reconciled and made of kin 
to the Athenians by a sort of adoption. Erechtheus was 
a figure that personified the ancient birth and growth of the 
State; and his cult was the heart of the city's life. Before 
the Erechtheum was an altar of Poseidon on which men sacri- 
ficed also to Erechtheus. The god also is present in more 
than one vase representation at the mystic birth of Erich- 
thonius, the ‘double’ of Erechtheus, as a sympathetic observer ; 
lastly. by a bold fiction, he is identified with Erechtheus?, and 
the Boutadae, an agricultural clan who had probably already 
been charged with the worship of the land-hero Erechtheus, 
acquired the new priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus, which 
they maintained throughout the history of Athens !*3-*, 
Thus, as Erechtheus in the form of Erichthonius is in a 
mystic sense the child of Athena, the worship of Poseidon is 
justified by affiliating him also to the goddess: and we can 
illustrate this process of adoption by the myth about the intro- 
duction of the worship of Asclepios and Dionysos. Moreover 


the text appears to be held by Miss at Athens, for the mention in Homer of 


Harrison in Mythology and Monuments, 
р. lix: ‘Poseidon had been in all pro- 
bability established in Athens long 
before Athena came. Опе of the names 
of the great Ionian sea-god was Erech- 
theus, cf lxxvii, &c. I regret that I 
cannot find her arguments convincing. 
We do not know when Athena came to 
Athens; it is more reasonable to believe 
that there never was an Athens so called 
without Athena; and the fair interpreta- 
tion of all the evidence is that she 
was there very long before Poseidon 
came. Nor is there any evidence that 
Poseidon was ever called ’EpexOevs in 
his own right or anywhere else except 


a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, 
‘richest of mortal men, who owned 
mares that Boreas loved’ (ZZ. 20. 222), 
is too doubtful to be called evidence. 
If Erechtheus was the old agiicultural 
god or hero of Attica, who afterwards 
lent his name to Poseidon, we can 
understand why he should be buried, 
as Dionysos and Adonis and other di- 
vinities of vegetation were; but why 
should he be buried, if he were Posei- 
don? 

a Vide Hesych., 'Epex6eis Moger èv 
"Абђуагѕ: Lycophron,158, 431; Apollod, 
3. I5. 1; С.Г. A. т. 387 Посеёёи 
'ЕрєҳӨє?, cf. 111. 805; Strabo, 9, р. 397. 
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the traditions that made Poseidon the father of Theseus and 
of Eumolpus seem to reveal him as an alien and immigrant 
god. Forthe Eumolpidae were regarded as an alien clan from 
North Greece bringing a new cult ; and that there attached to 
this legend the consciousness of a rivalry between Pallas and 
Poseidon is shown in the strange fragment from Euripides' 
Erechtheus: the Attic king sacrifices his daughter to gain 
the victory over Eumolpus, saying, * Eumolpus shall not plant 
on the city's foundations, in place of the olive and the golden 
gorgon, the upright trident, nor shall it be crowned with 
chaplets by the Thracian people, and Pallas nowhere be held 
in honour 1749, 

The joint cult of Pallas and Poseidon at Colonos, ‘the land 
of fair steeds, where Poseidon Hippios and Athena Hippia 
were worshipped at a common altar !! *9, is the most noted 
instance in the land of Attica of this union of divinities. 
Welcker curiously* explains this as though she borrowed 
this name from Poseidon, because of that natural connexion 
of hers with water expressed in the name Tpıroyéveia, and as 
though the latter title had been displaced by Hippia. This 
seems in the highest degree improbable: his reasoning might 
lead one to expect that any of Poseidon's appellatives could 
be casually used for the goddess, whereas this is the only one, 
besides Soter, that they have in common. Again, in the 
myths that explain Athena Hippia, there is rarely a reference 
to Poseidon. We read in Pausanias an Arcadian legend that 
makes no mention of Poseidon, but asserts that she won 
this name because she yoked horses to the chariot in her 
combat with Encelados in the battle of the Giants” °. 
At Olympia, Athena Hippia shared an altar not with 
Poseidon but with Ares Нірріоѕ ??*. In Attica men said that 
she had taught Erichthonius the use of the chariot 5, and that 
though Poseidon, in that trial of their creative power which 
was to decide the issue between the two deities, had produced 
the horse with a stroke of his trident, Athena had yoked him 


> Gótterlehre, 2. 291: * Hippia istan р. 62 (Dindf.) ёх тӯ 'Акротбле бтіош 
die Stelle der Tritogenia getreten.’ THs Oeo? ó 'EpexOebs yéyparta appa 
è Vide Aristides, Panathenaica Schol. — tAasvav. 
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and bridled him. In the story of Corinth, the land of Poseidon, 
it was not the god but the goddess that bridled Pegasos or 
taught Bellerophon the art, and hence in Corinth she was 
worshipped as далынт:< 5. We may believe then that she was 
regarded as powerful in this craft entirely in her own right 
either as a war-goddess or as the most skilled divinity in the 
arts ; and as Poseidon, for independent reasons, was also called 
Hippios, it was natural that their worships should occasionally 
mingle. 

At Troezen we have the same legend as on the Athenian 
acropolis of the rivalry of the two divinities, and the same 
explanation readily occurs ; the reconciled divinities received 
common worship, Poseidon as Basileus, and Athena as Polias 
and Sthenias!" ^. The titles themselves seem to show that the 
whole story is innocent of any physical symbolism, and has 
merely a political and historical sense. The association of 
Athena 'Ayopaía and Tocedév 'Ac$áMios* in the temple at 
Sparta! 4, and of Athena Soteira and Poseidon in the pre- 
historic shrine on Mount Boreion near Asea in Arcadia!" 5, 
is obviously not based on natural identity or affinity of 
character; and in the monuments to be noticed later which 
bring Poseidon and Athena together, or which represent 
the latter with some badge that alludes to the water, no 
recondite physical reference need be sought ; these representa- 
tions may simply allude to the fact that Athena was some- 
times called Tritogeneia, that she was sometimes worshipped 
in the islands and by maritime peoples, and that her temple 
stood sometimes on the coast, or that her worship occasionally 
displaced or was reconciled with the cult of the sea-divinities. 

If there had been any general sense of a natural affinity 
between Athena and Poseidon, it would have been strange 
that neither in the temple nor the precincts of the temple of 
the sea-god at Corinth, the most famed place of his worship 
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* Mentioned by Pausanias among 
other temples held in common at Sparta 
by divinities who had no close natural 
affinity one with the other. Such com- 
mon temple-holdings may often be ex- 
plained by a merely local coincidence of 


VOL. I. 


worship or by the dedication of a deity's 
statue for some special occasion in the 
temple of another, and have too often 
been used to prove this or that physical 
theory about the origin of Greek di- 
vinities. 
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in Greece, where common reverence was paid to so many 
divinities of Poseidon's circle, is there any mention of Athena, 
under any name *. 

Other cult-names, found in different centres of her worship, 
that have been supposed to have had originally a physical 
sense, are 'AAMéa, ‘EAAwrls, "OpOadpiris, and "Oyya. The wor- 
ship of Athena Alea was in high repute in Arcadia 5; her 
temple at Tegea was built and embellished with sculpture 
by Scopas, and remains of great worth have in recent years 
been discovered there. We hear of a monument erected to 
her near Amyclae, and of her shrines at Mantinea and Alea; 
and Pausanias gives many instances of the respect paid to her 
asylum. 

The usual explanation of the word is that it means mild 
warmth, as àAéa is used for a sunny corridor, and that it was 
derived from a root that is found in efAn; but this doubtful 
derivation would only have weight if we found anything in 
the rites or legends of Athene 'Алёа that corresponded to this 
conception. As regards the rites, we know nothing except that 
she was served by a boy-priest, and that games called ’Adeaia 
were held in her honour. But the legend of Auge Heracles 
and Telephos is connected partly with Athena Alea, and is sup- 
posed by Welcker and Preller to contain some allusion to the 
powers of light. This physical interpretation, however, is in 
the highest degree doubtful and confused, and as usual is dis- 
covered by etymological speculation on names ; and the only 
connexion between Athena and this Arcadian legend of the 
birth, exposure, and migration of Telephos is the fact that 
Auge was her priestess and incurred her wrath by bearing 
a son in her temple. Now, granting that possibly some 
forgotten solar or astral meaning lies hidden in the legend, 
we can easily see how Athena could be brought into the 
myth about these personages without having any part in 
this physical symbolism. Telephos, whatever his original 
function may have been, came to be regarded at an early 
time as a national hero, the leader of an Arcadian migration: 
it was necessary then that he should be patronized in some 


a Vide Paus. 2. chs. І and 2. 
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way by one of the great goddesses of Arcadia, and so he 
was born in the temple of Athena Alea. At any rate, it 
is quite clear that the Arcadians in historical times did not 
consciously associate her with divinities of the sun or the 
moon or stars. In her own temple, which Pausanias describes, 
they grouped her with Asclepios and Hygieia, whose statues, 
carved by Scopas, stood close by the temple-image !? °. 
Among all the passages in Pausanias and other writers that 
refer to her this is the only one that gives us any clue as to 
the character of Athena Alea ; for it is clear that the goddess 
is regarded as having some relation with the divinities of 
health, and it may be that the title expressed this idea*. 
From the same point of view we may with some probability 
explain her relations with Auge; it may well be that the 
latter was more than a mere daughter of the ancient royal 
house at Tegea, and was in fact an aboriginal goddess of 
Arcadia, connected possibly with Artemis. But why, because 
the word means in some sense ‘light, was she necessarily 
the moon? It is true that she was put into a boat by a 
ruthless parent and sent over the sea, and perhaps savages 
living near the sea have imagined that something like this 
happens to the moon. But if a moon-goddess, why was 
Auge identified with a goddess of child-birth, and why did 
her most ancient idol possess the form of a kneeling woman 
supposed to be in the act of bringing-forth, so that the Tegeatae 
named Eileithyia Atyn ё» yóvacı”? Very uncouth statues 
have been found a few years ago of this kneeling divinity *, 
and if one such image was at any early period dedicated in the 
temple of Athena, this dedication, and the form of the image, 
and the desire to affiliate Telephos to some ancient goddess 
of the land, may have given rise to the aetiological myth 
of Auge bearing Telephos in the temple of Athena?. And 


а Or 'AMéa may have no character- * Vide Eileithyia, p. 614, note b. 
istic sense at all: Aleos was an abor- 3 The myth in its further course may 
iginal hero of this locality, and Athene also be aetiological : the Arcadian mi- 
may have taken his name in order to gration bears the worship of Auge across 
adopt him and his children; vide Paus. the sea to Mysia, and the myth tries to 
8. 4. account for Auge traversing the sea. 

> Paus. 8. 48, 5. Vide Aphrodite-chapter, p. 638, note a. 
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the goddess of child-birth would naturally be regarded as 
a ministrant of Athena Alea interpreted as Athena "Ty/ea. 
For some interpreters of Greek religion, a goddess of child- 
birth is inevitably also a moon-goddess. But in the case of 
Auge, a cautious person might abide by the lower and 
terrestrial sense, which has the advantage of being vouched 
for by some ancient authority. At least we are safe in saying 
that Athena Alea, so far as she is known to us, reveals none 
of the traits of a goddess of light. 

Are these found in her worship as 'EAAXwrís at Corinth, 
where under this name she was honoured with а torch-race??s^» 
It has been thought by Welcker * to belong to the same root 
as Elidevia, or EiAnvia, a name attached to Athena at Meta- 
pontum in a worship connected by legend with Epeios or 
Philoctetes. The cult of Hellotis appears to have existed also 
at Marathon, and we might think that the epithet was here 
derived from the marshes». Another explanation connects 
these cult-names with the root of oéAas and «Ат, denoting 
warmth and light, as we hear of torches in the ritual of 
Athena Hellotis. The explanations given by the scholiast 
on Pindar 20% are instructive. He tells us that the games 
*EAAcria were held at Corinth in honour of Athena Hellotis, 
and that a torch-race formed part of them; for when the 
Dorians took Corinth, а maiden named Hellotis took refuge 
in Athena's temple; the conquerors set fire to it and she 
perished in the flames; the angry goddess sent a pestilence 
and demanded a new temple and propitiation. Hence 
originated the temple and games to Athena Hellotis. We 
have here the common process of a myth being fashioned to 
explain a name or rite. The scholiast suggests the alternative 
explanation that the worship came from the marshes of 
Marathon. Others referred it to the legend that Bellerophon 
captured (éAeiv) Pegasus near this temple at Corinth. 

The name Eidevia is no less mysterious ?'. [t appears in 
the present text of Aristotle in the form of “EAAnvia, a very 
intelligible epithet of the Hellenic goddess; but this must be 
due to a change made by a later copyist who found the word 

Welcker, Griechische Gótterlehre, 1. p. 307. b Cf. "Adpotírg & dass. 
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unintelligible as Aristotle wrote it, for Aristotles own 
explanation proves that he wrote EiAevía or ElAnvia, since he 
derives it from elAew or «Аоба in the sense of being cooped 
up in a place, and he tells a story about Epeios being kept in 
Metapontum against his will and founding the temple. The 
same explanation of ElAevia and much the same legend are 
given by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, quoting 
from Lycophron, except that Philoctetes is the founder in this 
version. 

One thing that is made quite clear from all this is that the 
Greeks themselves were quite ignorant of the meaning of these 
words: so that it cannot help us to answer in the affirmative 
the more important question whether in any historic period of 
Greek religion Athena was regarded as a light-divinity. Nor 
can it much increase our belief that she had originally some- 
thing to do with the celestial lights. For even if the deriva- 
tion from eéAas were sure, the words may refer to the fire kept 
burning in her temple, or to the use of fire in the handicrafts. 
The temple of EiAevía at Metapontum seems to have been 
consecrated to the goddess of the arts, the legend recording 
that Epeios, the builder of the Trojan horse, raised it to 
propitiate Athena when she demanded from him the imple- 
ments of his work. The use and attribute of fire in some way 
connects her with her fellow-craftsman Hephaestos ; to find 
for it any non-terrestrial sense, we must travel beyond the 
limits of historic Greek religion. The most important of 
the torch-races at Athens were those run in honour of 
Prometheus Hephaestos and Athena, the divinities of the 
arts being honoured thus in the same fashion. It is safest, 
then, to consider that the fire of Athena refers usually to her 
arts or to her ritual. Or Athena might possibly have 
acquired this name “EAAwris by taking over the ritual of some 
sun-worship indigenous in Corinth; and thus the name, even 
if we were convinced that it designated the goddess of light 


? Note the passage in Aristides (Dind. ^ Rhodians in Pindar shows: cf. Plutarch 
I, р. 50): каї uiv kal Épmvpós ye dpa Quaest. Graec. 3, the priestess of Athena 
"Аби kai "Нфаістф *yevóuevos (Aióvv- called $mekkavorpla, бтї moietrai. туд 
тоз). The offerings to Athena were 6vaías xal iepoupyias &morpomaíovs. 
usually éuzvpa, as the legend about the 
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and heat, need not have arisen from anything proper to the 
character of the goddess. But it is quite possibly non- 
Hellenic. Athenaeus and the author of the Etymologicum 
Magnum connect the name and the feast with Europa, and 
the latter writer suggests that a Phoenician name Лота, sig- 
nifying maiden, is the source of the word: and there seems some 
force in Baethgen's theory* that Athena ‘EAAwris represents 
the Syro-Arabian goddess Allat, the Phoenician Elloti, who 
is elsewhere identified with Athena. Non-Hellenic elements 
in the early religion of Corinth have already been noted ; 
possibly the story of the maiden burnt alive in the temple 
preserves a vague reminiscence of human sacrifice by fire in 
the worship of Athena Hellotis, a rite derivable from Moloch- 
worship. 

The title 'Auapía, which was once attached to Athena in 
Achaea, may have been derived from the association of her 
worship with Zeus ‘Aydptos, and need not in the first 
instance have been applied to her as a goddess of the bright 
sky. Even as an appellative of Zeus the term seems to have 
lost its physical sense at a comparatively early period °. 

Other arguments for interpreting Athena as originally a 
goddess of the light, or of the moon, are slender enough. The 
curious view attributed to Aristotle, that she was a personal 
form of the moon, appears also in a passage, that is scarcely 
meant to be taken seriously, in Plutarch’s тері rod просётоу rijs 
EXevjvgs*. This only illustrates what any philosopher might 
possibly say, and uncritical physical explanations of the per- 
sonages of the Greek religion were common enough among the 
Stoics. According to Suidas the same view was held by the 
historian Istrus 1" on the ground of some connexion between 
Athena and the Attic month, Tpiroyévera being connected 
with the third day of the month, and with the three phases of 
the moon ; but no serious argument could be derived from 
such philology. 

Of still less value for the purpose of this theory are thc 
arguments drawn from the worship of Athena Oévbepkiüs at 


? Beiträge sur semit. Religionsgeschichte, р. 59. b Vide Zeus ™, p. 43. 
© P. 938 b Seaguny 'A0gvàv Aeyopévgv кай o9cav. 
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Argos and 'O$8aAgiris at Sparta, epithets referring to the 
*keen-eyed' goddess?5?. The legends about these cults 
show no trace of any belief that the ‘eye’ was the eye of 
the sun or moon. The piercing brightness of the eye is 
part of the purely human conception of the goddess; and 
has nothing more to do with celestial phenomena than has 
the languishing eye of Aphrodite. And it is probable that 
"OpOadpiris and ’Ofvdsepxijs are cult-names derived from the 
appearance of the idols, which may have had the same yAavkà 
éujara as were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens. 
The light-blue flashing eye seemed to Cicero to belong to the 
artistic ideal of Міпегуа * The explanatory legends would 
arise naturally from the cult-names themselves. 

Actual evidence then of this lunar theory from ritual and 
worship does not exist*; and the archaeological facts that 
Welcker quotes in support of it are quite trifling : for instance, 
a black-figured vase, on which Athena is depicted wearing 
a peplos embellished with stars, or certain coins of Athens 
showing the head of Pallas on the reverse and the owl with 
the crescent-moon. But the star pattern on the peplos is 
a mere mechanical device, and the crescent with the owl 
tells us nothing about the character of the Pallas on the other 
side of the coin, and may be merely a symbol of the bird of 
night. To say that it expresses the belief that Pallas was the 
moon-goddess* is to contradict all the overwhelming negative 
evidence derived from the monuments and the literature of 
the fifth century. 

It may be asked, why did this belief arise in certain later 
writers of antiquity, if there was nothing in native Greek 
literature cult or art to support it? It might naturally 
have arisen from the 6eokpacía of the last three centuries 


а Some conclusions have been drawn 
from the identity which two scholiasts 
assert (Schol. ZZ. 2. 722; Schol. Soph. 
Phil. 194, 1326) of Athena and Chryse 
the Lemnian goddess. But Chryse, in 
spite of her name, is not proved to have 
been a moon-divinity ; and in any case 
she may have been a foreign goddess, 


perhaps resembling Athena only in her 
warlike or maidenly character. 

> This view of Welcker’s about the 
meaning of the crescent on Attic coins 
has not yet been wholly abandoned; 
M. Svoronos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1894, p. 121, maintains it still, but 
without any criticism, 
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B.C, that most unscientific tendency in Greek theory, and 
possibly from the confusion of Athena with Isis. Plutarch ® 
speaks of the temple of Athena in Sais, ijv kal "low vouilovow, 
and the goddess at Sais seems to have been conspicuous for 
her wisdom and purity. Now Isis was sometimes regarded 
as the goddess of the lower world, but more often as a 
moon-goddess, and Plutarch explains her àydAgara kepaoópa 
in reference to the moon, and this lunar aspect of her is very 
obvious in the fervid descriptions of Apuleius. 

It is interesting to read Eusebius’ condemnation® of the 
theorists of his day, who were always translating mythic 
personages into physical facts, gegiaeuévov xai ойк Аў 
тёр џудоу Tov ка\\әютісиди elonynodpueroL. 

The stronghold of the physical theory has always been 
the two myths of the birth of Athena and the slaying of 
the Gorgon. The treatise of the Stoic Diogenes Babylonius 
de Minerva, in which according to Cicero he gave a phy- 
siological explanation of the birth, separating it from 
myth 4, has not come down to us. We need regret it only 
because it might have been interesting to see whether he 
was more successful in the ‘physiology’ of this matter than 
modern writers have been* What chiefly puzzles the 
unprepossessed inquirer, as Mr. Lang has observed, is the 
pliancy with which the myth of the birth can be adapted 
to suit many different interpretations. Whether Athena is 
regarded as the thunder or the lightning, the aether or 
the dawn, she can leap from the head of Zeus with equal 
appropriateness. But let any one take whichever he pleases 
of these various hypotheses and then work it out rigorously 
through point to point of the myth, and he will stumble 
on hopeless inconsistencies. 

Now if, without any hypothesis to start with, one looks at 
the descriptions of the birth in the ancient poets and mytho- 


^ De Lsid. et Oszr. § 9. wbo says that Zeus hid the unbom 
b Metam. 11. 3. Athena in a cloud and then split it 
с Praef. Ev. 2. 16. open with the lightning, is intended also 
a De Nat. Deor. І. 15, 41. no doubt to express a physical symbo- 


e The form of the myth given by lism. 
Aristocles (Schol Pind. OZ 7. 66), 
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graphers, опе is soon assured that they are not conscious of 
using language that could be taken to convey any allusion to 
a thunderstorm or to any other of the striking phenomena 
of nature. If we notice first the more embellished recitals 
of the great event, we find some fervid lines in the Homeric 
hymn to Athena: she is born from the holy head of 
Zeus ‘holding the golden-gleaming weapons of war’; the 
gods stand astonished ‘as she springs from the immortal head 
brandishing her keen spear’; heaven and earth are troubled, 
the sea rises up like a wall, and the sun stays in his course: 
until she lays aside from her shoulders the godlike weapons, 
and Zeus rejoices. The poet does not mention thunder, which 
would be a strange omission if he were trying to give a highly 
imaginative picture of a thunderstorm in personal metaphor. 
Of far higher poetry is Pindar’s terse narrative, * when through 
Hephaestus' arts and his bronze-bound axe, Athena sprang 
down the crest of her father's head, and shouted with an 
exceeding great cry, and heaven and mother earth shuddered 
before her’ (OX. 7. 38). 

This is full of Pindaric splendour ; but where is the remotest 
allusion to a phenomenon of nature, unless whenever a deity 
is said to cry aloud with an exceeding great cry, the speaker 
must be supposed to mean only that it thundered? Later on 
Pindar records the legend that at the goddess' birth Zeus 
snowed gold upon the Rhodians, who placed the miracle in 
their island and may well have explained their prosperity 
by saying that Zeus distributed largesse on the occasion. 
A lost poem of Stesichorus treated of this theme, as we 
are told by a scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius (1. 1310) that 
Stesichorus was the first who spoke of Athena springing in 
full panoply from the head of Zeus*. 

In Lucian’s account the new-born goddess ‘leaps and 
dances a war-dance and shakes her shield, and brandishes 
her spear, and is filled with ecstasy °, but there is no accom- 
paniment of a storm. 

Even Philostratos, in his turgid account of the picture of 


a The scholiast was either ignorant of the poem of ‘Homer,’ or considered 
it as a later work. > Gedy Ardàoyor 8. 
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the ’A@nvas yovai*, fond as he is of finding remote allusions in 
his subjects and of searching after effective imagery, gives us 
hardly any meteorological phrases. Не says, indeed, that 
her panoply was like the rainbow, but he fails to discover the 
secret. All the divinities are bidden to attend the birth, even 
the rivers and the nymphs, and they all stand astonished : 
Zeus pants with pleasure: even Hera shows no indignation. 

In the dry account of Apollodorus there is clearly no 
symbolism intended. 

I have dwelt at some length on this absence of any inten- 
tional second meaning in these accounts, because this is not 
made sufficiently clear in Preller and Roscher’s comments. 
In the frequent artistic representations of the scene a physical 
symbolism is still less easy to discover: and if we raise a ques- 
tion about the imagination of the average Greek, there is not 
the faintest sign that he ever associated a thunder-storm 
when it occurred, or the blue sky when the weather cleared, 
with Athena or Athena's birth. 

It may be admitted then that these poetical descriptions 
do not consciously express the physical fact to which they 
have been supposed to allude. Therefore, to make them serve 
Preller and Roscher’s theory, we must regard their highly 
wrought phrases as mere survivals of an ancient poetical 
symbolic diction that did more clearly express it. 

But what traces are there of any primitive account con- 
taining this symbolism and becoming stereotyped? Homer 
knew that Zeus was the sole parent, but he does not dwell on 
the occurrence. Hesiod gives a rather full narrative which 
will be noticed in detail directly, and which is altogether 
destitute of the imagery of the Pindaric ode or the Homeric 
hymn: there is no reference to the axe of Prometheus or of 
Hephaestos, none to the leaping forth of the goddess in full 
armour and with ‘an exceeding loud cry? In fact the sym- 
bolical language on which modern theorists partly rely is not 
found before the date of the Homeric hymn. Have we any 
right, then, to say that the phrases in that hymn or in the 
Pindaric ode are a survival of an older symbolism, or that 


а Imagines, 2. 27. 
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these poets were graced with a special revelation? It is more 
natural to say that, as the Greek imagination dwelt on the 
great epiphany of Athena, the poets tended to embellish it 
with the richest phraseology, to represent it as a great cosmic 
incident in which the powers of heaven and earth were 
concerned. 

The form in which Hesiod? presents the myth is the most 
instructive. He begins with the story of Zeus swallowing 
Metis, who is described merely as mAetera Gedy eibviav 19 
Ovnrâv àvÜpómov. In this Zeus was following the advice of 
Ouranos and Gaea, who warned him that Metis, who was 
then pregnant with Pallas, would bear after her a son who 
would be king over gods and men. Then Zeus, having per- 
suaded Miris * by means of subtle words, deposited her in his 
maw. It seems that Hesiod is alluding to some story that 
Zeus, by means of his subtle words, persuaded Metis to 
assume some form convenient for swallowing. According to 
a later legend she complacently took the shape of a fly. 
We hear nothing further of Metis, but Pallas Athena 
developed and sprang out through Zeus's head, no doubt 
in the older story without her weapons. 

Now this very naive, and, on the face of it, primitive 
recital, is the great stumbling-block in the way of such 
theories as Preller’s and Roscher's; for no sane interpreter 
can find any phenomenon in the natural world corresponding 
to this drama of the primeval ways of Greek providence. 
And only a person ignorant of primitive folk-lore would 
maintain the Hesiodic version to be later than that of the 
Homeric hymn and the Pindaric ode. The swallowing story 
is a jeu d'esprit of very savage imagination ^, and comes from 
a period older than the Olympian religion. But it does not 
follow that in the very oldest form of this particular Greek 
story Zeus swallowed Metis without a motive, or for no 
other reason than because it was such an act as might be 
expected from a savage god. The clue to a possible explana- 
tion of the growth of this strange tale is given by the word 

^ Theog. 886-900. 
> Vide Mr. Lang's chapter in Custom and Myth on Cronos, p. 53. 
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Metis. In what sense was this term used? Аз regards 
Hesiod himself, it is obvious that this name, personal as it 
is, connoted the abstract sense of thought, as he calls her 
‘the most knowing of the gods and теп.” But Preller refuses 
to believe that this was the original meaning, partly because 
the primitive language does not deal with philosophic or 
abstract terms, and the physical and concrete precede the 
immaterial and abstract. This latter dictum may be true of 
the gradual human development from the beginning of time; 
but to apply it off-hand to the earliest period of Greek life, 
and to maintain that, by the time that the Greeks had become 
a distinct race, their ideas and speech were still confined to 
the range of the physical and concrete, is hazardous enough. 
The data are of course very scanty, but what there is should 
be allowed its weight. It is a mistake to suppose that 
in the mythology of primitive or savage people one must 
not expect any metaphysical or abstract idea underlying 
the personification ; instances are rare, but are forthcoming. 
А very early pre-Homeric Greek was capable of imagining a 
being named ‘Counsel’ or * Wisdom, as he was of imagining 
a deity called Themis or Charis or Nemesis. The various 
stages in this process in Greek religion of personifying ab- 
stractions may be afterwards noted. For the present the 
undoubted antiquity of Themis is sufficient proof that to 
the pre-Homeric Greek Мӯт:ѕ might be a vague being whose 
name meant little more than Thought *. 

In the myths that mention her, it is as Thought or Counsel 
that she appears and operates; and Preller's belief that in 
the earliest story she isa purely physical being, a divinity of 
the water, so that after all it may be interpreted as a cloud- 
myth or sky-myth, is quite baseless. In the ancient records 
she is nowhere said to be an Oceanid ; and we have no right 
to say that she is a being of this element because there is 
a sea-nymph called by the adjectival name 'làvia, ‘ the knowing 
one. The fact that in this earliest and half-savage form of 


» Perhaps originally a Ge-Metis, as wisdom. In Hesiod it is Gaea who 
we hear of a Ge-Themis: the earth as helps Zeus against Cronos; in Apollo- 
the fount of oracles is the source of dorus (1. 2, 1) it is Metis. 
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the legend Athena is the daughter of Metis is a sign that for 
these primitive mythopoeic Greeks their goddess was no mere 
personification of a part of nature, but was already invested 
with a moral and mental character, and especially with the 
non-physical quality of wisdom ; and of course her worship had 
long been in vogue, before it occurred to them to tell a myth 
about her origin. Again, her birth is assisted by Prometheus 
or Hephaestos ; if this detail belongs to the first period of the 
story we have another indication that Athena was already 
a goddess of the arts of life as she was associated with these 
divine artists. Lastly, the swallowing of Metis, inexplicable 
on any physical theory of the 'A6gvàs уораї can be possibly 
explained from the other point ofview. Suppose that Athena 
was already, before this story grew, the chief goddess of 
wisdom, as in the most primitive legends she always appears 
to be: and was also the maiden-goddess of war, averse to 
love: also the goddess that protected the father-right rather 
than the mother-right: and that then like all the other 
Olympians, whatever autonomy each one of them may have 
once enjoyed, she had to be brought into some relation with 
Zeus. Then upon these pre-existing ideas the Greek imagina- 
tion may have worked thus: she has abundant Metis, and is 
the daughter of Metis ; she has all the powers of Zeus, and is 
the very daughter of him ; and she has no feminine weakness, 
and inclines rather to the father than the mother ; therefore 
she was not born in the ordinary way ; this might have 
been if Zeus swallowed her mother. Afterwards, as this 
swallowing-story gained ground, it received a new explana- 
tion, namely, that Zeus swallowed Metis to prevent her 
bearing any more children, as a son would else be born 
stronger than he. It seems very unlikely that this prophecy 
was part of the original story, leading up to the swallowing 
process ; for there would have been other and easier ways of 
cutting short the child-bearing career of Metis. But if the 
fact of Zeus swallowing her was already fixed in the imagina- 
tion, then the story of the prophecy, which was floating about 
the paths of various myths, would do passably well as an 
explanation. It could be taken over from the Cronos-legend 
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where it was much more in place, and it was used again in the 
drama of Peleus and Thetis, where it was perhaps an epic 
addition to the Thessalian myth which only told of their 
national hero winning Thetis on his own account *. 

The above explanation is of course only given as a 
hypothesis: but it has the advantage over the other of 
being suggested by the most ancient form of the legend 
and the most ancient ideas concerning the goddess. 

The other myth that is supposed to prove that Athena was 
originally some physical power is the Gorgon-myth. We 
need not raise the question whether the ordinary Greek, 
when telling this story, was aware of its hidden physical 
meaning, or had the moon or the thunder-cloud in his mind; 
for I believe no theorist has asserted or implied this. It is 
only asserted and generally believed that the story in pre- 
historic times had a meaning as a nature-myth. Апа Roscher 
maintains that the legend of the slaying of Medusa tells us of 
something which the primitive Greek believed to have hap- 
pened to the thunder-cloud, and Preller thinks that it conveys 
to us some ancient opinion about the moon, though 'not the 
moon in its ordinary significance". We may admit or reject 
any of those physical theories, without modifying our view 
concerning the original nature of Pallas Athena. For there 
is no proof at all derivable from the legend as given in the 
most ancient authorities that she is essentially and directly 
concerned with the slaying of Medusa. Hesiod is our first 
authority, and he does not mention Athena's presence or 
participation in the feat; nor did she appear in the represen- 
tations of Medusa's death on the chest of Cypselus and the 
throne of Bathycles ; though some of the earliest vases show 
her standing behind Perseus as he flies. Perseus is one of 
her favourite heroes, and she may be there merely to encourage 
him, as she is interested in all heroic achievements. In fact, 
the story of her interest in Medusa's death, and of her 

^ Vide Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- ^ possible that in some of the late pic- 
kulte, 2. p. 46. turesque representations of the Gorgon's 

> Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 5. head, the face is meant to have some 


676, also thought that the Gorgon meant faint resemblance to the face of the 
the moon, and so did Plutarch. It is moon. 
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receiving the head from Perseus, is very probably an aetio- 
logical myth, invented to explain her wearing the Gorgoneum 
as a badge. Prof. Furtwängler, in his excellent article in 
Roschers Lexicon on the types of the Gorgoneum in art, 
mentions the fact that this does not strictly appear in monu- 
ments earlier than the seventh century, and he doubts whether 
there is any earlier literary evidence than this that Athena 
wore it as a badge, or that it was ever used as an emblem 
of terror before the seventh century. For he regards the two 
passages in the Z/iad, the one in Bk. 11. lines 35-36, where 
the Gorgoneum is mentioned on Agamemnon's shield *, the 
other in 5. 741, where it is described as on the aegis of Athene, 
as interpolations though of comparatively early date. There 
are other reasons besides those which he urges against the 
claim of these passages to belong to the earliest form of 
the poem °. Still the passage in the eleventh book must have 
been worked into the /Zad before the construction of the 
chest of Cypselus, for the artist who carved the figure of 
Agamemnon on this work appears to have been inspired by 
the Homeric description. In any case the view I have put 
forward about the reason of Athena's association with Medusa 
is tenable, for we have evidence that the Gorgoneum was used 
as an emblem of terror and was worn by Athena at least 
as early as the seventh century B.C. Апа we have no trace 
of any earlier legend or cult in which Athena was called 
l'opyoóóvos or Горуёлт or brought into essential connexion 
with Medusa before she could have begun to wear her head 
as a badge on her breast. 

That the Gorgon was originally merely the double of Athena 
herself, personifying the darker side of her character, is a view 
held by О. Jahn? and recently maintained by Dr. Mayer 4, 
It rests on no other evidence than that Athena and Gorgo 
have some relations with Poseidon, and that Athena was once 
possibly called l'opyó—namely, in a passage in the Helene ® of 
Euripides, 1315, of which the reading has been doubted. 


a l'opyà BXocvpümis ёттєфаушто, Aei- © Annal. dell Instit. 1851, р. 170. 
уду дєркорёут, тєрї 8 Aciuds re Sóflos тє. 3 Die Giganten, p. 190. 
b Vide Bergk, Lzteraturgeschichte, о & © éyxe Горүй mávonAos, 


р. боо. 
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If the reading were proved sound, we could regard the 
word as an abbreviation of Topy@ms ; or we could say that 
the badge has been put for the goddess, as in the fragment 
quoted above from the Lrechtheus. Горудті would be а 
natural epithet of the goddess who wore the Gorgon's head, 
which was originally given her by the early artists probably 
as an emblem of terror, because she was pre-eminently the 
war-goddess and the guardian of the city walls, on which 
similar emblems were sometimes hung. Thus we may 
explain the story that was told by the men of Tegea, a 
favourite city of the goddess, that Athena had given to their 
ancient king, the son of Aleos, a lock of Medusa's hair, 
whereby the city became impregnable *. 

The epithet Topyoddvos, which was never а cult-titlc, and 
the legend, recorded by Euripides? and not known to be 
earlier than the fifth century, that Athena herself had slain 
the Gorgon, might naturally have arisen from the constant 
occurrence of the Gorgoneum on her breast, and from the 
patriotic pride of the Athenians who desired to exalt the fame 
of their goddess and ignored the Argive legend of Perseus. 
A vase-painting of the fifth century? has perhaps been rightly 
interpreted by Heydemann as the pursuit of Medusa by 
Athena. Another legend which obviously arose from the 
mere artistic representation said that Athena's anger was 
kindled against Medusa because the goddess was jealous of 
her beauty ; but this story could not be earlier than the latter 
part of the fourth century, when Medusa's countenance had 
become invested with an ideal beauty, and was no longer an 
image of mere physical terror. 

The aegis of Athena is another badge that has been 
supposed to allude to the thunder-cloud, but reasons have 
already been given against this supposition 2, and in favour 
of the belief that in the Athena-cult it was regarded merely 
as a battle-charm, and was a sacred object that was used for 
the purification of temples and as an aid to childbirth 9". 


а Roscher interprets this as a kind of © Lenormant, Élite Cér. 1. 75, and 
*thunder-magic' : vide Paus. 8. 47, 5. Arch. Zeit. 1868, p. 6. 
> Vide Eur. Joz 987. 3 Vide Zeus-chapter, pp. 97-100. 
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There appears, then, no evidence to convince us that Athena 
was ever worshipped merely as a nature-goddess, personifying 
or controlling a special part of the physical world. But it is 
also evident that at Athens she came into some contact with 
the earth-goddess, and acquired certain functions as a deity 
of vegetation. For in the first place, the epithets “AyAavpos * 
and IIáràpocos were sometimes attached to her 22% ??^ *, These 
are also the names of the daughters of Cecrops, who had 
been appointed to nurse the infant Erichthonios: the earth 
was his mother, and "AyAavpes and Ilár»óposos are natural 
descriptive titles of the earth-goddess, who certainly enjoyed 
an ancient worship on the Acropolis of Athens. To reconcile 
her cult with Athena’s, it may well have happened that the 
latter goddess was given two of her titles, and there is no 
reason to say that originally Pandrosos and Athena were 
the same. These daughters of Cecrops, whether originally 
nymphs of the earth or forms of the earth-goddess, are 
brought into religious connexion with Athena in more ways 
than one. The Arrhephori or Hersephori®, the maidens 
trained in the service of Athena, and living near the temple of 
Athena Polias, ministered to her as well as to Pandrosos ** 
And in the sacred rite which they performed for Athena, to 
whom they brought a mysterious offering by an underground 
passage from the temple of Aphrodite ё Кутогѕ ©, the fruits of 
the earth appear to have been in some way consecrated to 
her 94, In the shrine of Aglauros on the Acropolis, the 
Athenian ephebi took the oath of loyalty to the state, and 
thus the cult of Aglauros mingled with the city-cult of 
Athena Polias?. And the curious ritualistic law mentioned 


a It is sometimes doubted whether the Ња Herse is an unreal personage de- 
word is “AyAavpos or “Aypavdos: both veloped from the title of the ‘Еротфёро, 
names could eqnally well refer to a god- is probable enough. 
dess or nymph of vegetation ; but there с In Mythology and Monuments of 
seems better authority for “AyAavpos, as Athens (Harrison and Verrall, рр. xxxiv, 
the inscriptions only give this form: xxxv) it is snggested, for good reasons, 
vide Corp. Ins. Gr. 7716, 7718, but that the sacred things which the maidens 
cf. Steph. Byz. ’Aypavay' Sos тїз carried in the box were little images of 


"Epex8ní8os фил. the young of animals (£pag) —offerings 
> Miss Harrison's view expressed in {о the earth-goddess to secure fertility. 
the Hellenic Journal of 1891, p. 351, 3 Different forms of the oath or 
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by Harpocration 2° illustrates once more the close connexion 
between Athena and the earth-goddess or the earth-nymph : 
‘if any one sacrifices an ox to Athena, it is necessary also to 
sacrifice a sheep to Pandora, and this sacrifice was called an 
ézíBoiv. Pandora was a title of the earth-goddess; but 
Bekker proposes the reading Пардрбоф for Ilavódpa, which is 
a probable emendation, for we have no other mention of 
Pandora in Athena's cult, and according to Aristophanes ?* ^ 
the sacrifice to Pandora would be the first rather than the 
second act in ritual. This double offering of oxen and sheep 
on the Acropolis is mentioned in the //ad, and appears as 
part of the Panathenaic festival on the frieze of the Parthenon. 

'The bull and the cow, sheep, swine and goat are animals 
naturally offered to the agricultural goddess, and these were 
all sacrificed to Athena, the goat being usually tabooed but 
chosen as an exceptional victim for her annual sacrifice on 
the Acropolis!!7. The familiar serpent of Athena, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have 
been a symbol of the ancient earth-goddess, whose worship 
was merged in that of Athena ; and we may support this view 
by the legend of the Kvypeddns бф, the serpent that was 
driven out of Salamis and entered the service of Demeter, 
the later form of Gaia °. 

These then are some of the reasons for supposing that the 
worship of Athena at a very early date absorbed many of the 
rites and ideas proper to the very ancient worship of Gaia in 
Attica^; and this could happen without an original affinity 
of nature existing between the two goddesses but through 


different parts of it are given by Pollux 
and by Plutarch?c, According to the 
former the formula was, *I will not dis- 
grace the arms entrusted me, 1 will not 
desert my comrade, I will defend the 
temples and holy things of the land alone 
and with others, I will obey the estab- 
lished ordinances. J  Plutarch's 
formula includes some curious words 
referring to the maintenance of agricul- 
ture, an oath appropriate enough in the 
worship of the earth-goddess. 

^ Strabo, 393. Similarly, the Apolline 


religion may have dispossessed a worship 
of the earth-snake at Delphi, where Gaia 
and Ge-Themis had reigned before 
Apollo, and religious atonement con- 
tinued through later times to be made 
to the Python. 

b This is also the opinion forcibly 
expressed in Mommsen's - Heortologie, 
рр. 5, 9, 10, and this is the least assail- 
able part of his theory, which sometimes 
carries the physical interpretation of 
the Erechtheus-worship far beyond the 
evidence. 
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external historical causes. It is noticeable at the same time 
that none of the savage or cruel ritual commonly practised in 
primitive earth-worship to ensure fertility was ever associated 
with Athena. This agricultural character of hers is entirely 
at one with her civilizing function ; according to Aristides* it 
was she who taught men the use of the plough, and the 
rhetorician could have appealed to certain cults and cult- 
names to support his statement. He mentions the functionary 
called Bov(íygs, ‘the ox-yoker, as belonging to the service 
on the Acropolis; and we are told by Aeschines that the 
priestess of Athena Polias was taken from the family of 
the Eteobutadae. According to a scholiast on Lycophron ®, 
an Athena Boarmia, the yoker of oxen, was worshipped 
in Boeotia». 

Lastly, the details given us about some of the ancient festivals 
at Athens, the IIAvrrijpua, the 'Qoxodópia, and the religious rite 
of the Прохаристтра, afford many illustrations of the primitive 
agricultural life of Attica under the patronage of Athena. And 
we see how naturally her worship touches at many points with 
that of Demeter Persephone and Dionysos. 

The 'Qexo$ópia, about which we hear something from 
Athenaeus and Hesychius, appears to have been a ritual 
performed in the worship of Athena Sciras at Phaleron. 
* Aristodemos tells us that at the feast of Sxippd there was 
a running-contest of youths at Athens: and they ran having 
in their hands a vine-spray with grapes, and the course was 
from the temple of Dionysos to that of Athena Sciras* This 
is the statement of Athenaeus?'^!, According to Hesychius, 
the spot at Phaleron* where the temple of Athena Sciras 


а Vol. І. p. 20 (Dindorf). 


white chalk rock, and according to 
> Cf. the epithet TavposóAos attached 


Strabo (393) the ancient name of Sala- 


to Athena? 

* Aristodemus appears to have con- 
fused the >кгрра with the Oschophoria ; 
the latter could not have been part of 
the former festival, as they were held at 
different times of the year. 

4 The temple at Phaleron may have 
been an offshoot of the temple and 
worship of Athena Sciras on Salamis?'e. 
Most probably the name refers to the 


mis was Zwipás. These are the only two 
temples of Athena Sciras that can be 
proved to have existed. The supposed 
temple of Athena Sciras at Skiron on 
the sacred way to Eleusis has been 
shown by Prof. Robert, after a careful 
examination of the evidence, to be a 
fiction (Athena Skivas und die Skiro- 
horien, Berlin). The best authorities 
are silent concerning it а, and it is only 
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stood was called the Oschophorium. That this rite in honour 
of Athena had a Dionysiac character may have been one 
reason that gave rise to the legend in Plutarch *, who refers 
its institution to Theseus and Ariadne. Perhaps the epithet 
Kiooata, by which Athena was known on the Acropolis of 
Epidauros”, may also refer to some conjunction of Athene 
and Dionysos. The проҳар:стӯрго, if the records are correct, 
reveals this agricultural character of the goddess still more 
clearly. According to Suidas, *at the end of winter, when the 
ear was beginning to grow, all the magistrates of Athens 
sacrificed to Athena, and the sacrifice was called троҳароттра: 
Lycurgus in his speech on the priestly office speaks of * the 
most ancient sacrifice commemorating the return of the 
goddess, and called тпроҳар:стураа 28.”°° The robos ris Oeo 
must refer to the return of Persephone, yet no doubt Suidas 
is right in connecting the sacrifice with Athena, for his 
statement is confirmed by the author in Bekker's Anecdota”; 
Lycurgus only gives the occasion or season of the sacrifice 
to Athena, namely, ‘ the resurrection of Persephone,’ that is, 
the sprouting of the corn. 

During the feast of the Plynteria, the festival of Athena 
which has been already described, it was the custom to bear 
through the streets a string of figs, a ceremony called 


mentioned by Pollux ?^" and by Eusta- 
thius (Od. 1397. 10), both drawing from 
the same source, probably Suetonius 
тєрї тай@у; and it is mentioned by 
them as a resort of gamblers who played 
dice there. The statement is in itself 
incredible; Stephanus of Byzantium 
speaks only of the place called Skiros 
as a haunt of these bad characters, but 
does not mention any temple of Athena 
Sciras there; it is probable that Sue- 
tonius has confused the name of this 
place on the Eleusinian Way with the 
name of the temple at Phaleron. Prof. 
Robert further tries to show that there 
is no sufficient authority for connecting 
Athena Sciras directly with the Skiro- 
phoria or Skira festival at all: the 
scholiast on Aristophanes? *, whois the 


only writer who explicitly connects her 
with it, admits that others regarded the 
Skirophoria as a festival of Demeter and 
Kore: his own opinion, and the more 
doubtful statement of Photius” ^, weigh 
little against the authority of Lysima- 
chides, whom Harpocration quotes?! *?, 
and who nowhere speaks of Athena 
Sciras in his account of this festival, but 
only ofthe priestess of Athena Polias who 
took part in the procession. The Skiro- 
phoria had certainly some connexion 
with Demeter and Persephone "*', 5! ; 
and it appears that Athena Polias played 
her part in this as in other ceremonies 
connected with the divinities of vegeta- 
tion. 
^ Theseus, 23. 
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“Hynrnpia 21; and the cultivation of the fig-tree, elsewhere 
regarded as a gift of Demeter to Phytalos*, appears to 
have been here attributed to the teaching of Athena. 

But no art of cultivation is so closely bound up with the 
ancient Attic worship of Athena as the cultivation of the 
olive. No reason need be drawn from symbolism, such as 
Welcker attempts, or any other esoteric source to explain this; 
the produce of the olive-tree had an almost religious value for 
the men of Attica, and the physical side of Greek civilization 
much depended on it; also the wild olive grew on the 
Acropolis, the chief site of her worship. Therefore its cultiva- 
tion was naturally considered as the boon of Athena to the 
people of the land, just as the other agricultural and civic arts 
of life were imputed to her. And the discovery of the olive 
furnishes a theme to one of the very few myths in Greek folk- 
lore that are really myths of creation ; for Athena is supposed 
not only to have revealed the use of the olive to man, but to 
have created it *4, whether on the Acropolis or at Academia, 
or according to Euripides in Salamis, ‘where Athena first 
revealed the spray of the grey-green olive, a divine crown 
and glory for bright Athens.’ Outside Attica there are few 
places in Greece where the olive was so associated with the 
goddess*, if we except those that may have borrowed the 
tradition from Athens. 

So far the inquiry into the meaning of these feasts and 
ceremonies reveals the prehistoric life of the people of 
Attica, and exhibits Athena as the goddess to whom they 
offered sacrifice at the times of sowing harvest and vintage. 
And a strong conservative feeling attached to this side of 
her religion ; so that the enemies of Themistocles were able 
to urge against his projects of maritime extension the time- 
honoured traditions of the worship of Pallas. 

Of more importance to Greek civilization than these primi- 
tive ideas that were concerned with the physical wants of 
life was the political and civil character of Athena's cult. 
She is par excellence the political divinity ; she alone shares 


* Paus. 1. 37, 2. b Troades, 798. 
© For instance at Sicyon, vide Geogr. Register. 
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with Zeus the function of Polieus as Athena Polias ; and the 
morality expressed in her legends or cult-names, or in the reli- 
gious utterances of poetry and prose, is always that of political 
or civil society. Nowhere else was this religion so inter- 
woven with the city's life as at Athens, the very name and 
the growth of the city probably being due to the union of 
villages that worshipped Athena. Pausanias tells us that 
*the whole city and the whole land was sacred to Athena, 
and that, whatever other worships were established in the 
demes, they all none the less held her in honour?9?' ; we have 
record of the cult in Academia, Colonus, Acharnae, Peiraeeus, 
Sunium, Phlye, Pallene and Oropus, and no doubt it belonged 
to every district in Attica. Her most ancient statue was 
supposed to have fallen from heaven, and stood in her temple 
on the Acropolis ‘that was formerly called the róis? Аз the 
fire of Vesta was maintained at Rome, so the lamp was per- 
petually burning in the shrine of Athena Polias, as a symbol 
of the city's perpetual life. As Athena 'Apymyéris she was 
the founder of the state and leader of colonies, to whom at 
certain times the cleruchs sent tokens of gratitude and wor- 
ship 4 The same political sense attaches to the legends 
concerning her adoption of Erechtheus, the primeval ancestor 
of the race, who shared her shrine and worship on the 
Acropolis, and was supposed to be buried in her temple 9554, 
and to the story of Theseus, who is at first the votary of 
new divinities, of Poseidon and Aphrodite, and attacks the 
Pallantids, the men of Pallas, but who in later myth becomes 
the founder of a new Athens and the friend of Athena. 

The hope of Athens was the hope of Pallas; and in the 
Supplices of Euripides Theseus exhorts his men in the battle 
against the Theban Sparti with the words, ‘ Sons, if ye stay 
not this stubborn spear of the earth-born men, the cause of 
Pallas is lost When the citizens deserted their city on the 
approach of the Persians, it was committed by the decree of 
Themistocles to Athena, ‘the guardian of Athens 35 

The foundation of the civic upon the primitive agricultural 
community was the great event commemorated by the greatest 

а Suppl. 711. 
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of the Athenian festivals, the Panathenaea; and the Xvvoí«ta 
attributed by Thucydides and other writers to Theseus*, the 
feast of civic union at which a bloodless sacrifice was offered to 
Peace, was perhaps a ceremony that initiated this, as it certainly 
preceded it?', The earliest names of the mythic Attic com- 
munity, Erechtheus and Theseus, were connected with the 
state festival of Athena, Pausanias ascribing to Theseus both 
its name and its political significance. And this significance 
was enlarged when Athens became an imperial city, when the 
Metics were obliged to perform certain menial services at the 
Panathenaea, and the allied cities were expected to send offer- 
ings?9 $^, In the time of Pericles, when to the older athletic 
and equestrian contests had been added Homeric recitations 
and musical competitions, the festival stood high above all 
others as the full and perfect ritual consecrated to the civic 
goddess of war and the arts, and as the expression of the 
imperial power and artistic pre-eminence of Athens. Perhaps 
in its earliest institution it may have been also a thanksgiving 
festival for the crops, for it was celebrated at the close of the 
Attic year after the gathering-in of the harvest; the whole 
ceremony lasted four days or more, and the chief day was the 
twenty-eighth of Hekatombaeon °, But in its later form there 
is scarcely any more allusion to this* than thé custom of the 
old men carrying evergreen olive-branches in the procession, 
and of awarding an amphora of olive oil as a prize in the 
contests? *, We may here discern a reference to the sacred 
gift of Pallas. But we cannot interpret the whole festival 
as originally a funeral solemnity held in honour of the dead 


* A. Mommsen is inclined to date the 
institution of the ouvoinia or ovvouécia 
after the time of Peisistratus; but Thu- 
cydides seems to assign its origin to a 
more remote time. 

b The date of the peyada Пауабђуоа, 
which took place every four years, is 
fixed; and Mommsen (eortologie, 
p. 129) gives convincing reasons for 
believing that the smaller yearly Pana- 


is attributed with some probability to 
Peisistratus, was only an extension of 
the yearly one on a more magnificent 
scale * e, 

© The scholiast on Clemens *i de- 
clares that the eipecióvm, a cluster of 
fruits and cakes, &c., fastened together 
with woollen fillets and hung up before 
the doors of the house, was offered to 
Athena Polias at the l'anathenaea ; but 


thenaea took place on the same day. 
No doubt the original festival was yearly, 
and the peydaa, of which the institution 


this is contrary to what the scholiast on 
Aristophanes ( P/. 1055) tells us, 
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corn-god Erichthonios, which, according to Mommsen, was its 
earliest form and meaning. This view rests on the single fact 
that, according to Lucian, the men were not allowed to wear gar- 
ments of dyed colour during all or part of the festal period * 36», 
In fact, Mommsen appears to exaggerate greatly the reference 
to Erichthonios in the ritual; none of the rites are known to 
have referred to him, and it is useless to quote the later 
mythographers, who mention him as the founder of the 
Panathenaea or of one of the dyéves °°", The passage in Lucian 
does not prove that the citizens wore mourning-garments; 
and if we knew that they did we should be only able to guess 
at the cause. The interpolated passage in the /Zad ?** would 
be of more importance for Mommsen's theory, if we were 
sure of the interpretation». The two paradoxical views of this 
writer, that the festival commemorated in some way the death 
of Erichthonios, and in some way the birth of Athena, are 
both equally remote from the facts. But whatever its agri- 
cultural character may have been, it lost this at a remote 
date, and it must have always had an important political 
aspect. The countrymen from Attica gathered together to 
the sacred hill of Pallas, bringing with them the peplos to lay 
on the statue of Pallas¢; for we may believe that this rite, 
which seems to have little to do with a harvest festival, goes 
back to the earliest times. The Trojan women in the iiad 
bring the same offering to their Pallas. In the earliest form 
of the Panathenaea, the goddess was therefore already con- 
ceived as the patroness of the weaving arts. The weaving 
and embroidering the robe was the function of the épyacrivas, 
among whom were the 'Арруфоро: 98 100^ ; the function was 
of public importance, and skilful workwomen sometimes 
received a public vote of thanks4 Doubtless they had slaves 
to work under them, as the captive Trojan women in the 
Hecuba look forward to embroidering the scenes of the 

^ Heortologie, p. 37. for the latter only; the authorities are 

» Vide note on ritual, p. 320. at variance about this т, but it is more 


* It is doubtful whether the zézAos probable that it was always a yearly 
in later times was woven every year and custom. 


was used for the ju«pá as well as the 4 Vide Deltion Archaiologikon, 1889, 
Heyada Па абђиоа, or every four years р. 15. 
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Gigantomachy on the robe of Pallas in Athens. When the 
city had lost its freedom and its self-respect *, it sank so low 
as to weave on the peplos the figures of its Macedonian 
masters ; and we hear of a decree being passed that the forms 
of Demetrius and Antigonus should be embroidered in the 
company of the deities 96 n, 

Both the smaller and greater Panathenaea were essentially 
religious ceremonies, of which the central acts, performed 
doubtless every year?9*, were the solemn procession to the 
Acropolis and the sacrifice offered there. The тошт began at 
sunrise after a festal night and was ordered by the hieropoei, 
who appear to have been charged with all that belonged to 
the annual celebration, while what was peculiar to the quin- 
quennial was arranged by the athlothetae?9 $7, The whole 
people took part, marshalled by their demarchs and, at least in 
the earlier period, marching with shield and spear?93, The 
procession appears to have set forth from the Ceramicus 
to Eleusis and, returning thence, to have followed a course 
which is difficult precisely to determine, till it reached the 
Acropolis. The peplos was spread like a sail above a car 
that afterwards was constructed in the form of a ship, 
an innovation which was introduced perhaps in the fifth 
century in the time of the Athenian maritime supremacy ^; 
the image which it was designed to clothe was the ancient 
statue of Athena Polias in the Erechtheum. Cows were 
sacrificed on the great altar of Athena on the Acropolis, and 
special sacrifices were offered to Athena Hygieia and Athena 
Nike ***; at the same time prayers were proffered in behalf 
of the whole people, including the Plataeans out of gratitude 
for their aid at Marathon. Possibly also a simultaneous 
sacrifice was performed on the Areopagus. The flesh of the 
victims was then divided among the officials and the rest of 
the people. 


a The passage in Arist. Æg. 566, ^ Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 190, vide 
diio. ToU mémAov, has been wrongly 6", 
interpreted as meaning that this practice * It is first mentioned by Strattis, 
prevailed even in the days of the first а comic poet of the latter part of the 
Athenian empire. fifth century *9, 
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These were the chief religious acts in the ritual But 
many of the agones possessed a religious character, or 
were connected by mythology with the cult of Athena. 
The pyrrhic dance, performed in her honour, was supposed 
to have been her own invention ??3, The contest of the 
apobatae, the armed hoplites who sprang from the chariots, 
an athletic practice peculiar to the Athenians and Boeotians, 
was said to have been instituted by Erichthonios ??*. The 
lampadephoria was performed, probably on the evening before 
the procession, by competing chains of runners, each passing 
the torch down its line?, and was consecrated to Athena as 
one of the divinities of the arts for which fire was used 20", 
The кокАко? xopot, the singing choruses, the competitions on 
the lyre and flute, were introduced by Pericles?9"; the 
rhapsodical recitals of Homer were a fruitful innovation 
ascribed by Plato to Hipparchus ***. 

The recognition which we find in the Panathenaea of the 
goddess as the ideal incarnation of the many-sided Athenian 
life finds expression also in many striking passages of the 
poets. ‘Sucha watcher, Solon says, * holds her hands above 
our city, Pallas Athena, the great-souled daughter of a mighty 
sire? Апа in Aristophanes and Euripides we have the fullest 
lyrical utterance of this idea. “О Pallas, the holder of our 
city, guardian of a land most holy of all lands, and surpassing 
all in war and poesy and power, sing the chorus in the 
Knights; and a lyrical passage in the Heracleidae of 
Euripides. in a still higher key, has an unmistakable allu- 
sion to the Panathenaea. ‘O lady, thine is the basement of 
our land, thine is the city, whereof thou art mother, mistress, 
and guardian; for rich service of sacrifice is ever fulfilled for 
thee, nor do the last days of the waning month pass by in 
silence, nor are the songs of the young and the choral strains 
unheard, and on the windy hill-top the maidens' voices in holy 


* Pausanias describes it differently ties and certain inscriptions prove to 
as a race between single runners; it have been the rule in the earlier period, 
had probably come to be this by his had been abandoned, perhaps because 
time, when the competition between ofits expense. 
companies, which all the older authori- 
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acclaim ring out while the feet beat the earth in the nightly 
dance 35 2, 

Public resolutions of great import, the cementing of an 
alliance or the declaration of a war, were often accompanied 
by prayers or vows to Athena Polias. The ephebi sacrificed 
to her at the conclusion of their military service; slabs incised 
with state decrees were set up near her temple, and fines 
incurred by certain public offenders were paid over to her. 
And the Athena of'the Parthenon, who was also Athena 
Polias, was theoretically the guardian of the public treasury, 
from which sums were paid to support the other cults of the 
state and the naval and military administration ?5 f, 

In many other Greek states besides Athens, the title of 
TloAcds or TloAvodyos was attached to her, and her cult was 
often combined with that of Zeus Polieus. The goddess ‘of 
the brazen house' at Sparta was styled according to Pau- 
ѕапіаѕ * the ‘ holder of the city, and perhaps was worshipped 
also under the title of 'Apymyéris as its founder?’ ; and we 
hear of the Athena Polias of Megalopolis, of Troezen, and of 
Tegea, the city which she was supposed to have rendered im- 
pregnable by the gift of a lock from Medusa's hair; at Daulis 
enfranchised slaves were consecrated to her; her city-cult 
existed at Phalanna in Perrhaebia, in Cos, Amorgos, and Ios ; 
the island of Rhodes acknowledged her as Polias and gave 
her cult-titles derived from the names of its cities, uniting 
her with Zeus Polieus. The same political importance 
attached to her worship in Crete, and the treaty of alliance 
between Hierapytna and Lyctos was sworn in the name of 
Athena Polias. Many cities of Asia Minor possessed this 
cult, and it was in special repute at Pergamum and Ilium, 
where a yearly Panathenaic festival and games were held in 
her honour We find it also at Heraclea in Magna 
Graecia *°. 

Besides the civic worship of Polias there are others that 

a The inscription found at Amyclae suggests that the two latter titles were 
of the Roman period, mentioning the theoretically distinct, but Pausanias may 
priest who performed the religious Бе right on the whole in maintaining 


services of Poseidon Asphalios, Athena that the two worships were identical. 
Chalcioecos, and Athena IIoAiaxos °%, 
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were consecrated to her as the guardian of the land or of 
the people's union. At Anaphe we find in an inscription 
mention of the worship of Zeus Patrios and Athena Patria, 
and the cult-names ‘Opodrwios and ‘Оролоіѕ, attached to Zeus 
and Athena in Boeotia, may have signified the divinities of 
public concord €, In the precincts of the temple of Artemis 
Laphria, the great goddess of Patrae, there was a shrine of 
Athena llarvaxaís, a title which probably alludes to the 
Achaean league *!, as did her title "Адара in Achaea, which she 
derived from Zeus, and which, originally possessing a physical 
meaning, was changed into the form ‘Oyapia, and was given 
a political sense designating the goddess of the confederacy *. 
The functions of the city-goddess were probably much the 
same in these places as in Athens ; she inspired counsel, and 
her cult was the pledge of the continuity and security of the 
state, her temple the storehouse for the state archives. In 
certain localities other worships might come to possess the 
same political character; but it belonged to Zeus and Athena 
alone by the essential right of their nature. 

Two Boeotian cults belonging to this class remain to be 
considered. At Thebes Athena was honoured as a divinity 
of the city under the name ’A@nva "Oyya or "Оука ^, the mean- 
ing of which word is unknown. During the attack of the 
Argives, the chorus pray to her as * Onka, holy queen, whose 
home is so near our gates? We learn from Pausanias that 
there was no temple erected for this cult, but an altar and an 
image in the open * ; and her worship there was not accord- 
ing to the legend indigenous, but introduced by Cadmos, who 
slays the serpent and then does penance for the slaughter, as 
Apollo did for the Python's We have probably here, as 
in so many other legends, an allusion to a conflict of two 
worships, an older worship of the earth with that of Athena ; 
for the serpent, although spoken of as the child of Ares, is 
a symbol of the earth *. 


а Vide Zeus-cults, p. 43. Thebes no association with Poseidon 
> The name may contain the same сап be discovered (vide Wilamowitz, 
root as the Boeotian town 'O«wxgorós, Hermes, 1891, p. 235). 
where a Poseidon-cult existed; but at * One might fairly conjecture tliat the 
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Of the political significance of the cult of Athena Itonia, 
whose temple at Coronea was the meeting-place of the 
Panboeotian confederacy and festival, something has already 
been said; and we have some ancient evidence of the 
special character of this worship*'. It associated Athena in 
some mystic manner with the god of the lower world who 
is called Hades by Strabo, but in Pausanias, who must be 
speaking of the same cult, is named Zeus. If this association 
is not due to some local accident, it may be that Athena 
Itonia had at Coronea something of the character which in 
her primitive worship she had at Athens, and that she was 
a goddess who fostered the growths of the earth and who 
therefore had some affinity to the chthonian deities. Also 
we may conclude from a fragment of Bacchylides that 
Athena Itonia was not only a war-goddess, but a goddess 
of the arts of peace, especially poetry. The poet, who is 
preparing for the musical contest of the Itonia, exclaims, 
‘It is not a task for sitting still or tarrying, but we must 
fare to the well-carved temple of Itonia of the golden aegis 
and show forth some delicate device of song. We hear of 
her festival at Crannon, and her worship was indigenous in 
Thessaly, whence it probably travelled to Boeotia, and where 
she was the chief divinity of war; it was in her temple 
between Pherae and Larissa that the shields were hung which 
were won from the Gauls in the last victory of Greece over 
barbarism. Finally the prevalence of the cult of Itonia is 
proved by its adoption at Athens and Amorgos 9! e 4, 

This survey of the political religion of Iellas explains why 
Plato consecrates the Acropolis of his ideal state to Athena 
Hestia and Zeus*, and why in Aristides summary of her 
character it is said that cities are the gifts of Athena 9. The 
Palladia that guard the cities' heights are among the oldest 
idols of which Greek tradition tells ; and her title " Akpía 99 
refers to her temples on the Acropoleis®. Among the many 
serpent was here an ancient totem; the > As she was not by nature a goddess 
four survivors of the Sparti are named of the wilds, it is rare to find the lonely 
after the serpent; and Cadmos and mountain-top consecrated to her, as it 


Harmonia are changed to serpents. often was to Zeus. 
а Laws, 745 B. 
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instances recorded of these one of the most prominent was 
the temple near Elatea of Athena Крараѓо 58, the goddess 
worshipped on the head' of the hill; her temple-statue 
was carved by the sons of Polycles, and represented her in 
warlike pose and guise, her shield being carved in imitation of 
that of Athena Parthenos in Athens. А peculiar trait in her 
ritual is that she was served by boy-priests. We have two 
inscriptions referring to this cult, the one containing the 
decree of an alliance between Elatea and Tenos which was to 
be preserved in her temple. 

As a city-goddess she is also interested in the life and 
growth of the family; the Athenian bride was led up to the 
Acropolis and consecrated to her ?. Hence comes her name 
'Amarovpía or Pparpia, containing a reference to the feast of 
дпатойра solemnized by the фратра of the Ionic tribes 9**. 
At Athens, indeed, it would appear that Zeus stood in a still 
closer relation to the *gentes' than did Athena; but at 
Troezen Athena seems to have been specially regarded as the 
goddess who protected the clan and who gave offspring in 
marriage; for this must be the meaning of the custom re- 
corded by Pausanias % ^ that maidens on the eve of marriage 
dedicated their girdle to Athena ’Azarovpia. The name was 
misunderstood and connected with @тёт, and a legend in- 
vented that told how Athena had deceived Aithra; just as 
a similar story based on the same misunderstanding was told 
to explain the worship of Aphrodite ’Aadarovpos at Phanagoria °. 
The Athenian rite which we may compare with the Troe- 
zenian custom was the visitation of the priestess of Athena 
bearing the aegis to houses of newly married people. The 
cult of Athena Phratria with Zeus Фрӣтроѕ is recorded also 
at Cos 943, 

Another title which presents Athena in the same light, and 
by which she appears as one of the 6«oi xovporpdpor, is “AOnva 
Myrnp °°, the strange name by which she was honoured in Elis. 
When the land was barren of men according to the story, the 
women prayed to Athena, and, owing to the goddess's favour, 
their marriages became most prolific. The title gives no hold 


* Strabo, 495. 
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to а theory which some have maintained, that the goddess's 
maidenly character was a later development, and that in 
certain myths, such as Aithra's union with Poseidon, Auge's 
with Heracles, and in the story of Erichthonios’ birth, we have 
anancient view of Athena asa goddess-mother. Butthe theory 
breaks down at every point. There is no proof that Aithra 
and Auge are doubles of Athena, unless we can prove that 
they are names for the Aether and that Athena is the Aether- 
goddess; the legend about the birth of Erichthonios shows 
clearly that the primitive conception of Athena's maidenhood 
was too strong to allow of the Athenian imagination having 
its way completely in its desire to affiliate the mythical parent 
of the ’Epex@eiSa: to their country's goddess; and the story 
about Aithra is a later aetiological story. Although Athena 
may have received no public worship under the name of 
Parthenos?, yet the dogma that maidenhood was essential 
to her nature was rooted in myth and popular feeling ; this 
prevailed, not so much because the goddess, like Artemis, 
embodied the ideal of chastity, but probably because of her 
masculine and warlike temperament, which kept her free from 
the ties and weakness of womanhood. Athena Myrnp need 
mean Jittle more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, 
just as the nurses who reared the infant Zeus in Crete 
were worshipped under the name of Mijrepes". She protects 
children because of her interest in the state, but she is not 
directly concerned with assisting at child-birth, and the epithet 
Аох is only metaphorically applied to her by Aristides in 
connexion with the probably late myth that she provided for 
the safe delivery of Leto®. A passage in Hippocrates that 
mentions Athena Kryoía by the side of Zeus Krijctos may 
refer to some actual cult, in which she was worshipped as 
the guardian of the family property, taking her name from 
Zeus 95, 


Her political character is further shown in her power of 


* An inscription records a private The Parthenos worshipped at Halicar- 
dedication to Athena Parthenos in the — nassus and elsewhere in Asia Minor is 
fifth century; and ý IIapóévos is her title not Athena. 
in one state decree about 420 B.C.9. » Diod. Sic. 4. 79. 
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inspiring counsel and in her title BovAaia‘*. In the íepór of 
the council-chamber at Athens men prayed to her and to 
Zeus BovAatos, and the terms ’ApSovaAtos” and 'AyugovA(a, which 
were applied to the two divinities at Sparta, must have desig- 
nated the deities of wise deliberation. At the latter city 
they were known and worshipped also as °'Ауораїо:!"ї, a word 
that refers probably to their shrines in the Agora, and in- 
directly to the presidency of the law-courts and the power 
of persuasion. The aspect of Athena as the counsellor is 
vividly presented in the Odyssey and in Greek mythology 
generally. 

Her worship is also of some importance for the develop- 
ment of legal ideas, at least in regard to the law of homicide. 
As Zeus Проотрбтоо$ and MeAfyios seems to have been 
specially concerned with the moral ideas about the shedding 
of kindred blood, so Athena protected the involuntary or 
righteous homicide from the blood-feud of the kinsmen 
and from the Eumenides. The whole trial of Orestes is an 
illustration of this: the goddess institutes the court and the 
humane rule that if the votes were equal the accused was 
acquitted, and abolishes the old retributive principle™. The 
constitution and the legend about the foundation of the court 
called rò ёті IIaAAa9ío at Athens illustrate the same ameliora- 
tion in the law of homicide, which again is indirectly connected 
with Athena. It was instituted to try cases of involuntary 
bioodshedding ; and Pausanias gives us the legend that explains 
why this court was put under the patronage of Pallas. Diomed, 
who was bringing home the Palladium from Troy, landed by 
night and ignorantly on Attic territory. Demiphon attacked 
them, not knowing who they were, slew some of them and 
captured the Palladium ; and on his return he happened to 
trample to death one of the Athenians under his horse: he 
was then put on trial for the deaths of the Athenian and the 
Argives, and the court was said to have been first composed 
of fifty Athenians and as many Argives. 

The legend, of which a slightly different version has been 
preserved by Harpocration, has evidently been invented to 
explain the nature of the court at Athens and the presence 
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in it of the image of Pallas. As Zeus was ultimately the 
source of justice and right, his worship also comes to be con- 
nected with this Palladium-court, and we hear of a worship 
of Zeus 6 ёт) MadAadiov ™*. Once a year the statue, which 
was certainly a wooden баро, was taken down to Phaleron 
and dipped in the sea, a rite which probably had in the later 
period the moral intention of purifying the image from the 
miasma of the court of homicide. Miiller® collects many 
legends concerning these Palladia, that speak of outrage and 
wrong associated with them, and that attribute the origin of 
the Trojan image to the blind infatuation of the gods or of 
Athena herself ^, who slew her playfellow Pallas and erected 
an image of her. The conclusion might seem to be that 
certain dark and cruel conceptions about the goddess herself 
attached to her most ancient idol. It is strange then that it 
should have given its name to a law-court of more advanced 
equity. Those legends in fact do not lead to that conclusion ; 
they are mostly aetiological: invented, for instance, to explain 
why the image had fallen from heaven upon the hill of Ate, 
why it was the image of Athena and yet called after Pallas, why 
it had closed eyes, why it was set up ina court to try involun- 
tary homicide; the stories of Cassandra and the suppliants 
only prove the extreme sanctity of the image, to which women 
and suppliants would naturally but often fruitlessly resort. 

There was also in all probability some religious connexion 
between Athena and the Eumenides of the Areopagus, where 
the most sacred of all the Athenian courts was held ; at the 
end of the play of Aeschylus the goddess says to the 
Eumenides, * With my handmaidens, who guard my image 
righteously, I will escort you with the light of gleaming torches 
to your nether habitations. The reference is to their cave on 
the Areopagus, and almost certainly to some religious ritual 
in which the priestess of Athena Polias went thither in solemn 
procession ** °, 

The older view of Athena as a goddess of pure retribution 
may have been expressed by the title 'A£ómowos 75, under which 
^ Pallas Athena, Kleine Schriften, pp. 207-209. 

> Apollod. 3. 12, 3. 
VOL. I. X 
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she was worshipped near Sparta. But the legend once more 
associates this cult with the idea of justifiable homicide, 
viewed in this case as lawful vengeance; and the epithet 
probably has a legal reference. At Athens, in the later 
period, she seems to have been identified with Themis, as the 
personification of Justice 7. 

It was probably as the goddess who foresees and advises 
for the public interest that Athena won the name [Ipévoua. 
The history of this word as an epithet of the goddess is 
peculiar. As applied to a divinity it could apparently mean 
either ‘prescience’ or ‘ providence’: but it inclined to the latter 
signification, although Sophocles * once uses it in reference to 
an oracle. In the Oedipus Coloneus (l. 1180) the mpóvoia тоў 
6co probably is an expression for God's providence, and it 
must have been often used to denote this either in philo- 
sophic or common language before mpóvoia could have denoted 
‘ providence of God’ without any qualifying word, as it did in 
the Stoic vocabulary». In this sense, then, the word could be 
attached in a quasi-adjectival sense to Athena, so as to form 
a compound name like Athena Nike or Aphrodite Peitho; 
and as she was before all others the goddess of wise ordinance, 
the term and the cult might have arisen naturally. But it is 
almost certain that they were suggested by a confusion with 
IIpovaía, which was one of the epithets of Athena in the 
worship of Thebes. This title can only have a local 
meaning, denoting the goddess that ‘stands before the shrine, 
and we learn from Pausanias ^ that a statue of Athena 
IIpova(a, wrought by Scopas, actually stood before the temple 
of the Ptoan Apollo, where several fragments of pottery have 
been found with the inscription ’A@dvas Проғаќаѕ. At Delphi 
we hear both of an Athena Прораѓа and IIpóvoiw 7? 7, and it 
has been made a question which of the two is the original 
form of the name in this Delphic worship. Now we know that 


a Trach. 824; cf. Democritus, ёк rs mpóvora dicitur;' Cic. De Nat. Deor. 2. 
раутікўѕ npóvorav ёфатау Bev ётїбтєй” £8, Perhapsalsoin Euripides: & Túxn, 
(Stobaeus, тєрї фроуџо. 3. 51). IIpóvoiá Ө" yuh, ссох obs ёүй ^ш Iph. 

> * Mens mundi prudentia vel provi- Aul. 864. 
dentia appellari potest. Graece enim 
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there was a shrine of the goddess there, standing before the 
temple of Apollo, and we should expect the more obvious and 
natural title to be earlier than the more artificial. And the two 
earliest authorities who mention this Athena, Aeschylus and 
Herodotus, give us the form Upovata. Speaking of the local 
deities who were worshipped near the Pythian oracle, Orestes 
says IIaAAàs IIpovaía ‘has precedence in report, and Herodotus 
speaks of the IIaAAdóos mpovnins тїз èv AcAdote. But Demo- 
sthenes, or the author of the doubtful oration against Aristo- 
geiton, believes that the Delphic goddess was Прбуоа, saying 
that ‘near the Delphic A pollo stood a very large and beautiful 
temple of Athena IIpóvoia just as you enter the main shrine? 
And Pausanias also calls this the temple of Athena IIpóvoia, 
and the passage in Photius well illustrates the confusion of the 
two epithets: ‘Some think the epithet (IIpévoia) was given 
her because she stands before the shrine at Delphi, others 
because her providence provided for Leto’s delivery.’ The 
latter part of this curious explanation is illustrated by a state- 
ment in Macrobius that a temple was erected to Athena 
IIpóvota in Delos because of her sagacity which aided the birth 
of Apollo and Artemis '?*. This Delian worship may have 
been an offshoot of the same cult at Prasiae in Attica ™ °. 
That the title IIpóvo.a came into common use in later times 
seems clear, as in a fictitious account of Greek worships insti- 
tuted on the banks of the Hyphasis, given in Philostratus' life 
of A pollonius*, an altar to ’A@qva Прброга is mentioned together 
with those of Apollo Delphos Zeus Ammon and others. It is 
probable that it was from Delphi that the name was diffused, 
and that it arose from spovaía some time after the Persian 
wars. Perhaps the change of name was suggested through 
the part that Athena played in repelling the Persian attack 
on the temples; for it is noteworthy that Diodorus, after 
narrating the miraculous terrors which made the Persians 
recoil from the precincts of the temple of Athena IIpova(a, 
goes on to say, Tò pev ody èv Делфоїс: pavretov darpovia тї 
mpovoía Thy слои Oiéjvyev P. 


» Bk. 2, sub fin. > Diod. Sic. ті, 14. 
X2 
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From the ideas contained or implied in mpóvoia, the power 
and function of prophecy might naturally have attached to 
Athena. She was worshipped at Erythrae as dmquía by the 
side of Zeus Фушоѕ, as the goddess of omens *'; but as 
far as we hear she had nowhere any pavreiov, and Aristides, 
who evidently tries to give a complete account of the 
goddess, says no more concerning her prophetic character 
than that Apollo made her guardian of his own oracles and 
bade men sacrifice first to her; he is obviously referring to 
Athena IIporaía at Delphi. А certain kind of divination by 
means of pebbles was attributed to her, as a goddess of 
invention, by Zenobius, but this was not recognized by any 
cult 82, 

Her warlike character was inseparably blended with her 
political and social; and it is hard to say which of the two was 
the original. Some of the Palladia mentioned belonged to 
pre-historic times, and they served as symbols of war and of 
the city's security. In fact, the goddess under whom men were 
brought together into a community of villages or clans, and 
who guarded the zóA:s, must have been a deity of battle; and 
Alalcomenae in Boeotia, one of the oldest cities that cherished 
her worship and that arose by means of it, is itself a name 
derived from Athena ’AAaAxomevn, ‘the helper in battle? The 
two divine aiders of Menelaos in Homer are the Argive Hera 
and Athena 'AAaA«opuernís ; and from the form of the latter 
word we may believe that it was derived immediately from the 
Boeotian town. Strabo records the legend of the birth of the 
goddess at Alalcomenae, and adds that the city, though small, 
and having no advantage of position, had remained always 
secure through the sanctity of the cult93, As a goddess of 
war she appears conspicuous in Homer and Hesiod: ‘The 
dread goddess, the arouser of the battle, the leader of the 
host, who delighteth in the din of strife and the contest ^ It 
is she who marshals the ranks in company with Ares in the 
relief-work on the shield of Achilles. The legend of the 
Gigantomachy, in which Zeus, Athena, and Heracles are the 


a The cult of Athena 'AAaAkouévg is bable evidence of it in Ithaca *, 8 P. 


recorded also in Chios, and we have pro- b Theog. 924. 
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chief combatants, and from which she won the poetical title 
угуартофброѕ, and, according to one version, the cult-name of 
“Innia; the countless myths in which she is spoken of as 
befriending the heroes in their battles; and, lastly, the 
numerous public cults of Greece, bear testimony to the 
aboriginal prevalence of this aspect of her. We hear of 
a temple of Athena Проџаҳбрио, ‘who fights before the ranks,’ 
on the mountain of Bouporthmos, not far from Troezen ; of 
a temple at Plataea and of an altar at Athens dedicated to 
Athena Areia, mythically connected with the trial of Orestes 
on the Areopagus, but probably referring directly to the god- 
dess of war. The oath of alliance between the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (about 271 В. С.), and that between the 
Smyrnaeans and Magnesians, were taken in the name of 
Athena Areia; and the same title occurs in the oath sworn by 
Eumenes of Pergamon, where she is mentioned by the side 
of Ares*. The title Hippia found in the cults of Attica, 
Tegea, Corinth, and Olympia, belongs to this class °, and to 
these we may add the Macedonian cult of Athena 'AA«(óngos, 
to whom Perseus sacrificed before the struggle with Rome 9. 
She is also the goddess who gives the spoil, and the epithet 
Antris, that occurs in Homer and in the worship at Olympia, 
is illustrated by many inscriptions that dedicate to her the 
tithes of the spoil*', and by the passage in Sophocles’ Ajax, 
where the chorus suggest that the cause of Ajax' trouble may 
have been his remissness in offering spoil to the goddess. 

But there is a marked contrast between the character and 
worship of Athena as a war-goddess and of Ares, who, perhaps 
because of his Thracian origin, personified the savage lust of 
strife, at all times abhorrent to the Greeks, and with whom? 
Athena is very rarely associated either in poetry or cult. It 
is civilized valour and the art of war that was embodied in the 
goddess. Of much interest from this point of view is the story 
of the death of Tydeus before Thebes, whom Athena had 
befriended through all his career and intended to raise to 
immortality, but abandoned in his dying moments through 


а For instances see 55^ and 99^; a statue of Athena stood in the temple of Ares 
in Athens, 
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disgust at his savagery, when he fixed his teeth in the skull 
of his slayer. The old Greek myth-maker, to explain why 
Tydeus failed at last to obtain the reward of his great life. 
invents a motive which would have pleased Dante or a Norse 
saga-poet. The hostility between Athena and Ares, which 
appears in the //zad, is also alluded to in the legend of 
Cadmos, who with her help slays the serpent, the fosterling 
of Ares. Moreover, none of the arts of war were ascribed 
to Ares as their inventor, but many to Athena. For 
instance, the Pyrrhic dance, a measured movement in full 
armour, which at Sparta was considered a necessary part of 
military drill, and was said to be the discovery of a Spartan 
named IIvopuxós*, is in some accounts attributed to Athena%4, 
When she has sprung full-armed from the head of Zeus she 
dances the Pyrrhic; or after the Gigantomachy she teaches 
it to the Dioscuri, a story which would accord with the 
claims of the Spartans that it originated among them. The 
Cretan legend of the Kouretes' hoplite dance, which was part 
of the ritual of the Zeus worship in the island, is a close 
parallel to this, as in both an important advance in the art 
of war is explained by a religious myth? Aristides, who 
usually advances beyond the popular belief, goes so far as to 
say it was Athena who had taught infantry tactics to the 
Athenians and Egyptians, and that there was a district in 
Egypt sacred to her, where shields were dedicated*. The 
rhetorician may have had in his mind such a worship as that 
which existed in Epidaurus °°», where the goddess appears to 
have been styled Xroue(o, * the marshaller of the ranks,’ if we 
may give to this name, as to that of Zeus Хтогҳєїѕ, a military 
significance*. The epithet Zwornpia, attached to her in one 
of her cults at Thebes and at Athens, and explained in the 
former city by the legend that Amphitryon armed himself 
for the war against Euboea near the temple where she was 
worshipped under this name, seems to express the belief that 
men girt themselves in the harness of war under her auspices 
^ Athenae. Deipnosoph. 14. 7: in- b Vide Plato's Laws, 796 B. 


vented as an doxnua trav уѓоу ётї rà с Aristides, vol. t, p. 18 (Dind.). 
OTpariarixa, d Vide Zeus '* °, 
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or at her teaching. The invention of the trumpet was some- 
times attributed to her, and a temple was dedicated to Athena 
Séamyé% at Argos by the son of Tyrsenos; and Athena 
"EyxéAados may be interpreted as the goddess of the battle- 
shout or the battle-music ?*. 

As gymnastic was considered, at least at Sparta, as a fore- 
training for war, in some legends and perhaps in one of 
her cults Athena was given a certain interest in it. Ас- 
cording to one authority? she taught Theseus wrestling and 
she assisted Tydeus in his athletic contests at Thebes, and 
Odysseus in his quoit-throwing among the Phaeacians. These 
instances, however, only show an incidental concern natural to 
any divinity when a favourite hero was engaged ; and usually 
the Palaestra was under the patronage of Hermes and 
Heracles. At Sparta only was the worship of Athena con- 
nected with athletics. There were three temples dedicated to 
her there under the name of KeAevée(a, standing near the road 
called 'A$éra, and both names were explained by the story of 
the foot-race that Icarios arranged so as to decide among the 
suitors of Penelope. Odysseus won, and consecrated these 
temples and a statue to Athena KeAev6e(a, the divine ‘starter’ 
of therace. It may be that the legend and the explanation are 
later, and the word originally had a military sense, applied to 
the goddess ‘ who gives the word of command,’ and we might 
then compare this cult of hers with that of Zeus Koopjras. 

Though he alone is the divinity to whom the trophy was 
erected, Athena shares with him the power of dispensing 
victory, and bears the title №куфброѕ, by which the Athena 
Polias of Pergamon and of the Attalid dynasty was known far 
and wide #97, Her pre-eminence as a victory-goddess is 
specially attested by the fact that Níx«y was a second name 
of Athena herself, and when personified as a separate being 
was her constant companion, being in all probability originally 
an emanation from her. 

The view expressed by Kekulé, that Nike is a mere creation 
of the formative art working at the trophy, can certainly not be 
defended 5, for the personified idea of victory existed before we 

а Istros, Schol. Pind. Vem. 5. 89. b Vide Kekulé, Athena Nike, p. 3. 
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have evidence of the existence of the trophy. In Hesiod’s 
Theogony* Nike assists Zeus against the Titans, and she is 
called the daughter of the Titan Pallas. But Hesiod, in 
his sacred chronology, is inclined to antedate these per- 
sonifications, and that Nike could not have figured in the 
older Greek religion seems disproved by Homers silence 
about her. We may explain the curious parentage that 
Hesiod assigns her in this way: it may have been that in 
the imagination of his contemporaries Nike was associated 
with Pallas, that is to say Athena, but he wished to find for 
her an earlier place in his theological system than he gave to 
the latter goddess ; therefore he could not present Nike as the 
daughter of Zeus or as another form of Athena, but he 
related her to the giant or Titan Pallas, who was perhaps 
merely a fictitious being brought into the theogony for 
a special purpose. If Nike were already related to Athena 
in the time of Hesiod, we can understand why the former 
should be prominent in the Titanomachy as the latter was 
in the battle with the giants *. 

We have at least some evidence that Athena Nike was 
known both to Greek religion and Greek art before the 
winged figure that personified victory became a prevalent 
artistic type. As regards this latter we can almost determine 
the date of its introduction if we accept the statement of the 
scholiast on Aristophanes’ Birds, ascribing the first repre- 
sentation of the winged Victory, that is, of the personification, 
to the archaic sculptor Archermus ^*, Even if the winged 
Victory of Archermus was really Iris, as has been suggested °, 
yet the statement of the scholiast, which cannot be purely 
fanciful, implies that there were statues known to the later 
Greeks and regarded as earlier than the period of Archermus 
representing a personage whom they called Wingless Victory ; 


* 1. 383. 

* Since the above was written a mono- 
graph has appeared by Baudrillart on 
Les Divinités de la Victoire en Grèce et 
en Italze: his theory as to the origin of 
Nike agrees on the whole with mine. 
The arguments against M. Baudrillart's 


position brought forward Ьу Mr. Sykes 
in the Classical Review, 1895, p. 280, 
are not convincing. The latter does not 
seem to give sufficient weight to the 
evidence afforded by Hesiod and by the 
scholiast on Aristophanes. 

© Classical Review, 1895, p. 282. 
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and this was no doubt only a name that described Athena 
Niky; for the goddess Athena, whether in her character as 
Niky or in any other, was naturally regarded as wingless. 
This Athena Nike enjoyed many local worships, at Erythrae 
for instance, and on the Acropolis of Megara, where Pausanias 
found three temples, one to Athena, another to Athena Nike, 
and a third to Athena Aiantis; but the most celebrated cult 
was that on the Acropolis of Athens?? In Pausanias the 
name of Wingless Victory is given to the deity of the temple 
on the right of the ascent to the Propylaea ; but her original 
and official name was Athena Nike. For Harpocration gives 
us a description of the type of the Nike Athena, ‘a wingless 
wooden idol, holding а pomegranate in her right hand, and 
in her left a helmet'; and he tells us that his account is 
derived from the first book of Heliodorus ó wepmynrijs тєрї 
бкротдАеву 195, This then is the davov of the little shrine 
mentioned by Pausanias ; and an inscription has been found 
near the Propylaea containing a decree about a sacrifice 
ordained 77 'A6nrá r Помаф kal TÀ "AOnva тӯ Niky”. An- 
other inscription speaks of a crown offered to her from the 
spoil won in war; a third refers to the part played by the 
ephebi at her sacrifice, who assisted in a procession held in 
her honour?9*, The goddess is invoked by these names 
by poets of the fifth century?9*; by Euripides in the /oz, 
and by Sophocles in the PAiloctetes, where Odysseus 
appeals ‘to Nike Athena Polias, who saves him ever, The 
worship and the title evidently express in part the peaceful 
character of the goddess, who has laid aside her helmet after 
battle. 

As a goddess of peace she is pre-eminently a goddess of the 
arts, and it remains to consider her briefly under this aspect. 
In the earliest literature this side of her is presented as well 
as her warlike nature; in Homer the skilful craftsman is 
regarded as a man dear to her, ‘He whose hands had all the 
carvers cunning, for Pallas Athene loved him above all men; 
She was the goddess who taught the daughters of Pandareus 
to be accomplished in the arts^; it is she who was supposed 

* it. 5. 59. > Od. 20. 7. 
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to have added the soul to the clay out of which Prometheus 
fashioned men. And in the strange myth of Pandora, one of 
the few in which the Greek divinities are presented as creative 
powers, it is Athena and Hephaestus who fashion and embellish 
the form of the mysterious maiden; and Athena again who 
gives her the gifts of the arts wherewith better to beguile the 
souls of men. There are many confused ideas in this story 
which it is not to the present purpose to try to disentangle. 
That the gods were not the friends of man, but begrudged 
him happiness, is an ancient view of the Divine providence 
which is here presented. But Athena’s disposition towards 
man is not in question here, because she has nothing to do 
with the moral purpose of this creation, but is merely the 
skilled artist that produces the marvel. And the story, 
which Hesiod could not have entirely invented, though he 
may have distorted its meaning, shows how early was the 
belief that it was Athena who taught women the arts in 
which they excel. Before the time of Homer she must have 
been recognized as the goddess of weaving, as the woven 
shaw! was the offering specially meet for her, and it was she 
who wrought the peplos of Hera. At Athens she was the 
patroness of the potter’s art, and at Colonus and Academia 
she was worshipped in union with Prometheus and Hephaestus 
the fire-gods?* 9, Hence she was given the title ‘Hooria 
at Athens, and Plato declares that the whole race of crafts- 
men were sacred to Hephaestus and Athena, and that he 
who defrauded a workman dishonoured Zeus TodAtodyos 
and Athena®. The feast of Xadxeta at Athens was conse- 
crated in later times chiefly to Hephaestus, but the Athena- 
cult played some part in it and probably was connected 
with it from the beginning, for another name for it was 
"Абђуоа, and on the day of this feast the embroidering of the 
peplos began !?^*, Pausanias in many places mentions the 
cult of Athena ’Epydvyn, and in one passage he says that 
the Athenians were the first to give her this title. The text 
is here mutilated, and it is supposed that he was going to 
speak of a temple dedicated to her under this name on the 
+ Jaws, p. 920 D, 921 C. 
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Acropolis 1%. But Dr. Dórpfeld* has shown that this supposi- 
tion wants evidence and is improbable: inscriptions have 
indeed been found on the Acropolis to Athena 'Epyávy, but 
these may have been dedicated in the temple of Athena Polias”. 
But Pausanias records a temple of this goddess at Sparta, 
an altar at Olympia on which the guild that called themselves 
the descendants of Pheidias sacrificed, a Herme-statue at 
Megalopolis, and a group of Athena Ergane and Plutus at 
Thespiae ; and we have evidence of a cult of Athena "Opyárg 
at Delos as well as at Athens, of 'Epyáris at Samos and 
KaAMepyos at Epidaurus, of Mayarîrıs at Megalopolis 1“. 
Perhaps the strange worship of Athena TeAxiv(a—interpreted 
as Athena Bdoxavos—may refer to the goddess of the arts, and 
the reputation for magic attaching to the primitive artist !?*. 
We have noticed how some of the arts of agriculture, the 
skill of the handicraftsmen, and some warlike inventions 
were attributed to her teaching or influence; but with the 
fine arts of music and poetry she had less concern. The 
music of the flute alone was, in the Boeotian myth, an art 
that Athena practised and taught, and Apollo himself was 
among her pupils according to Corinna. The titles 'Agóóv 
and BougvA(a may have been attached to the goddess in 
Pamphylia and Boeotia 19% 19 as the inventress of the flute, 
and the legend recorded by Pindar in the twelfth Pythian 
ode* and explained by the scholiast, gives as usual a dramatic 
motive for the invention. The words réyva ráv more ПалАд< 
ёфедрє брасє:йу Topydvay ovAtov Opfjvov датла’ ' A0dva. refer 


* Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1889, tural Athena; but I think she goes too 


3. р. 305, and cf. Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Athens, Harrison and Verrall, 
рр. 414-418. 

> The only evidence of a recognized 
cult of "Epyávy at Athens are the lines 
in the fragment of Sophocles !?^, who 
summons the people of the handicrafts 
into the public ways, *who worship 
Athena Ergane with winnowing-fans set 
upright’ Miss Harrison is perhaps 
right in explaining the winnowing-fans 
as a memento of the primitive agricul- 


far in saying that 'Epyávg could have 
been а name referring to the working of 
the land (Classical Review, 1894, p. 270). 
Possibly by the time of Sophocles the 
Aíkvos, from its convenient form, had 
come to be used as an ordinary recep- 
tacle for cereal oblations. Hesychius 
defines Aíkva as kava, which was a word 
referring to ritual rather than to agri- 
culture 1? », 


© 1], 6-12. 
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to the curious story that the two Gorgons uttered various 
cries of lamentation over their dead sister, and Athena in 
a callous way imitated their lugubrious sounds on the flute: 
hence a particular motive on the flute was called vópos 
mzoÀvké$aAos, the changeful air to which the sobbing of the 
Gorgon sisters was set ; and Diodorus Siculus states definitely 
that Athena invented flute-music in general 1% a, 

This story admits of a very simple explanation; we may 
suppose that flute-playing was part of the worship of the 
Boeotian Athena, and that there was a pantomimic repre- 
sentation on the flute of the death of the Gorgon, just as 
we hear of musical representations of the slaughter of the 
Python at Delphi. Then the myth would arise that the 
goddess invented the instrument and discovered that par- 
ticular strain on it to commemorate the death of Medusa 
and her sisters’ lamentations. We are familiar with a rival 
myth at Athens. It appears from the story about Alcibiades 
that the Athenians had a natural dislike to flute-playing, 
because it was unbecoming to the features; they also had 
a still greater dislike of the Boeotians, who were fond of the 
flute. So they told a story how that Athena had practised 
a little on it, but had flung it away in disgust and laid 
a curse upon it; it then fell into the hands of inferior persons 
like Marsyas. In all this there is probably a malicious 
reference to Boeotian worship. 

The evidence of the recognition in cult of the artistic 
character of the goddess appears scanty, yet combined with 
the indirect evidence from the Panathenaic and Itonian festivals 
it is proof that the poetical phrase of Aristides, ‘The Graces 
stand around her hands! 5, is appropriate to her worship. 
An expression of this feeling was the statue of Minerva by 
Demetrius, mentioned by Pliny, ‘quae musica appellatur”; 
if the reading is sound. 

The last worship that need be mentioned here is that of 
Athena Нуріеіа 1°, which seems to have been in vogue in 
Athens before the close of the sixth century*. А statue 


с The earliest monument that records ^ dedicated by Callis to Athena Hy- 
it is the inscription on the potsherd ^ gieia!'?*, The basis of her statue, 
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bearing this title stood on the Acropolis dedicated by the 
Athenian people, and an altar at Acharnae was consecrated 
to this worship that seems scarcely to have existed outside 
Attica. The statue on the Acropolis was a cult-statue, for 
an oblong basis was placed in front of it for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The same idea is expressed in the epithet Ta:wv(a, 
applied to her in Athens and at Oropus 2", of which the inter- 
pretation is made certain by the context in Pausanias. It is 
probable, then, that before the introduction of the worship of 
Asclepios at Athens, the chief divinity of health, by the side 
of Apollo, was Athena, the Athenians in this as in other 
matters attributing to their goddess all that tended to the 
physical amelioration of life. A sacrifice to Athena Hygieia 
was part of the Panathenic ritual 367. It was Sophocles who 
first celebrated the praises of Asclepios in verse, and who was 
supposed to have introduced his worship, to which the con- 
servative Aristophanes manifests a certain repugnance ; and 
it may have been on the occasion of the great plague that the 
Epidaurian cult passed over to Athens. The new worship was 
then taken under the patronage of the goddess, and a temple 
to Asclepios was erected on the Acropolis, in which Athena 
was occasionally associated with him *. In the rest of Greece 
this affinity between Asclepios and Athena seems scarcely 
to have been recognized ^; and in the temple near Epidauros 
and in its precincts the dedications to Athena are all of a late 
period. And even in Athens itself the importance of Athena 
for the art of healing seems to have declined before the great 
advance of the Asclepios cult^. But it may be that Hygieia, 
the daughter and constant companion of the god of health, 
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dedicated according to Plutarch by 
Pericles, is preserved with the inscrip- 
tion, which proves the monument to 
have been raised by the whole Athenian 
people and the sculptor's name to have 
been Pyrrhos (vide Lowy, Künstler- 
inschriften, 53; Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 5. 96). In the Mittheilungen, 
16. pp. 156-160, Wolters shows on 
architectural grounds that this dedica- 
tion was after the death of Pericles. 


We have also an inscription of the 
second century A.D. on the basis of a 
statue of Athena Hygieia from Hiero 
near Epidauros 1%, 

^ Vide Girard. Bull. de Corr. Hellin. 
1877, p. 164. 

> There appears to have been some 
association between Athena and Ascle- 
pios at Tegea a, and perhaps at Ali- 
phera 191, 

? We have onelate inscription referring 
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was merely an emanation from the Attic goddess, a part of 
Athena’s nature detached and personified ; in fact, if Koepp’s 
theory è could be proved that Hygieia arose first at Athens, it 
would be almost certain that she arose thus. The evidence is 
in any case only negative: we do not hear of her until a very 
late period in the circle of Asclepios at Epidauros”, and in 
most cases where her worship is mentioned in other parts of 
Greece there are reasons for supposing it to be later than the 
earliest cult of Athena Hygieia at Athens. 

The one myth of which I am aware that expresses the 
healing power of Athena is the myth about the daughters 
of Proetus, who were cured of their madness by Hermes 
and Athena’; and to some such virtue of hers in dealing with 
supernatural forms of disease we may suppose the words of 
Aristides to apply—‘ Priests and expounders of religion call 
her the cleansing goddess 1. 

The character of Athena, both in the religion and in the 
myths, appears, then, to be the reflex of the civilized Hellenic 
polity. She was, it is true, sometimes identified with foreign 
goddesses— Egyptian, Asiatic, Colchian, or Iberian— probably 
because of the maidenly or warlike nature common to them 
with her; but we cannot say that her worship, like that of 
Artemis or Dionysos, was tainted with Oriental or barbaric 
ideas, with orgiastic excess, with impure symbolism or 
mystery. The great indictment of Arnobius Eusebius and 
Augustine against paganism is drawn from other parts of the 
religion. The tradition of Athena remained pure and clear 
in spite of the Alexandrine confusion of religions, and in spite 
of the later Orphic literature. 


probably to Athena “Тува: Deltion 
Archaiologikon, 1888, p. 206 : 

"AOnvaia Meveia dvéOnicev 

"Orv idodo’ àperjv THs Oeod 
which is interpreted wit much proba- 
bility by Reinach, in the Bull. de Corr. 
Heli. 11. p. 261, as meaning that Meneia 
had seen a vision of Athena and been 
healed by her ‘virtue. 

* Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. Ath. 1885, 

p. 260. 


b Thraemer (Roscher’s Lexicon, s. v. 
HYGIEIA) assumes that she must from 
ancient times have belonged to the 
Epidaurian Asclepios cult, but he fails 
to bring forward any real evidence or 
any strong reasons against the theory 
of the Attic origin of Hygieia. Her 
worship at Titane was perhaps early, 
but cannot be proved to be as old as 
the Athenian potsherd (Paus. 2. 11. 6). 

© Apollod. Bib. 2. І, 5. 
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And her religion is eminently political, growing and waning 
with the Greek тбл: her mpóroia was the ‘ providence’ of the 
city-community in war and peace. The poets sometimes 
placed her, indeed, by the side of Zeus as his peer in 
power and works®, and she borrowed many of his titles 1 ; 
but her public worship and the religious utterances of the 
poets concerning her are less rich in spiritual content, less 
satisfying to the private conscience or to individual morality. 
The virtues she inspires and approves are, according to the 
panegyric of Aristides?, the public virtues of political wisdom, 
courage, concord, discipline, and self-restraint. The latter 
term, cwppoctvn, conveys no meaning of ideal personal purity ; 
for though both in myth and religion she was the maiden- 
goddess, she had nothing to do with chastity as an ideal of 
conduct; the sin of the lesser Ajax she was supposed to 
punish merely as an outrage against her altar and asylum. 
In the Ajax of Sophocles, which embodies the average Greek 
conception of Pallas Athena, she demands a cwpootvn or 
eicédeia, which was a cautious moderation of act and speech 
in regard to gods and men, and she is no goddess of forgive- 
ness or pity. Her worship, then, had elements of nobility 
as the incarnation of public law and of the virtues on which 
that rests. But any advanced thought or very profound 
religious consciousness in Greek speculation, where it is not 
purely impersonal, is concerned rather with Zeus and Apollo 
than with the other personages of Greek polytheism. 


a Cf. Hom. Od. 16. 263, and Pindar, yap Kpovidao vóov KpavTeipa TéTUKTAL, 
Frag. 112, with the Orphic line, Se} » Aristides, vol. 1, рр. 27, 28 (Dind.). 
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NOTE ON RITUAL. 


AS a rule the Greek goddess was served by priestesses, and worshipped 
with sacrifice of female victims: but in the ritual of Athena ', as of Aphro- 
dite, we find not infrequently the male victim and the priest. In the case 
of Athena this is probably due to her masculine character, and to her 
frequent connexion in cult with Zeus. We hear of the priest of Athena 
Полат at Tegea, at Phaselis and Amyclae, and Lindos, the boy-priest of 
Athena Kpavnia, at Elatea. As regards her sacrifice, it was rarely cereal 
or bloodless ; we may conclude that this was the case at Rhodes, where 
no fire was used in her ritual; but in other places the usual oblation was 
the slaughtered animal, the cow and sheep most commonly, but some- 
times the pig and the goat. At Ilium the sacrificial victims were both 
male and female; and we may conclude that the bull was sometimes 
offered her, as she was called ravpomédos, and according to the legend 
Theseus sacrificed the bull of Marathon to her. Therefore there is no 
accuracy in the dictum of Eustathius and the scholiast on the Za (2. 546) 
that the victims to Athena must be female. This dictum was used by 
them, and has been used by some modern critics, to show that piv in that 
important passage refers to Erechtheus and not to Athena; the facts 
show that this argument is valueless. My own view is that the sacrifice 
of bulls and sheep referred to there belonged to Athena and not to 
Erechtheus ; grammatically, and in respect of the rhythm of the sen- 
tence, one view is as tenable as the other; but it is strange that the 
interpolator should speak in the one line of the birth of Erechtheus, and 
then without a pause at once refer to his death; and if, as A, Mommsen 
holds, the interpolator was Peisistratus and the sacrifice is the Panathe- 
naic, then there is all the more reason for thinking that the sacrifice of 
bulls and sheep must be referred to the Athena-cult. For it would be 
very strange that in the time of Peisistratus the Panathenaic offering 
should be spoken of as a sacrifice to Erechtheus, and that in the 
authorities and records from the fifth century downwards it is always 
regarded as consecrated to Athena, while Erechtheus is scarcely men- 
tioned. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MONUMENTS OF ATHENA-WORSHIP. 


AMONG the monuments that illustrate the worship of 
Athena, we find the coin-representations in some respects 
the most important. Not only do they give us manifold 
testimony of the character that belonged to her in the 
national religion, but they also prove more clearly than any 
other monumental evidence the very wide diffusion of her cult. 

The very large number of vases upon which her figure 
appears have more to do with mythology than with public 
worship; perhaps the only type of the goddess, preserved in 
vase-paintings, which can be certainly recognized as con- 
nected with cult is that of the warlike Athena holding her 
shield and brandishing her spear, the type of the ancient 
Palladia and probably of the Athena Polias. 

As regards the works of sculpture, those to which any 
definite cult-name can be attached are very few ; but many, 
and especially those that can be connected with the creations 
of Pheidias, are of very great value for the history of religious 
art. We have no proof of the prevalence of wholly aniconic 
images of Athena®, and it has been shown that the religion of 
Pallas contained comparatively few ‘survivals’ of primitive 
thought and primitive ritual. The earliest monuments 
that have come down to us express ideas that are already 
relatively advanced. So far as we can judge the most archaic 
images did not represent her as a nature-goddess, but were 
either of the type of the Palladia, embodying the war- 
goddess, or of the seated type characteristic of the goddess of 


2 The words of Tertullian! seem to оѓ the existence of which we know 
refer to some formless @yaApain Attica, nothing. 
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the state, and Homer appears to have been aware of both 
forms. But the monuments that illustrate her association 
with the powers of Nature, though not demonstrably the 
most primitive, may be conveniently considered first. 

We cannot quote from the earliest period any assured 
representations that illustrate the cult-connexion of the 
goddess with Poseidon. The bronze-statue of Poseidon 
on the site of Athena’s temple at Pheneos appears to have 
been archaic 16"; and Pausanias informs us that the ancient 
coinage of Troezen bore for its usual device the trident of 
Poseidon and the head of Athena, with reference to the worship 
of the two divinities there!" ^. And it must surely be Athena’s 
head that we see on two fifth-century coins of Troezen, pub- 
lished by Professor Gardner in his Numismatic Commentary: 
the one has faint traces of archaism in the hair and lip; the 
other is a very noble work of fifth-century style (coin Pl. A 21), 
allied to the Pheidian; the broad cheek, the majestic eye- 
brow, and the large chin are forms that accord well with the 
masculine dignity and the deep earnestness of the expression. 
A few of these coins, according to Professor Gardner, show 
us the same head wearing earrings, and therefore they do 
not represent a male divinity, and of no other goddess is 
the countenance so characteristic as of Athena. ‘The god- 
dess of strength, as she was styled at Troezen, could scarcely 
be more vividly depicted than by such forms and such 
expression. 

On the Acropolis of Athens we know that Pallas and 
Poseidon were associated in the Erechtheum or its immediate 
vicinity by actual communion of cult as well as by religious 
myth and mythic representation. Апа this religious as- 
sociation is most strikingly presented by a black-figured 
vase of advanced archaic style, painted by the Athenian 
vase-painter Amastris®, on which the two divinities appear 
in solemn hieratic pose, standing over against each other, 
the goddess holding up her hand: the drawing is masterly 

^ Р. 47, Pl. M, 1 and 2. Die Griechischen Vasen mit Avetster- 


> Lenormant, Élite Céram.1. Pl.78; signaturen, p. 43. 
Arch. Zeit. 1846, Taf. 39, 4-5; Klein, 
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in the delicacy of its detail (Pl. XIII. A). In at least one 
representation of the birth of Erichthonios Poseidon is 
present ; for instance, on a relief in the Louvre, of which the 
central figure is Athena receiving the infant from the arms 
of Ge, we can recognize the sea-god in the figure seated on 
the left with wild matted hair and half-bare body, holding 
a trident or sceptre *. 

It is hard to separate the cult of the two divinities on the 
Acropolis from the story of their strife for the land, and from 
the various monuments that represented that religious drama. 
А sacred spot in Athens, probably on the Acropolis and near to 
the place in the precincts of the Erechtheum where Poseidon's 
trident was stamped on the rock, was called ‘ the voting-place 
of God ^. The Greek title seems to suggest that here Zeus 
took the votes of the various divinities concerning the rival 
claims of Poseidon and Athena to the country. Such a version 
of the story is presented to us on the alabaster relief in 
Smyrna? of the first century A.D., on which we see on the 
left the figure of Poseidon with his left foot on a stone, his left 
hand on his thigh and his right resting on his trident: 
opposite him is Athena wearing a Corinthian helmet and 
leaning on her spear; above and behind each divinity are 
olive-trees. In the centre is an altar with Athena's snake 
coiled round it licking her robe, and the twelve divinities are 
grouped on each side, while Nike is taking the votes from an 
urn that stands on the altar. 

The subject was differently rendered by certain monuments 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Pausanias saw, probably not far 
from the Erechtheum 4, a group of Athena and Poseidon, the 
goddess represented as creating the olive, the god as causing 
a salt spring to well forth. Also in the west pediment of the 
Parthenon he saw the great group of which only fragments 
have survived, and which he interprets as the strife of the 
two divinities. Whether it was the strife itself or the moment 


a Mon. dell Inst. 1. xii. 1. sych. Zeus 1971. 

> Ads Viüpos or Ais llecsoí: vide © Mitt. d. deut. Inst. 1882, р. 48, 
Cratinus, Archilochot Frag. 4 (Meineke Р]. 1. Fig. 2. 
2, p. 18), Suidas s.v. Ads Џӯфоѕ, He- 9 ү. 24, 3. 
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of triumph that was shown, what was the precise action of the 
two protagonists, who were the subordinate personages, are 
questions that have given rise to long and intricate discussion 
which may here be omitted. Our only trustworthy evidence 
—and even that is difficult to interpret—is Carrey’s drawing ®, 
made before the destruction of the central figures. And we 
can conclude from it that it was the moment of victory that 
was represented there, for the goddess is moving rapidly to 
the left with triumphant gesture, as if to claim her own, 
while Poseidon starts back in anger. By what token or by 
what beneficent creation the strife had been adjudged the 
drawing does not help us to decide. On the Acropolis of 
Attica, we can hardly suppose that the token of Athena's 
right would be anything but the olive, and it has been held 
that traces of the olive-tree survive in the centre of the 
pediment. 

In other representations of the same sacred myth, which 
have been supposed to afford a clue to the reconstruction 
of the Parthenon group, the olive appears as a significant 
emblem». For instance, the well-known vase in St. Peters- 
burg? from Kertsch shows us the olive-tree in the centre 
between the two rivals, both of whom appear about to 
strike downwards with their weapons, the spear and the 
trident. No final interpretation has as yet been given of 
this action of Pallas and Poseidon; it is very doubtful what 
he is striking and with what purpose, nor is it easy to 
say why she should be wielding her spear as she is after the 
olive-tree has already been produced, nor why Dionysos 
with his panther and thyrsos should apparently be running to 
her aid. The value of the vase as a clue to the motive of the 
Parthenon representation has been very much exaggerated ; 


^ Müller-Wieseler, Denkmäler der the loom, described by Ovid, Pallas 
alten. Kunst, 121. weaves the story of her strife with 
P In her contest with Arachne at Poseidon: 
Percussamque sua simulat de cuspide terram 
Prodere cum bacis foetum canentis olivae 
Mirarique deos. Met. 6. 80. 
* Published by Stephani, Compte- 3, p. 245; Baumeister, Denkmäler, 
Rendu, 1872, Pl. 1; Hellenic Journal, р. 1395. 
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but it may preserve certain reminiscences of the Pheidian 
group, especially in the figure and drapery of Athena. 

Of still more importance as a surviving copy of the Athena 
of the western gable is the statuette from Epidauros, now in 
Athens, representing the goddess moving rapidly to her right 
with her right arm outstretched and her shield on her left ; 
the gesture and the movement seem full of fire and life, and 
the Pheidian style appears in the drapery and forms *. 

We have also a number of late Attic coins», which illustrate 
the public value and prevalence of this myth, but do not help 
much to settle the question about the figures on the Parthenon. 
They bear upon their obverse the figures of Poseidon and 
Athena, standing over against each other, the god on the left 
and the goddess on the right, and between them the olive-tree, 
upon which her owl is seated and around which coils her snake 
threatening Poseidon, who stands raising his right hand with 
a menacing gesture. Athena bears the spear and shield in 
her left hand, and holds out her right as if pointing to the 
tree as her sign. In composition the scene presents very 
little resemblance to the central motive of Carrey's drawing, 
and it may, for all we know, be a reproduction of the free 
group that Pausanias saw on the Acropolis. 

In these representations the deities are at strife. On the 
black-figured vase mentioned above their meeting seems 
peaceful, and on two other coins*, where they are seen 
standing with the olive-tree in the middle, there is no sign 
of contest, but possibly a scene of reconciliation and concord, 
just as on a cameo published in the Gazette ArcAéologique à 
we find them jointly engaged in forming the vine (Pl. 
XIV. a). 

Besides her association with Poseidon, we have other 
monumental record of her relations with the water and sea- 
faring. Оп some of the coins of South Italy, Thurium, and 


а Published in Mythol. and Mon. Museum Catalogue of Coins: Attica, 
Anc. Ath, Harrison and Verrall, 15. 4. 
Pl. 46. p.uua с Num. Comm. Paus, Z. 15. and 
> Gardner and Imhoof-Blumer, Nam. — 17. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 31. 12. 134. 16 ; British 3 1886, Pl. 3. 1. 
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Heraclea *, the head of Athena is found wearing a helmet on 
which a Scylla, sometimes holding a rudder, is incised (Coin 
Pl A 22). To explain these we need not follow Lenormant > 
in his strange fancies about an original monstrous shape of 
an Athena Tprroyévera with a fish-tail; we do not even know 
that this coin-type represented Tpıroyévera at all. All that 
we need say is that in maritime localities Athena acquired 
occasionally a maritime character and symbols, as any other 
divinity might ; and we may vaguely apply the term Tpiro- 
yévea to the Pallas of the coin-types mentioned above. But 
though originally this was probably a cult-title, we do not know 
what the type was, if there was any, that was specially chosen 
for the images of that cult. The blue-eyed statue of Athena 
in the Ceramicus %° certainly did not allude to the story of 
her birth from the blue water, as Pausanias imagined. The 
bronze statue at Aliphera!?, wrought by Hypatodorus, was 
probably a representation of Athena Tprroyeveca, but Pausanias 
only remarks on its size and beauty, and saw nothing in it 
specially characteristic. The Rospigliosi statue in Rome, 
published by Gerhard*, shows us an Athena with her left 
hand enveloped in her large mantle and resting on her hip; 
at her feet is a female Triton, at her left the owl; her aegis is 
adorned with stars, and her face wears a languid sentimental 
expression. But this is a late work, and scarcely to be 
regarded as a monument of public cult. And it is absurd 
to argue? from this that every Pallas with a similar expression 
and with starry aegis or robe is Tritogeneia. The pose and 
the sentiment are merely the signs of the later age, and the 
stars may be simply a conventional decoration, or at least 
are no symbols of the water-born divinity. 

A few monuments may be quoted illustrating Athena's 
association with the earth, with Dionysos, and the powers of 
fertility. The representation on the fine cameo quoted above 
in which she is seen by the side of Poseidon assisting the vine 


a Guide to the Coins of the Brit. Mus. © Minerven Idole: Akad. Abhandl 
3. С, 17: 4. C, 16; Head, Hist. Мит. 24. 4. 
P- 59. Fig. 35; p. 72, Fig. 48. 4 As Hettner argued, Annali dell Insi 
b Gazette Archéol. 1880, p. 183. 1844, pp. 115-132. 
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to grow, is a unique motive which illustrates the acxodpdpia, 
the festival of the grape.cluster at Athens. On the vase of 
St. Petersburg discussed above, we find Dionysos coming to 
her aid, possibly as Dionysos Aevdpirns, who was interested in 
her new-created olive-tree. 

We may regard the scene on certain black-figured vases 
in Munich? which represent Athena mounted in her chariot 
preceded by Apollo playing the lyre, and by Dionysos who 
looks back upon her, as alluding to some association between 
these divinities in cult and festival. Athena herself stands 
playing the lyre by Dionysos? on an archaic vase published 
by Gerhard, and possibly the vase-painter may have thought 
of the Oschophoria the festival in which Dionysos and Athena 
Sciras were jointly honoured *. 

This affinity of the goddess with the divinities of vegetation 
might explain the attribute of the cornucopia, which was some- 
times placed in her hand in later representations, although. as 
Müller suggests, she may have acquired this from her later 
identification with Tyche, the Fortune of the state. But there 
appears to have been some representation belonging to the 
Greek period of Athena holding in her hand an apple, which was 
the usual symbol of fertility, for an epigram in the Anthology 
seems clearly to describe a statue of this kind "?; and the 
female figures in terracotta? recently found on the Acropolis, 
holding a shield on the arm and an apple or pomegranate in 
the hand, have been supposed with good reason to represent 
Athena, and belong to the archaic period. It has been sug- 
gested above that the cult of Athena Itonia may have regarded 
her partly as a divinity of vegetation, and for this reason have 
associated her with the powers of the lower world. We should 


^ О. Jahn, Vasensammlung, 112, 
353, 784, 1131. 


Maenads clasping or dancing before 
the image of Athena are wrongly in- 


b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 1. 37. 

* Gerhard's further attempts to dis- 
cern a Dionysiac element in the wor- 
ship and festival of Athena Sciras are 
futile; the gems and terracotta relief 
which he publishes (Akad. Abhandl. 
25. 7, 8, 10, 13), on which he finds 


terpreted (vide Müller-Wieseler, Denk- 
mäler, 2143): there is no evidence of 
an orgiastic character in the festival of 
Scirra, nor is it certain that it was 
consecrated to Athena. 

à Athen. Mittheil. 1894, p. 491. 
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possess an interesting monument of this cult if we could inter- 
pret the figures on a large gem published by Müller* as those of 
the Coronean worship (Pl. XIII. b). We see an Athena seated 
on the left, and the god of the lower world with Cerberus on 
the right, and the goddess is pouring a libation over the flame 
of the altar that stands between them. That this is Athena 
Itonia and the Zeus-Hades of Coronea is the view of Overbeck? 
and other archaeologists, and Wieseler's objections and his own 
interpretation lack weight. The representation is unique, and 
we have the literary record of the unique cult of the two 
divinities at Coronea. Апа as there is no other cult that 
explains the monument, the interpretation offered by Müller 
and Overbeck is at least a valid hypothesis. 

The local cults of Athena Alea at Tegea and Hellotis at 
Corinth, in which the goddess has been supposed without much 
reason to have been worshipped as a physical or elemental 
power, have left no monuments at all that might prove or 
illustrate the precise meaning of these terms. Of the Oriental 
Athena Hellotis of Corinth we have no representation, and 
the Tegean coins that bear on their obverse the head of 
Alea ° give us no way of distinguishing between this and 
any other type of the goddess. 

On a late vase of South Italy we see a comic rendering 
of the myth of Heracles and Auge?: above them is the 
statue of a goddess on a column, holding a patera in her right 
hand and a garland in her left, and wearing a high-girdled 
chiton. Аз Auge was surprised in the temple of Athena Alea, 
we might suppose that we have here a reproduction of the 
teinple-image ; but the attitude is too foolish and the attri- 
butes too meaningless to allow us to take the figure seriously. 

The attempt to discover among the monuments some 
representation of Athena Sciras has been equally unsuc- 
cessful. A statue of mysterious and ghostly form exists in 
the Villa Albani*, in which we can discern the outlines of 
an Athena armed with helmet and shield, and enveloped from 


* Denkmäler d. alt. Kunst, 2. 226. à Mon. dell’ Inst. 4. Taf. 12. 


> Kunst- Mythologie, т. p. 47. e Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 24. 3. 
* Num. Comm. Paus. p. 9o. 
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head to foot in an ample mantle. The explanation of this 
enigmatic appearance of the goddess which Gerhard gives is 
that the statue conveys an allusion to the procession of the 
Scirophoria, in which he supposes the image of Athena Sciras 
to have been covered and sheltered from the heat. The 
difficulty is that, so far as we know, a sunshade was used 
on that occasion, not a covering such as this; nor did the 
idol of Athena Sciras play any part in that procession. It is 
more probable that the sculptor was alluding to the veiling 
of the image of Athena Polias in the Plynteria. 

The cult-statue of Athena Sciras was probably a xoanon 
of archaic type, as it had to submit to the primitive fetish 
ritual of being daubed with white earth?'^3, which was 
supposed to be good for olives *. 

We hear of a process of divination, practised at Sciros on 
the Eleusinian Way, by means of dice or draughts ; and if we 
believe that a scene on a vase published by Gerhard герге- 
sents two warriors seated above a board and divining their lot 
in this manner, it might seem that he was justified in giving 
the name Athena Sciras to the goddess with the spear and 
the star-embroidered vestment that stands behind them; but 
even so we should not have discovered the type of the idol, 
for in another similar representation? she has the form of the 
Pheidian Parthenos, and the connexion between the dice- 
players at Sciros and Athena Sciras is unproved and unlikely 4. 

It has already been said in anticipation that the monu- 
ments give no sign whatever that Athena in Greek religion 
was ever identified or by kinship connected with the moon or 
thelights of heaven. The stars on the robe mean nothing at all, 
for we find them also on the robe of Creon in one vase-scene. 
The half-moon on the coins of Athens in no way reveals 
Athena as a moon-goddess, as has been shown already; 
the crescent moon is a not uncommon shield-device, and is 


а Cf. the practice of smearing the Taf. 19. $. 29, 13; also Raoul-Rochetté, 
statue of Artemis Alpheionia with clay Mon. Inéd. Taf. 56. 
from the Alpheus. * On a vase published Гайто. d. а. 
b Akad. Abhandl. 26. 9. Cf. Etrus- Inst. 1892, 102. 
Riche und Campanische Vasenbilder, 3 Vide p. 291, note d, 
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sometimes found on the shield of Pallas; where it appears on 
the aegis it need only be regarded as a charm to avert danger, 
for which purpose it was sometimes used ?. 

Archaeological evidence has been found by Roscher to 
support his theory that Athena was the personification of 
the thunder-cloud, namely, in certain coin-types of Macedon, 
Athens, and Boeotia °, that show the goddess striding forward 
brandishing the lightning in her right hand. We can 
scarcely call this evidence, for these coins are all of the later 
period, and may all be influenced by the Macedonian coin- 
type, which represents Athena Alkis. But we do not know 
that this divinity was recognized as a thunder-goddess in 
Macedon ; on the coins of Pella she merely wields the spear*; 
and the coins of Antigonus and Philip V that give her the 
thunderbolt need only allude to the common idea expressed 
in Homer and Pindar that ‘Athena sat nearest to the 
lightning, that is to Zeus, and might sometimes wield his 
weapon ; but it is only in later art and for the sake of variety 
that the thunderbolt takes the place of the spear in the hands 
of Athena Alkis or Promachus. 

Nor, lastly. in the monuments that deal with the Gorgon- 
myth is there any suggestion of the various physical forces 
or facts that Athena has been supposed to embody. The 
archaeological evidence in support of the theory that Medusa 
personified the baneful side of Athena herself is even slighter 
than the literary. A bronze in Syracuse and a marble relief in 
Messina have been quoted representing an armed Medusa: 
but if these works are rightly interpreted they prove the 


а Hesych. s.v. cednviss puħarthpiov 
бтєр éyxpepara rois malos. Vide О. 
Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bösen 
Blicks bei den Alten, Berichte d. К. 
Sdchs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 1855, pp. 42, 
52. Wieseler's discussion (Denkm. d. alt. 
Kunst, 2. p. 168) ofthis lunar symbolism 
applied to Athena is sceptical and sane. 

> Head, Hist. Mum. p. 203, Fig. 146; 
on third-century coins of Athens, Brit. 
AMus. Cat. Attica, Pl. 15. 2; on coins of 
Pyrrhus struck at Syracuse Pallas holds 


shield and spear but the thunderbolt is 
in the field, Brit. Mus. Cat. Thessaly, 
Gc. Pl. 20. 12; on later coins of Boeotia 
we have a winged Athena Nike bran- 
dishing the thunderbolt, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Centr. Greece, Pl 6. 3; оп certain 
coins of Phaselis she stands on a ship's 
prow bearing the aegis as a shield and 
wielding the thunderbolt, Müll.-Wies., 
Denkm. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 223. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, p. 90. 

а P. 287. 
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caprice of the artist, but do not prove that he or any one 
else believed Athena was Medusa. Even the larger view 
taken by О. Müller in his Hyperboretsche Studien of a double 
Athena, a malevolent and benevolent goddess, lacks sound 
archaeological support ®. 

The monuments that represent the city-goddess and the 
goddess of war are by far the most important. We cannot 
keep the two ideas always distinct, for the goddess who 
guarded the city, in far the greater number of the monuments 
that may be supposed to represent Athena Polias, appears to 
be guarding it with the spear and the shield. 

But there is an important distinction of type that divides 
the representations of Polias into those of the seated divinity, 
in peaceful and tranquil pose that might symbolize the 
stability of the state, and those of Pallas erect and threatening 
with her weapons. 

We can conclude from Homer that the earliest idol of 
Athena in Troy, to which the Trojan women bring the peplos 
to lay on the knees, was seated on a throne; the scholiast 
was struck with this, and the comments of Strabo imply that 
the usual images of Athena Polias were standing; but he 
adds that the seated form occurred in Massilia, Phocaea, 
Rome, and many other places ?!*, Pausanias ?!^ tells us of 
a seated statue of Athena on the Acropolis, the work of 
Endoeus, and mentions also the shrine at Erythrae of Athena 


« [n a paper published in the Zph- 
emeris Archaeologike, 1890 (pp. 1-6, 
Tiv. т), another attempt has been made 
to show a sort of duality in the cult of 
Athena and other divinities by Mylonas, 
who quotes the worship of Polias and 
Parthenos (?) in Athens, of Polias and 
Sthenias in Troezen, of Alea and Hippia 
in Tegea, the буо dydaApara "A0gvas in 
Aegium of Achaea (Paus. 7. 23, 7), the 
two temples of Athena at Thebes. But 
how do we know that there were just 
two cults and no more than two in 
Thebes and Tegea? We know there 
were more than two in Athens and 


Troezen. The monuments he quotes 


and' the relief he publishes show no dis- 
tinction between the forms that might 
correspond to a real duality of concept : 
the cases where the figure of Athena 
appeared twice on the same monument 
or in the same temple may be explained 
sometimes by the artistic desire of 
symmetry, sometimes by the dramatic 
necessity of reproducing the same per- 
sonage in different parts of the same 
scene, sometimes by the simple fact that 
there happened to be two dedications 
of two images. Nearly every Greek 
divinity had many sides, but neither two 
nor three is a holy number in Greek 
religion. 
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Polias and in it the temple-image of the enthroned goddess 
holding a spindle in each of her hands, and wearing a * polos’ 
or upright crown, a work which he attributes to the same 
sculptor. 

Long discussion has been spent on the question whether 
the ancient image of Athena Polias in her temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, carved from olive-wood 1, was of the 
sitting or standing type. The latter view was strongly main- 
tained by Jahn ?, and held also by О. Müller and Prof. Curtius 
and later archaeologists; but Prof. Furtwängler, in his article 
on Athena in Roscher's Lexicon", pronounces for the former. 
There is little value in his argument that because Phocaea 
and Erythrae mythically and questionably traced their origin 
to Athens, therefore the type of their city-goddess, who was 
seated on her throne, was borrowed from the mother-city ; 
but there is more weight in his contention that the seated 
figures of terracotta and marble found on the Acropolis and 
in Attic tombs reproduce Athena Polias: and he considers 
that this form of a peaceful maternal goddess is most in 
keeping with the ancient Pelasgic cult. This may be so, 
although Arnobius declares that the statues of Athena on 
the Acropoleis of her cities were always of virginal form 1°, 
But even if there were no strong arguments against Prof. Furt- 
wanglers view, as there are, there is too scanty evidence for 
us to pronounce positively in its favour. "There is no proved 
connexion between Athena Polias and the Attic burial ritual, 
although Gerhard on general grounds thinks that there ought 
to have been; we only hear of the eccentric and probably 
exceptional death-tax levied by Hippias, who enacted that for 
each dead citizen a small sum should be paid to the priestess 
of the city-goddess by way of compensation‘. Again, 
the evidence from the Attic tombs is very slight indeed ; for 
some of the seated figures published by Gerhard? are not 
demonstrably Athena at all, or are not known to have been 
interred. One of the most striking of these, discovered in an 

« De Antiquiss. Minero. Poliad. simulacris. 


> Müller, Ancient Art, 8 96, 24; cf. § 96, 9. 
* P. 689. 9 Akad. Abhandl. Taf. 22. 
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Attic tomb*, is a small coloured terracotta representation of 
the goddess, seated and clad in ample drapery that conceals 
her arms, wearing a blue polos on her head, and an aegis 
painted blue upon а red mantle(Pl ХУ. а). But if far more of 
these figures were in existence, and were known to have been 
buried with the dead, why must they be copies of the ancient 
temple-idol? We might believe them to be so, if this type of 
the seated divinity were most common among the ancient 
monuments of Athens, and if we urged, as we well might, the 
argument that the ancient form of the Polias idol would fix 
itself most tenaciously upon the imagination of the people, 
and would be most frequently reproduced. But the argument 
fails, for this type is far less usual among the various existing 
monuments than that of the erect and energetic goddess of 
war^. Besides the few terracottas which may be mentioned, 
there is the marble statue, often described and often published, 
found on the north side of the Acropolis, which belongs as 
regards style to the sixth century * and might be the actual 
work of Endoeus, the image of Athena mentioned by Pau- 
sanias seated before the door of her own temple. But this is 
no cult-image. The only representation, so far as I am aware, 
in which the seated Athena is receiving sacrifice and worship 
is on a black-figured vase in Berlin, on which the goddess is 
seen on her throne wearing no aegis, and holding the helmet in 
her left hand and a cup in her right (Pl. XIV. b). This is an 
interesting type of the peaceful and beneficent divinity who, 
in her own city, can lay aside her helmet, but no one maintains 
that it is the image of Athena Polias: whether it could be 
supposed to reproduce in some measure the xoanon of Athena 
Nike, which was preserved in the shrine on the Acropolis, is a 


question that will be raised later. 


a I cannot find a direct testimony as 
to its ‘provenance’; but Stackelberg 
tacitly vouches for it, Graber der Hel- 
lenen, Taf. 57. 

> Vide Jahrbuch d. deut. Inst. 1893, 
p. 142. 

в The two inscriptions containing the 
name of Endoeus belong to the latter 


The seated idol, then, was 


part of the sixth century; M. Lechat 
finds reasons for assigning the seated 
Athena on the Acropolis to the period 
after the Persian invasion; but it is 
almost incredible that Pausanias should 
have connected a fifth-century sculptor 
with the mythic Daedalus. Rev. des Ét. 
Grec. 1892, p. 386, and 1893, p. 23. 
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evidently in some vogue at Athens ; and if it were the general 
custom, which is far more than we can say, to inter an idol of 
Athena with the dead, this tranquil type would accord better 
with the peace of the grave than the armed, erect, and threat- 
ening figure, though this latter were the form and pose of the 
very temple-image of the most ancient city-worship. 

And that the actual form of Athena Polias was the erect 
and armed figure is proved by cumulative evidence both from 
literature and monuments. We can draw a very probable 
conclusion from the words of Athenagoras, who contrasts the 
seated figure of Athena, carved by Endoeus at Athens, with 
the ancient city-idol of olive-wood ; there is no sense in the 
words unless they express a contrast between a seated and an 
erect Athena’, the latter being the ancient xoanon 1?! °. There 
are also certain passages in tlie Greek dramatists which Jahn 
has collected, and which point clearly to the same conclusion. 
Two of the most striking are in the Electra of Euripides and 
the Birds of Aristophanes !? 583, In the former Orestes, after 
his mother's murder, is bidden to go to Athens to the sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, and clasp it in his arms— for she will 
keep back the Furies ... that they touch thee not, and will 
hold above thy head the round shield with the Gorgon’s face.’ 
The poet must be supposed to be speaking of the chief and 
most sacred Bpéras of Athena, most familiar to all his audience ; 
the image of Athena Polias, who could hold her shield over 
Orestes' head if she were erect with her shield raised on her 
left arm, but not if she were seated in peaceful attitude. Still 
more convincing is the passage in Aristophanes. The bird- 
city of the Clouds is complete, and they want a goddess to 
guard it (IIoAto8xos) : ‘for whom shall we card the wool of the 
peplos?' asks Epops. ‘Why not allow Athena Polias her 
usual right? But how could a city be well-governed, when 
the goddess. being a woman, stands in full armour, &c.?’ 

How these words could have been written, unless the 
statue of Athena Polias at Athens were erect and armed, is 
hard to understand: for Dr. Furtwangler’s explanation that 


^ Athenagoras seems to attribute both some corruption in the words, the force 
to Endoeus: granting there may be ofthe whole passage is not invalidated. 
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the Attic poets were always thinking of Homer's energetic 
Pallas Athena, never of their own city-idol, seems very 
unnatural The whole point of Aristophanes' joke is lost, 
unless the goddess ‘standing in her panoply’ is the very 
Athena Polias of the temple on the Acropolis. 

The sacred temple-image of Athens was fabled to have 
fallen from heaven 12° °, like the Trojan Palladium ; and it was 
probably easier, even for the naive imagination of early men, 
to conceive of a stiff log-like idol descending thence than of 
a seated divinity shot from the sky, throne and all. We may 
note also that in Alciphron Athena Poliuchos is addressed as 
Прбџаҳоѕ ; the prayer would be naturally to Athena Polias, who 
is elsewhere called Poliuchos, and she could not well be styled 
Promachus unless she were erect and in warlike attitude !? *. 

Also there is forcible evidence supplied by actual monu- 
ments of cults. А black-figured cylix in the British Museum, 
of very archaic style (Pl. XV.b), has been published by 
Mr. Cecil Smith *, which contains a representation that he has 
interpreted as a bridal procession bringing a bull as an offer- 
ing to Athena Polias on the mporeAe(a ўџёра, the day of the 
preliminary marriage-rites. The interest taken by the goddess 
of the state in the marriages of her people has been already 
noticed ; and there can be no doubt of the name and character 
of the divinity who stands behind her altar, receiving her wor- 
shippers in warlike pose with uplifted spear and shield. If 
the vase-painter's imagination had not been dominated by the 
form of the idol in the city-temple of the goddess to whom the 
sacrifice was due, it is inconceivable that he should have chosen 
a type so much out of accord with the peacefulness of the 
ceremony. Behind her the olive and her serpent are sketched, 
and her temple is indicated by a single Doric column ; all 
these symbols placing beyond a doubt the reference of the 
rite to Athena Polias. 

Another representation, easier to interpret and pointing to 


а Hellenic Journal, Y, p. 202, Pl. 7. that does not appear quite so probable; 
Dr. Murray (Classical Review, 1887, but in any case we have a sacrifice to 
р. 315) explains it as a sacrifice after the goddess of the city. 

a dithyrambic contest, ап explanation 
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the same conclusion, is found on a black-figured amphora of 
the Berlin Museum, that shows worshippers bringing a cow 
to an altar, behind which stands the shielded goddess with the 
spear uplifted in her right hand (Pl. XV.c). The altar is the 
large altar that stood before the Erechtheum, out of which 
Athena Polias must be supposed to have come to receive her 
sacrifice. 

A third sacrificial scene appears on a relief in the Acropolis 
Museum *. A group of worshippers are bringing a sow as 
an offering to the goddess, whose form is certainly different 
from that seen in the two monuments last mentioned; for 
there is nothing warlike in her attitude or attributes, except 
for the helmet on her head. What concerns the present ques- 
tion is the erect pose of the figure, by which the sculptor was 
able to convey a casual allusion to the type of Athena Polias. 
We may believe that the sow, an animal very rarely used in 
the ritual of Athena, is offered to her here because of her asso- 
ciation in certain rites and festivals with the goddesses of 
earth; and this votive slab may have been connected in some 
way with the Arrhephoria. 

We have then direct evidence from Attic monuments that 
the type of the erect and warlike Athena appears in cult- 
scenes that are most naturally connected with the worship of 
Athena Polias: and we have no such evidence as yet forth- 
coming as regards the goddess seated on her throne. Also 
the former type was far more in vogue than the latter in Athens, 
appearing on the very large group of Panathenaic vases, and 
also on Attic coins, and reproduced in some votive bronze 
figures found on the Acropolis, and on marble reliefs*. And, 
finally, there is much reason for Jahn's view that the Dresden 
Pallas, an important monument of this type, is a copy of the 
idol on the Acropolis ; for alone among statues of Athena this 
is wrought with the embroidered peplos, in the small squares 
of which are scenes from the battle of the gods and giants, the 


а The vase has been well described © Vide Mythology and Monuments of 
by Miss Harrison in Mythology and Ancient Athens, p. 459, Figs. 55 and 56; 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 457. Curtius, Arch. Zeit. 1882, Taf. 8. 

b 75. Fig. 76, p. 519. 
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myth which we know was woven on the actual peplos that the 
maidens wrought each year for the State-goddess. 

These are reasons then for believing that this was the form 
of the ancient idol in the oldest temple of Athena, which, 
according to Herodotus, was burnt by the Persians: and there 
is no evidence that before this, or by the side of this, there 
existed in the same temple the cult-figure of the seated 
divinity of more peaceful and maternal form. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the Polias-image should have borne so near a 
resemblance to the ordinary Palladium ; for this latter was 
also in many places an image of the city-goddess, and in the: 
Cyclic legend the sacred idol which Diomed and Odysseus 
bore away was the ‘luck’ of the state. 

Looking at the other Greek states, in which we can gather 
from numismatic and other evidence that the worship of 
Athena Polias existed, we find the type very wide spread of 
the armed goddess, striding forward or standing erect and 
threatening. 

Pausanias gives us some account of the statue of the Athena 
‘of the brazen house’ at Sparta, carved by Gitiadas 88°: and 
he speaks of certain mythic scenes wrought in relief ‘upon the 
bronze. Looking merely at the text, we might be in doubt 
whether these were carved upon the bronze-plated walls of the 
temple or upon the surface of the statue itself. But a Lace- 
daemonian bronze coin of the period of Gallienus shows us the 
figure of the goddess armed with uplifted spear and shield, 
and clad strangely in a chiton of which the lower half is 
divided by horizontal parallel bands, and on which small 
figures are indicated in relief (Coin Pl. A 23). As Professor 
Gardner rightly observes +, this unique coin-device is explained 
by the text of Pausanias and helps to explain it. The city- 
goddess of Sparta then was armed and warlike, and of the 
type of the ancient Palladia. 

It is probable that the cult-statue of Athena Itonia of 
Thessaly, whose name was the war-cry of the Aleuadae, and 
whose worship fostered the political union of Boeotia, was the 
figure of the fighting Pallas, for we find this stamped on many 

a Num. Com. Paus. p. 58, N. 13. 
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Thessalian coins (Coin Pl. A 24). On a coin of Melos, and on 
a marble relief found in that island *, we see the armed goddess 
in the usual pose of the Palladion, but resembling the idol of 
the Ephesian Artemis in the Herme-shape of the lower part 
of the body. And the coinage of Pella, which has been men- 
tioned above, presents us with the form of Athena Alkis— 
striding forward with spear and shield—as she appears also on 
the coins of Himera, Camarina, and Mesembria”. Occasion- 
ally, as we have seen, the thunderbolt takes the place of the 
spear in her hand without much change in the pose or probably 
in the idea. 

We find at times a more peaceful pose or more peaceful 
attributes chosen for the city-goddess, although in the earlier 
monuments her warlike character is most marked. The idol 
of New Ilium, according to the description of Apollodorus !? 5, 
held the spindle in one hand, while otherwise it preserved the 
forms of the older Palladia : and his account accords with the 
device of a later coin of this city on which Pallas appears with 
the wiAos or soft Phrygian cap on her head, with the spear 
held in her right hand on a level with her shoulder and with 
the spindle in her left *. 

At Priene, where we hear of a temple dedicated to Athena 
Polias by Alexander! ! the image carved for the worship 
probably presented her in peaceful attitude ; for a coin of 
the city of the imperial period, bearing the figure of Athena 
standing with her serpent coiled before her, shows us probably 
the type of the temple statue?. The chryselephantine 
masterpiece of Pheidias, the Athena Parthenos, which will 
be afterwards described, may well have given vogue to the 
more peaceful type of the Athena Polias; but, so far as the 
evidence can decide, the militant must still be regarded as the 
dominant type of the city-goddess, even in the later period. 

A very kindred conception, but differently expressed in 
art, was that of Athena Nike. In considering the monuments 
to which this name can be given, we can put aside the 

* Vide Jahn, op. cit., Taf. 3. 7 and 8. e Gerhard, Akad. Адћані "24. 12. 


> Brit. Mus. Cat, Sicily, pp. 81, 3 Head, Hist. Num. p. 508. 
20; ; 10. Thrace, p. 133. 
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ingenious suggestion of Jahn?, that the trophy may be 
sometimes regarded as her fpéras or rude image; for none 
of his proofs suffice for the theory", and we have noticed 
reasons for interpreting the trophy always as the йуална of 
Zeus. Nike, the personification of Victory, was in all pro- 
bability an emanation from Athena herself, but in the monu- 
ments must be distinguished from her; nor is it difficult to 
distinguish them, for the goddess who personifies the abstrac- 
tion is usually winged, wears none of Athena's attributes, and 
can be recognized generally by her action: she is pouring 
a libation to a warrior or a god, or is crowning the successful 
athlete, or decking the trophy, or leading animals to the 
sacrifice as a thank-offering for a triumph won. But it is 
more difficult to say by what marks we can recognize 
Athena Nike, the goddess revered by that name in actual 
cult in Megara, in Aegina, and on the Acropolis of Athens. 
We may, of course, say that the large group of representations 
of the goddess bearing the Victory in her hands, the great 
Pheidian statue of the Parthenon for instance, and its near 
or remote descendants present us with the idea of the vic- 
torious goddess. Yet none of these are actual cult-types of 
Athena Nike. But we have no reason to doubt* that the 
statue described by Harpocration of the goddess * holding the 
pomegranate in her right hand and the helmet in her left,' is 
the xoanon for which the chapel,called in later times the temple 
of Nike Apteros, was built on the top of the southern wall of 
the Propylaea at Athens. It is usual to explain the pome- 
granate in this case as the emblem of fertility, as Athena was 
revered at Athens as the giver of the kindly fruits of the 
earth; and this explanation is more natural on the whole 
than Botticher’s, who sees here, as always, an allusion in the 
pomegranate to bloodshed and death; for surely the goddess 
who has laid aside her helmet is more properly to be regarded 

^ De Minerv. Simulac. pp. 23-24. bearing a trophy and the inscription 

b The slight resemblance that the —'A6gvàs vixnpdpov, may show that in 
wooden post with the helmet, shield, this case the trophy was a thank-offer- 
and spear upon it bears to the Palla- ing to Athena, not that it was regarded 
dion is accidental. The coin of Per- аѕ her image. 
gamon, published by Jahn (zé. 3. 4), * Vide p. 313. 
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as the peaceful dispenser of blessings. An unpublished black- 
figured vase, mentioned by Prof. Furtwangler®, has upon it 
the seated figure of the goddess holding the pomegranate but 
wearing the helmet ; and another, published by Gerhard and 
Jahn », contains the scene of a sacrifice brought to Athena, 
who is seated and holding the cup in one hand and the helmet 
in the other. That any of these are reproductions of the 
statue in the shrine of Wingless Victory or Athena Nike, 
is somewhat improbable; not because they must be earlier 
than #һіѕ °%, but because the latter was probably a standing 
figure; since the statue of Athena Nike at Olympia by 
Calamis was of the same type, and we may conclude from 
the context in Pausanias, who mentions it, that the latter 
work represented the goddess erect °° Besides, a seated 
Nike is a most unusual type, and the figure of Athena Nike 
must in some way have resembled the standard form of Nike, 
else it is hard to see why men should have forgotten that it 
was the goddess herself, and have believed that it was the 
personification, and have commented on the winglessness. 
This, then, is the one well-attested representation of Athena 
Nike belonging to a public cult; and the question is what 
criteria it gives us to judge whether the name may be applied 
to other monuments that have survived. In no later work 
is Athena found bearing the symbol of the pomegranate ; 
and it is doubtful whether the figure of the bare-headed 
Athena is always to be interpreted as Athena Nike’ But 
where the helmet is held out in her hand there may be reason 


а Roscher, Zexicoz, р. 689. 

b Auserlesene Vasenbilder, 242, 1—2; 
De Antiquiss. Minerv. Simulacr. 1. І. 

с The term £óavov which is applied 
to it raises the suspicion that it was an 
archaic wooden idol, bnt this term is 
also applied to the great chryselephan- 
tine works of Pheidias, which con- 
tained a kernel of wood. The motive 
of the work seems too elaborate for us 
to be able to impute to it a very remote 
antiquity; although it may well be 
older than the actual temple, as the 
chronological difficulty would be serious, 


if it were carved simultaneously with 
the construction of the temple, and if 
we accept the story that a statue at 
Olympia was wrought in imitation of 
this by Calamis, a sculptor whose 
‘t floruit’? belongs to an earlier period. 
4 For instance, the bare - headed 
Athena on the Olympian Metope need 
have no special name given her; this 
is simply a natural type of the goddess 
in a peaceful situation, and appears 
also on vases of the earlier part of the 
fifth century: vide Furtwängler, Meister- 
werke, p. 14 (Engl. ed.), note 5. 
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for naming the figure as the xoanon described by Harpocration 
was named ; and we may recognize ап Athena-Nike on the 
beautiful relief of Pentelic marble in Lansdowne House, of 
which an illustration is here given (Pl. XVI). The figure has 
the measured stateliness of a temple-statue, the Doric chiton 
falling down into columnar folds after the manner of the 
austere religious sculpture of the fifth century. The owl and 
the olive seem to show the Attic origin of the work. The 
surface of the body is wonderfully warm, and the details of the 
flesh and the drapery are very carefully wrought. The cheeks 
are still broad, as in the fifth-century type of head, but are 
beginning to be rounded. The relief belongs to the earlier part 
of the fourth century, when the tradition of the older religious 
art was still strong, but when the features and form and drapery 
were beginning to be more softly and lightly rendered. The 
representation gives a profound expression of victorious peace. 

It may be that Athena Nike was sometimes characterized 
by the absence of helmet and aegis; a very beautiful 
relief? of Pheidian style and noble expression, now іп 
the Acropolis Museum, shows us the fragments of three 
figures, a naked ephebos standing before a winged Nike, 
who raises her left hand to crown his head and rests her 
right arm round the neck of another goddess, who in such 
a group can scarcely be other than Athena though she lacks 
all the usual attributes; the Nike who is here almost one 
with her would probably give her own name to this Athena, 
and explain her peaceful garb. 

An entirely different but scarcely less certain representa- 
tion of Athena Nike is seen on the Boeotian coins mentioned 
above with the type of the winged goddess wielding the light- 
ning, and on an Attic drachm, probably of the earlier part of 
the fourth century, that shows us the winged goddess wearing 
the helmet and carrying the Palladium. The goddess cannot 
be merely Nike, for representations of Victory, the mere 
personification, bear none of the arms or other attributes of 

e Harrison and Verrall, Mythol. and р. 136. Cf. Müller-Wieseler, Denkm. 


Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 367. d. A. K. 2. 220. 
b Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. AA, 24. 
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Pallas. And this rare type of the winged Athena was already 
known in the archaic period, for it is found on the treasury 
of the Siphnians at Delphi*. We can only account for the 
wings by supposing that she borrowed them from Nike. 

Of the other political conceptions that attached to Athena 
and were recorded in the literature, only a few can be illus- 
trated from surviving monuments. We might interpret 
a figure on the coins of Alexandria (Coin Pl. B 25) as that of 
Athena 'Apynyéris, the leader of colonies, because she carries 
an owl in her hand and this is the motive which, according to 
the scholiast of Aristophanes, was appropriated to the goddess 
bearing this 10е 351. But as Wieseler has pointed out?, the 
description of the scholiast is too slight to help us to discover 
this cult-type with certainty. It is most natural that Athena 
should bear the owl ; and there are many such representations 
of her on Athenian coins, and among them we are not able to 
decide which of them, if any, is the special type of Athena 
*Apxnyéris. It may be that опе in which she holds the corn- 
stalks in her other hand, or that in which she grasps the spear ; 
for both symbols would be appropriate to the goddess who 
planted the colony in the new land. 

The commerce of the state was protected by Athena under 
the name of Sra@yia™®, and on coins of Alexandria we find the 
goddess wearing helmet, aegis, and chiton, and holding the 
scales of * right measure,’ and the cornucopia *. 

It is an interesting question whether we have any character- 
istic representations surviving of Athena 'Ayopaía, the goddess 
who presided in the market-place over the assembly and 
council of the people. One such monument is elaborately 
described by the Byzantine historian, Niketas Chthoniata™, 
а bronze statue of Athena thirty feet in height, that stood in 
the forum of Constantine at Byzantium. She was clad in a 
long and elaborately folded chiton, and wore aegis and helmet. 
Her long neck was bare, and produced, according to the 
historian, an ‘ overpowering impression of voluptuous delight’ 

* Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 190. discussed with negative result. 


> Müller-Wieseler, D. d. А. K. 2. * Brit. Mus. Cat. Alexandria, Pl. 4, 
219^, where the whole question is 643. 
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(Apaxov els tori» 0capa ўр); the lips were half open, as if her 
soft voice was passing through them, her eyes were languish- 
ing, her hair was luxuriantly arranged, and her left hand was 
pressed against her body and gathering together some of the 
folds of her garment, while her head was inclined in the same 
direction as her outstretched right hand was pointing. In 
spite of the vague verbiage of this account, we have no reason 
to doubt its accuracy. A clear type is presented to us of an 
Athena 'Ayopaía, full of the incongruous and excessive senti- 
ment of the later Alexandrine period*. Now, the leading 
traits of this type, the one hand outstretched and the other 
pressed against the folds of the robe, the sidewards turn of the 
head, the parted lips, and the expression of languishment, are 
found together in one surviving work, the Athena ‘ Mediatrix, 
in the Louvre, a work of early Graeco-Roman period, but 
probably derived from an Alexandrine original (Pl. XVII). 
The statue in many essential respects strikingly agrees with 
that described by Niketas, only that here it is the left hand 
that is stretched out and the right is pressed against the side ; 
but its general character and sentiment are the same, and the 
reasons are strong for calling this also an Athena 'Ayopaía. 
And the small bronze statuette published by Müller? is of 
the same type on the whole, and may claim the same title. 
The type of the Athena of the law-courts was certainly in 
one case at least that of Pallas in the traditional fighting pose, 
for one of the law-courts at Athens, as we have seen, took its 
name from the Palladium. But for monumental illustration 
of this function of the goddess we must go to the representa- 
tions of Orestes trial, of which the most important is perhaps 
the beautiful Corsini cupê. Among the figures wrought in 
relief upon it, Athena is recognized by her helmet, though she 
wears no aegis, and by her action. She stands over the urn 
а The pose and expression make Clarac, Musée de Sculpture, Pl. 320, 


strongly against the identification, to 871; Müller-Wieseler, Denkm. d. A. 
which Mr. Stuart Jones inclines, of this 2757, 2, Pl. 20, 217. 


work with the Pheidian ‘Promachus’ с Jb. no. 207. 
(vide Ancient Writers on Greek Sculp- 3 Baumeister, Denkmäler des Class. 
ture, p. 78). Alterth, p. 1119. 


b Frohner, Sculptere Antique, 121.3 
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dropping into it the casting-vote. The cup is generally 
regarded as a copy of one of the two that bore the same 
scene carved by Zopyrus in the time of Pompey; but there 
is much in the style and forms of the figures that suggests an 
earlier period than this. 

Of Athena, who protected the union of the clan or family, 
Athena Apaturia or Kurotrophos, we have no certain monu- 
ment. The vase-representations, showing the goddess re- 
ceiving the infant Erichthonios, may convey an allusion to this 
function of hers; and the statue in the Berlin Museum of 
Athena bearing the child in her aegis, may be intended to 
express the same idea. But these are merely mythological 
representations ®. 

She appears more frequently in the monuments as the 
goddess of the arts, both of war and of peace. Athena 
Hippia, who taught the use of the chariot, was worshipped at 
Colonus, and though we cannot safely apply this cult-title to 
every representation in which she appears driving the chariot, 
we may attach it to the figure of the goddess on the silver 
cup and on the Attic coin published by Müller ^, and on the 
Athenian relief published by Schóne*. As the last-named 
monument was found on the Acropolis, and represents her in 
solemn pose erect in her car, we may suppose that it does not 
refer to any myth, but is a monument of the cult. 

The goddess of the peaceful arts was worshipped, if not 
at Athens yet at Sparta and Olympia, under the title 
of *Ergane'; the spindle in the hands of Athena Polias 
at Erythrae and at Ilium alluded to this function. But 
we have no existing representations that can with security 
be connected with the actual cult. The representation 
on the gem, published by Müller?, of Athena riding on 


* Müll.-Wies., D. d. A. К. 2. 236. It 
is impossible to interpret the Berlin 
statue as Athena Фратра holding а 
new-born Athenian child, for it is 
evidently derived from the same source 
as the statue found in Crete, and not 
long ago acquired by the Louvre; which 
represents an Athena of almost identical 


form holding in her aegis the sacred 
Chest from which the serpent Erichtho- 
nios emerges. Mon. Grecques, 1895, 
pl 12. 

b Op. cit 2. 240, 240°. 

© Griechische Reliefs, No. 136. 

è D. d, A. Kunst, 2. 225. 
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the ram, has been supposed to allude to her interest in wool- 
work and the arts of the loom, but it more probably has 
a sacrificial reference. The statue in Florence? of an Athena 
standing with something rolled round her right arm, which 
has been taken for a snake but may be a skein of wool, is 
a work of doubtful interpretation. We have more than one 
representation of the goddess assisting at the fabrication of 
the ship”, but we cannot say that such scenes alluded inten- 
tionally to the cult or the name of Ergane. The potter who 
brings a thank-offering for success in his art, on a fifth-century 
vase of Athens, is making offering to an Athena whose form 
is that of the Pheidian Parthenos*; but had there been at 
Athens any cult-type or accepted representation of Athena 
*Epydvy, the goddess of the crafts, we should have expected 
to find it here. We have an allusion to the patroness of the 
potter’s skill on a rude vase in the Berlin Museum ©, showing 
Athena standing by a potter’s oven; also perhaps to her 
interest in the lampadephoria, the ritual of fire consecrated 
to the three divinities who taught and fostered the arts of life, 
in a gem which contains the figures of Athena standing and 
Hephaestus seated under a tree?, both gazing earnestly at 
some spectacle (Pl. XVIII. b) Once the goddess herself 
appears as a potter, on a Berlin vase that represents her 
forming the clay model of a horse, possibly with some allusion 
to the work of Epeios, who constructed the wooden horse for 
the capture of Troy with the aid of her teaching. 

The most interesting monument showing the popular 
conception of the creative power of Athena is the beautiful 
and well-known cylix in the British Museum, on which 
Pandora appears as a scarcely animate figure between 
Athena and Hephaestus, while the goddess is adding the last 
touch to complete her dangerous beauty’; and the idea 


* Gerhard, Akad. Abhandl. 37. 4. 3 Beschreibung der Vasensamml. 801. 

> E.g. Müller-Wieseler, D. d. А. K. e Müller- Wieseler, D. d. A. K. 2. 235: 
2. 238. this is Wieseler's probable interpretation. 

* Published and described by Miss f Published in Harrison and Verrall, 
Harrison, Mythol. and Mon. Anc. Ath. Mythol. and Mon. Anc. Ath. р. 450, 
p- 461, Fig. 58. Fig. 50. 
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expressed in this is also illustrated by a sarcophagus-relief in 
the Capitoline Museum, on which Athena is presented insert- 
ing the soul in the form of a butterfly into a small human 
body that Prometheus is fashioning?. Lastly, the association 
of Athena with the art of the flute, which appears in Boeotian 
myth and cult, is illustrated by a series of monuments ^; 
which, however, mainly refer to the myth of the goddess and 
Marsyas, who took up the flutes that she threw away and the 
curse with them; and in none of them has her figure any 
religious significance. 

We cannot then derive any type of Athena Ergane from the 
group of monuments just examined, or find in them any clear 
reference to the particular cult. And as regards the statue 
called Athena Musica 1”, attributed by Pliny to Demetrius, it 
is difficult to speak positively as to its type, and it would 
be useless to search for any copy of it among existing 
monuments. 

On the other hand, the cult of Athena Hygieia has left us 
two undoubted monuments. The first is the statue ° in the 
Central Museum of Athens, found at Hieron near Epidauros, 
upon the basis of which is the inscription mentioned in the 
former chapter. The goddess wears the helmet, and bears her 
shield on her left arm and her aegis on her breast ; her right 
arm is stretched out in front of her, and she is moving rapidly 
to the right while turning her head back. It is the type of 
Athena charging in front of the battle, and wholly inappro- 
priate to the goddess of health ; and we must suppose that the 
sculptor has chosen the first traditional representation of her 
that occurred to him, and he gives us no clue for discovering 
the type of Athena Hygieia among other existing works. 
Nor can we derive from the second monument? any special 
characteristic of the type; this is one of the ex-voto reliefs 


a Baumeister, Denkm. des Class. vase published in the Annali dell’ Instit. 
Alterth. Fig. 1568. 1879, Tav. d'Agg. D. 

b Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. А. K. 2. е Published in Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 
239*'**, and Overbeck, Geschichte der 1886, p. 314 ; and Harrison and Verrall, 
Griechischen Plastik, 1. Fig.50: cf. vase ор. cit. p. 392, Fig. 23. 
in Berlin, Beschreibung der Vasensamm- 4 Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 164, 
lung im Antiquarium, 2418; and the по. 34. 
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found in the Asclepieion on the Acropolis, on which we see 
her by the side of Asclepios, and therefore we must name her 
Athena Hygieia; but she is armed in the usual way with 
helmet, aegis, and shield, on which her left hand rests; and 
there is nothing here appropriate to the idea of the worship. 
A statue? of Hygieia in the Belvidere of the Vatican has 
been wrongly restored with a head that probably belonged 
to a statue of Athena the health-goddess (Pl. XIX). The 
severity of the outline of the face, the arrangement of the hair 
in a long straight mass behind, the thoughtful expression, 
indicate an Athena; but instead of her helmet she wears 
a stephane with a gorgon's head worked in relief in the centre, 
and two serpents symmetrically carved in horizontal position 
on each side of it, and we may most naturally regard these 
latter as symbols borrowed from Hygieia for this type of 
Athena, for they are found arranged in the same way on the 
stephane of an undoubted Hygieia formerly in the Villa 
Ludovisi*. The style of the Vatican head does not seem 
to be markedly Attic; we see rather the severer and more 
maidenly type of Athena's head with sharper lines and less 
rounded surfaces, that originated probably in the Peloponnese 
but penetrated also into Athens some time after the Pheidian 
period. We have no clue for testing the suggestion that the 
Vatican head is copied from the original statue carved in the 
time of Pericles by Pyrrhos. But the work is of great interest 
because it is the only monument in which the forms and 
expression proper to one ideal of Athena are combined with 
symbols of Hygieia, so that the double name is justified. 
Another though very inferior representation of the same 
divinity, that seems to be trustworthy, is found on a gem 
published by Müller*, that shows the goddess wearing the 
helmet and holding a spear and in the same hand the serpent 
that Hygieia usually holds, and standing before the seated Zeus 
(Pl. XVIII. c); the same figure appears among the types of 
Etruscan art ї We may also give the name of Athena Hygieia 

® Mon. del? Inst. 9. 49; Annali, 1873, © Miiller-Wieseler, D. d. А. K. 2. no. 
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to the representation of the goddess that appears in relief on a 
candelabra of the Vatican; her helmet with its sphinx and 
Pegasoi recalls that of the Pheidian Parthenos, and she is hold- 
ing a cup for her serpent to drink from after the usual manner 
of Hygieia. The conjecture of Loeschke that we have here a 
copy of the Athena Hygieia of Pyrrhus is not wholly ground- 
less. The work of this sculptor might naturally have pre- 
served in certain details a reminiscence of the Parthenos, and 
it is not easy to say how he could have expressed the idea that 
he wished to embody otherwise than by associating Athena 
with the snake, the symbol of the divinities of health. The 
religious character of the Vatican relief has been pointed out 
by Wolters”. 

But we may conclude from the paucity of the monu- 
ments that the statues of this cult of Athena were com- 
paratively rare, and the discovery of the numerous ex-voto 
reliefs in the Asclepieion may incline us to believe that the 
goddess who personified health, the daughter of Asclepios, 
took the place at Athens of Athena Hygieia. 

The monuments of Athena to which some definite cult- 
name may with certainty be attached are found to be few in 
number; but the record both of the literature and art is 
enough to prove her high importance for the national cult, 
especially at Athens, where her worship was linked most 
closely with the hopes and sorrows of the people, their 
fortunes and public life. The Attic monuments are most 
expressive of this, and it may be well to put together here 
by way of conclusion a few that illustrate some of the ideas 
already examined, and especially the character of Athena 
Polias and Boulaia. The Parthenon frieze-reliefs, though 
they do not belong to the group of cult-monuments, still 
afford the most striking monumental illustration of the most 
imposing ceremony of the state-religion in honour of the city- 
goddess. There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 


а Helbig, Führer, 210-211; Hauser, b Bausteine, 2124-2129; he also notes 
Die Neu-Attischen Reliefs, p. 63, nos. that many of the figures including that 
92-93, DP. 151-154, 169; published in of Pallas stand on a separate basis, like 
Pistolesi, Z Vaticano descritto, 5. 28. separate statues. 
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subject represented is the Panathenaic procession treated 
with a due observance of certain artistic laws. The corre- 
spondence of certain scenes on the frieze with the written 
record concerning the details of the ceremony is, as Overbeck 
and others have pointed out?, sufficiently conclusive. We 
find the sacrificial animals offered by the state and by the 
allies, the scaphephori and the carriers of the water-pots, 
the chariots with their armed apobatae (perhaps the most 
peculiar feature in the whole ritual) and possibly the ‘thallo- 
phori’ or the band of elderly men bearing branches; and 
although the representation is undoubtedly incomplete, we 
cannot prove that anything essential is omitted. To say this, 
however, implies the conviction that the group which forms 
part of the centre of the whole frieze clearly alludes to the 
bringing of the peplos, the leading motive of the whole 
service. It would be out of place here to discuss the many 
divergent opinions that have been expressed concerning this 
vexed question. It may be sufficient to state the chief reasons 
of my own conviction, which are two: in the first place, it 
appears incredible that Pheidias, in a representation which 
we are compelled for many reasons to interpret as the Pan- 
athenaic procession, should have omitted the chief feature of 
that procession : secondly, it is inconceivable that the greatest 
sculptor of the city should have placed in the centre of his 
frieze next to Athena herself the figures of a priest and a 
boy, holding between them a garment or piece of drapery 
which is too large for human wearing and perfectly agrees 
with our conception of the sacred peplos, and which would 
inevitably be taken for the peplos by the average spectator, 
but was intended by the sculptor to be something quite 
different. The belief that it is the peplos gives a deeper 
national significance to the whole scene». 

Turning to other Attic monuments illustrative of the part 
played by Athena in the public life, we may select as perhaps 


^ Gesch. Griech. Plast. 1893, p. 438. | wangler, whose arguments against Miss 

> The most recent discussion of the Harrison’s theory that the object in 
question is an article in the Classical question is a отроруў appear to me 
Review (1895, p. 268), by Dr. Furt- convincing. 
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the most interesting of all the reliefs found on the Acropolis, 
and certainly the most mysterious, that one which was dis- 
covered on the south of the Parthenon in 1888, and is now in 
the Acropolis Museum. A slab about half a metre in height 
contains the figure of Athena wearing helmet and Doric diplois 
in a strangely pathetic pose, and with an expression of melan- 
choly in her face (Pl. XX). She stands by a small column 
leaning on her spear, her head drooping, and her right hand 
resting on her hip. The drapery is arranged in rigid columnar 
folds and shows a slight touch of archaism, of which there is 
also a faint trace in the eye and the contour of cheek and 
chin. Such indications lead us to assign the monument to 
the middle of the fifth century or slightly earlier, and though 
such expression of pathos is very rare in the art of this age, 
yet other instances of this are found*. What is unique and 
unparalleled is that a work of this austere period should 
represent the sorrow of a divinity, and that divinity the 
conquering Athena. This can be no ordinary grave-relief : 
she cannot here be mourning over some single citizen. The 
belief forces itself upon one that some great national disaster 
is here commemorated, such as the battle of Tanagra or the 
fall of the Athenian citizens in Egypt; and that Athena is 
mourning over those whose names may have been written on 
the lower part of the slab now lost. The relief and the inscrip- 
tion with the names may have been dedicated on the Acropolis 
as a testimony of the public grief in accordance with a vote 
of the people. 

We have also a series of historic reliefs that refer to alliances 
or political relations between Athens and other states; most 
of these are of the fourth century and filled the upper part 
of the stone upon which the inscription of the decree was 
written. The Athenian state is represented by Athena, 
in whose form we can usually trace the influence of the 
Pheidian masterpiece, the other city by the male or female 


a M. Cavvadias, Deltion Archaeol.  ponnesian war (Journal of Hellenic 
1888, p. 103, assigns it to the period Studies, 1889, p. 267). The earlier 
immediately before Pheidias; Mr. E. date appearsto me after examination of 
Gardner to the later years of the Pelo- е original far the more probable. 
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figure that personifies it or by its tutelary divinity or hero. 
The most interesting and beautiful of this series is perhaps 
a relief that adorns an inscription * dedicated on the Acropolis 
in the year 403—402 В.С. (Pl. XXI. b), and expresses the grati- 
tude of Athens in her last distress to those of the Samians 
who remained faithful to the Athenian democracy. Athena 
clad in a low-girt Doric chiton and mantle, and equipped with 
Attic helmet, aegis, spear, and shield, stands on the right, grasp- 
ing the hand of a stately female figure, who also wears chiton 
and mantle and holds a sceptre upright in her left hand. She 
wears the stephane above her forehead, but is more probably 
a personification of Samos than Hera the tutelary goddess of 
the island. The history of Athens in the first half of the 
fourth century is also illustrated by similar reliefs ; for instance 
the alliance of Athens with Corcyra about 375 B.C., by a repre- 
sentation ° of Athena and a male figure personifying the demos 
of that island (Pl. XVIII. a); her alliance with the Arcadians 
and Eleans? in 362, by a relief on which she stands by Zeus and 
a maidenly figure who probably personifies the Peloponnese. 
On a monument of the same kind? published by Schöne, 
we see her extending her hand to a goddess of lesser stature, 
wearing a calathos, whose name Парӣёроѕ, ‘the maiden,’ is 
inscribed above her, and the inscription refers to a.treaty 
between Athens and Neapolis, the Thracian coast-city, or 
the city in Pallene, where the worship of ‘the Maiden’ must 
have prevailed (Pl. XXI. a). A decree offering hospitality, 
mpogevia, to another city is commemorated by such a repre- 
sentation as that which Schöne ° has published of Athena in 
an attitude and form immediately derived from the Pheidian 
Parthenos, standing before a male figure who is half-clad in 
a himation and leaning on a staff, and who personifies the 
Demos of the friendly state. 

A few of these reliefs allude to her close connexion 
with the Boulé at Athens, and her title BovAafa as the 


^ Sketched in Delt. Archaeol. 1888, * Arch. Zeit. 1877, Taf. IR. 1, 2. 
p. 124; for inscription vide 20. 1889, 4 Schone, Grzechische Reliefs, no. 48. 
рр. 27-29. Cf. 50, Athens and Methone. 

> Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1878, Pl.11,12. ° Griechische Reliefs, no. 62. 
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divine counsellor of the state. A majestic and matronly 
figure, whom the inscription proves to be a personification 
of Bovdy, is seen standing by the side of Athena*, while 
a citizen is raising his hand to them in prayer. This is an 
ex-voto relief, and the representation may refer to the ritual 
of the eievrjpia, the sacrifice and prayers that preceded the 
meeting of the council. On other reliefs it is Athena who 
appears giving the crown to the distinguished soldier, the 
victorious athlete, or to the girl-priestess who had fulfilled 
her duties well >. 

These Attic monuments prove then how deeply this 
worship was rooted in the hearts of the people, who con- 
secrated to her so much of their public and private life, and 
whose devotion invested her with a character deeper and 
more manifold than she possessed in the older literature. 


^ Grzech. Reliefs, 94. b 7b. 81, 85. 


CHAPTER XII. 


IDEAL TYPES OF ATHENA. 


THE sculptor who surpassed all others in dealing with this 
type is Pheidias, and the greatest monuments of her worship 
are associated with his name. To understand these, it is 
necessary to remember what had been accomplished by the 
archaic and transitional period. Enough. perhaps, has already 
been said about her form in the archaic art ; her predominant 
character there is warlike, although the peaceful and even the 
maternal idea appeared in some of the monuments, such as 
the seated figures found on the Acropolis: and already the 
older art had depicted her as the goddess of victorious peace, 
and the fertility that peace brings, under the type of Nike 
Apteros. Within its own narrow limits of expression it had 
sometimes been able to show the maidenly aspect of the 
war-goddess; but usually the forms and proportions are 
scarcely distinct from those of other goddesses, and the face 
has rarely any clear or individual character. Nor does the 
drapery add much to the ideal; in the later archaic period 
she wears often an Ionic chiton with sleeves, and over this 
a mantle which is looped up on one shoulder, and falls down 
from beneath the aegis in stiff parallel zigzag folds, as we see 
it on the form of Athena from the western Aeginetan gable, 
a work that represents the utmost that archaic art could do in 
rendering this type (Pl. XXIL а). The girdling and the Doric 
chiton, which are used with significant effect in the Pheidian 
works, are scarcely known in the period before the fifth 
century. Sacken and Kenner? have published a statuette of 

а Broncen, Taf. 8. 1. 
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Athena at Vienna of the late archaic period (Pl. XXII. b), 
wearing a diploidion girded with a serpent under the acgis, so 
that the drapery down to the waist is divided into three fields, 
as we see it on the Pheidian Athena. We find a similar effect 
of girdling on a bronze of Athena Promachus in the British 
Museum, published by Dr. Murray ?, which shows an archaic 
scheme of drapery and an archaic treatment of the hair, but 
a more advanced and noble type of features with broad sur- 
faces and serious expression ; there is no sufficient reason for 
connecting it with the early art of Pheidias, as Dr. Murray 
does; it is probably of the pre-Pheidian period, retaining 
much of the archaic style (Plate XXIII. a). 

The earliest artists made their meaning clear simply by 
symbols and pose or action. Аз regards the period imme- 
diately preceding Pheidias, we have no great monumental 
work attributed to any well-known artist of this age, except 
the Athena Nike at Olympia carved by Calamis, which has 
been mentioned and discussed above. But a few works that 
have survived from the first half of the fifth century show 
us a marked advance towards ideal characteristic rendering. 
The earlier of the two coins of Troezen presents us with 
a type of features broad, strong, and earnest, and a severe, 
almost masculine, arrangement of the hair (Coin Pl. A 21); 
and on a red-figured vase of the Louvre of fine severe style 
we have a striking representation of Athena in peaceful pose, 
holding the spear and olive-branch. Ап interesting remnant 
of the sculpture of this age is the metope from the temple of 
Zeus Olympios at Olympia, on which Heracles is represented 
cleansing out the Augean stables in the presence of Athena. 
The goddess wears an ‘Attic’ helmet, and her shield is on 
the ground by her feet; there is little expression in her face 
except of sombre earnestness, and her eye has something 
of the triangular formation, and the centre of her face the 
flatness, of the archaic type. But it is in the drapery that 
a new and austerer style, aiming at simplicity and nobility, is 
manifest; she wears a Doric chiton, a diploidion, of which 
the upper fold falls from the shoulders to just above the waist, 

^ History of Greek Sculpture, vol. 2. Pl. 10. 
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where there appears the delicately traced edge of the fold 
which is formed by a part of the chiton being drawn up 
over the hidden girdle. We have here one of the earliest 
instances of that beautiful and stately disposition of the 
chiton which we see on some of the figures of the Parthenon 
frieze and the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, and which con- 
tinued in use after Pheidias, chiefly for religious and ceremonial 
purposes?. 

Another still more interesting monument of the pre- 
Pheidian period has already been mentioned: the relief on 
which Athena is represented in pensive attitude, and which 
shows more careful sculpture and far warmer rendering of the 
surface than the Olympian metope. No preceding sculptor 
had put so profound an expression of thought into the 
maidenly countenance; and the drapery, a Doric diploidion 
girt about the waist, has a fascinating simplicity and lightness 
appropriate to the martial goddess. We find such an arrange- 
ment of the dress, though somewhat richer, on the masterpieces 
of Pheidias. 

One work’ that appears to belong to the period before 
Pheidias, and has even been thought to illustrate the earlier 
style of the great master himself®, is the small bronze of 
Athena from Portici, now in the Museum of Naples (РІ. 
XXIV.a) She stands with her weight resting chiefly on her 
right foot, her right hand holds forth a libation-cup, and her 
head, that is guarded by the high-crested Attic helmet, is 
turned and slightly inclined to this side; her left hand is held 
up on a level with her head, and was grasping a spear. Her 
drapery is the same in its arrangement as that of the Olympian 
Athena, except that the Doric chiton here has sleeves and the 
fold overhanging the girdle is smaller. But in softness and 
richness of execution it is far superior. There is a trace of 
the old stiffness in the attitude, for, though the lower limbs are 
well posed and there is a distinction that produces a fine effect 
of balance between the leg that supports and that which is 

e We find it on one of the female the British Museum. 


figures, probably a divinity, carved on b Conrad Lange, Arch. Zeit. 1882, 
the drum of the Ephesian column in р. 35, Taf. 2. 
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free from the weight, yet this distinction is not carried out as it 
should be in the upper body and in the marking of the hips. 
But the face shows the broad surfaces, the strong chin, the 
large eyebrow and eye-socket of the Pheidian type; the few 
locks of hair that appear beneath the helmet on the temples 
are drawn back at right angles to the face, half revealing the 
ear. The face has no longer the sombreness that darkens the 
countenances of the transitional art, but is maidenly, thought- 
ful, and benign. The whole is most impressive for its reserved 
and stately beauty ; and we may believe that this is a miniature 
copy of a temple-statue that was consecrated to the peaceful 
Athena dispensing blessing ®, 

We gather from the records of Pheidias’ work that no less 
than seven statues of the goddess are ascribed to him. If 
we may trust Pausanias, his earliest temple-image of her 
was the chryselephantine statue in a shrine near Pellene of 
Achaea !?* ; but we can conclude from Pausanias words that 
it was only the local legend, no inscription or direct evidence, 
that ascribed it to Pheidias, and that he himself was struck 
by a certain archaic character that marked it. Now we find 
a type of Athena on Roman imperial coins of Pellene 5, 
which show the goddess in warlike pose with uplifted shield 
and spear, but with her lower limbs tightly encased in 
a closely drawn chiton that is divided into different sections 
by means of horizontal bands. If this archaic type of idol 
reproduces the temple-image, the local legend that claimed 
Pheidias for its sculptor may well have astonished Pausanias. 
But his honesty saves us from the embarrassment in which we 
should be placed if we believed the story. 

We may regard as the earliest temple-image of Athena 
that can with certainty be ascribed to Pheidias, the Athena 


a Another work that appears to be 
of the same age may be compared with 
this, the small bronze statuette of Athena 
that is published in the Gazette Archéo- 
logigue, 1881. Pl. 7; the pose of the 
limbs and the inclination of the head are 
much the same, and the drapery closely 
resembles that of the Portici figure, 


except that the Doric diploidion is not 
drawn up over the girdle; her arms are 
held out rather stiffly—the left might be 
holding a spear, the right a cup; the ex- 
pression of the face is earnest and pure. 

> Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. 
Comm. Paus. p. 91, Pl. S. 1o. 
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Areia dedicated in her temple at Plataea 1° in commemoration 
of the victory of Marathon; a tithe of the spoils defrayed 
the cost of the statue, of which the body was formed of 
a kernel of wood laid over with gold, and the head and 
feet of Pentelic marble, a unique combination of materials. 
No numismatic or other copy of this statue has survived, but 
as she was worshipped in her temple there as the goddess of 
war, and the dedication of her image commemorated the 
battle, she would probably be represented in warlike attitude, 
advancing with spear and shield. 

But the greatest of his works that presented Athena under 
this aspect was his colossal bronze statue on the Acropolis 1% s, 
which has been called by modern writers Athena Promachus, 
though there is no ancient authority for attaching this name to 
it, except that of the scholiast on Demosthenes. Error has arisen 
from the misunderstanding of a passage in the Byzantine 
historian Zosimus?, who recounts that Alaric when sailing to 
the sack of Athens saw the 'fighting Athena moving upon 
the walls armed and as one about to charge the enemy, as 
one may see her in her statues, What Alaric was supposed 
to see, then, was no statue, but a vision of the actual goddess. 
In fact no ancient writer gives us any clear clue at all as to 
her pose^; we learn from Pausanias that she bore the shield, 
which was subsequently chased with a representation of the 
Lapiths' contest with the Centaurs, and she was armed with 
helmet and spear, of which the crest and the point could 
be seen, according to Pausanias, as you sailed from Sunium 
to Athens. The proper designation of this famous work 
is simply ‘the bronze Athena on the Acropolis, where it 
stood in the open air between the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon, immediately facing the old approach through the 
Propylaea. 

Now in discussing its motive and pose, one must discard 
the illegitimate title of Promachus, and the conclusions 
that might be drawn from it. One thing seems clear: 


a Hist. Nov. 5. 6, 2. statue, but it is doubtful whether this 
v The epigram of Julianus!*9* seems refers to the Polias or to the *Рго- 
to allude to the warlike pose of the machus’ statue. 
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the spear must have been held with its butt end resting 
on the ground, and its point in the air, for otherwise 
Pausanias could not have believed that the voyagers from 
Sunium could see in the distance the point and the helm- 
crest together. But was the shield poised on her arm or 
resting on the ground by her feet? The dimensions of 
the statue's basement, which has been discovered, and of 
which the depth exceeds the breadth, makes for the former 
view; for if the shield had been originally placed on the 
ground, the breadth would at least have been equal, or—as 
was the case with the basis of the Parthenos—even greater 
than the depth. And these conclusions about the pose of the 
spear and shield are supported by evidence from late Attic 
coins. We have a small number from the age of the Antonines* 
that actually give us a rude sketch of the Acropolis rock, the 
steps leading up to it, the Parthenon and the Propylaea, and 
a colossal statue between the two buildings that certainly 
ought to be the bronze Athena. But the examination of 
them is most disappointing ; for the die-cutter has been too 
careless to distinguish between this statue and the Parthenos, 
and at least in two cases he puts the Nike into her extended 
right hand, which the Parthenos held and the ‘Promachus’ 
certainly did not. Allthat we can conclude from these is that 
the right arm was held so that the forearm was at right angles 
to the body ; and they tell us nothing tangible about the pose 
of the spear or the disposition of the drapery. 

But we have a few other coins of a different type, on which 
Athena appears standing ez face, but with her head turned 
to her right, and holding the shield on her left arm at right 
angles to her body, and her spear on the ground, but not 
parallel with the body (Coin Pl. B 26). It is this figure that 
has with great probability been regarded by Lange ° as show- 
ing the type of the * Promachus? For it agrees in all essentials 
of the type with the torso Medici? in the Louvre (PI. XXIII. b), 
with a torso in the Central Museum of Athens?, and with 


a Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Mum. © Arch. Zeit. 1891, p. 197. 
Comm. Paus. Z. 3-6. a Mon. dell Inst. 3, Taf. 13. 
б. Z. 1. 2. e Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 1880, Taf. z. 
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a figure of Athena on a relief found on the Acropolis*. The 
goddess on these three last monuments wears, besides the 
aegis and girded Doric diploidion which we see on the coins, 
an under garment and a mantle over her shoulder, which on 
the coins are omitted probably from want of space; the 
general effect of the drapery with the long columnar folds of 
the chiton поёуртѕ is the same, and shows the special manner 
of Pheidias and the austere majesty that belonged to a temple- 
statue of his hand. Тһе motive of the arms of the coin-figure 
agrees with the theory maintained above concerning the 
‘Promachus’; the shield is held up on the left forearm, and 
the butt end of the spear is on the ground ; itsoblique position 
may be a trait of the original, or may be an innovation due to 
the desire better to fill up the field of the coin: the same 
position of the arms is seen on the relief, while the torsos in 
Athens and Paris might be naturally so restored, though of this 
we cannot speak with certainty. Again, we find on the coins 
the head turned aside to her right: and Lange interprets this 
as a trait derived from the ‘ Promachus, whose form fronted 
the Propylaea, but whose face was turned so that she appeared 
gazing down towards the Ceramicus; this motive is fainter 
but still discernible in the relief-figure and in the torsos, 
when we look at what remains of the muscles of the neck 
and at the inclination of the shoulders. The balance of the 
body is the same in all; the weight is thrown on the left 
leg, and the right is free and the right knee is bent. We 
can say then that these plastic works and the figure on the 
two coins are derived from the same original; the drapery of 
the torso Medici suggests that this was of bronze, and the 
style of all of them points to some masterpiece of Pheidian 
sculpture. This could not have been the Parthenos, nor the 
Athena in the gables of the Parthenon. But next to the 
Parthenos, the most famous Pheidian representation of Athena 
in Athens was the bronze Athena, which would naturally have 
tempted later sculptors to copy it, and of which the records 
well agree with the belief that the works just examined are 
reproductions of it. Of these the only one of high artistic 
* Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. 3880, Taf. 5. 
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merit is the torso Medici in the École des Beaux Arts; it 
preserves the breadth and large fullness of form, the strength 
and stateliness of pose, and the decor in the folds of the 
drapery, that would belong to a Pheidian original famous 
throughout Greece. 

There are strong reasons for believing that this bronze 
Athena on the Acropolis was also called KA«iotyos, ‘the 
guardian of the gates, an epithet naturally applied to one 
who stood armed before the entrance. The statue called by 
this mysterious name is mentioned among the bronze works 
of Pheidias cited by Pliny *, and by all the laws of context the 
Cliduchus should certainly be an Athena, and if it is not the 
colossal work on the Acropolis, then Pliny is strangely silent 
about this great monument. An objection has been brought ^ 
against this interpretation of the word on the ground that 
no Athena could be represented holding a key, which is a 
symbol of the divinities of the lower world. But the objection 
vanishes if we understand the epithet—as we well may in 
accord with its constant usage in Greek— not literally, but in 
the sense of the * warder of the gate? Not only, then, is this 
a natural epithet for Athena ‘ Promachus,’ who stood before the 
Propylaea, but we have the express testimony of Aristophanes 
that it was applied to the goddess at Athens: ‘the maiden 
in whose hand alone is our city and visible power and might, 
and who is called the warder of the gate 35 8,’ 

In the Pheidian statues of Athena hitherto examined the 
warlike character predominated. But in his masterpiece, the 
gold and ivory temple-statue of the Parthenon, the ideal 
form of Athena which was accepted by the whole Greek 
world, the expression was more manifold and profound. The 
statue was dedicated in the year 438 В.С.°; the most detailed 


2 Pliny, 34. 54 ‘Ex aere (fecit Phei- 
dias) . .. Minervam tam eximiae pul- 
critudinis ut formae cognomen acceperit. 
Fecit et Cliduchum et aliam Minervam 

> By Preller in Ærsch und Gruber 
Allg. Епсусіоф. sec. 3, vol. 22, p. 195, 
who considers the Cliduchus to have 


been a statue of a priestess of Athena 
Polias ; the word is applied to a priestess 
in Aesch. Supp. 299 (cf. ZpAig. Taur. 
1463). Forthe key borne by the priestess 
vide Callimachus, Hymn to Demeter, 44. 

€ 1:60 Scho]. Arist. Pax 605, accept- 
ing the correction Өєоёфро» for Ilu0o- 
Sópov (dpxorros). 
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account of it that has come down to us is given by Pau- 
sanias 186 ^, who tells us that it was an upright figure clad in 
a chiton that reached to the feet, and wearing a helmet, in 
the centre of which was a sphinx and under each of the side- 
crests a griffin: on her breast was the Gorgon's head wrought 
of ivory, in her one hand was a Nike four cubits in height, in 
the other a spear ; a shield lay at her feet on the same side as 
her spear, and near it was coiled the serpent, the symbol of 
Erichthonios ; the birth of Pandora was wrought on the base 
of the statue in relief*. The flesh-parts would be of ivory, the 
drapery and the sandals of gold ; we learn from Plato that the 
pupils of the eye were of precious stones, so thatthe eyes gained 
a distinct expression, which at the height of nearly twenty-six 
cubits could not have been given them, had they been of the 
same material as the rest of the face. An inscription " proves 
that Nike herself was wearing a golden crown ; her form was 
probably of gold and ivory, as Athena's was, but constructed 
perhaps of thin plates upon a wire framework, so as to secure 
lightness*. We gather something more of the general 
impression of the work from the account in Maximus 
Tyrius, who describes the Parthenos as a ‘beautiful maiden 
of high stature and gleaming eyes, wearing a crested helmet, 
girt with an aegis, and bearing shield and spear !99 ^" 

Thus conceived and represented, the Athena no less than 
the Zeus of Pheidias was thought to realize the ideal of 
Homer, being, as Maximus Tyrius says,‘in no way inferior 
to the goddess in Homer's poetry, We might rather say 
that the Homeric portrait of her falls short of this by Pheidias, 
who gives us the ideal goddess of the Attic religion, and 


а Pliny's description è adds little 
and the text is evidently corrupt; ‘sub 
cuspide’ could only mean under the point 
of her spear, and this is ап unnatural 
expression when no spear had been 
mentioned; and the serpent no more 
than the sphinx could be said to lie 
under the point of the spear; ‘aerial’ 
Sphinx is nonsense; the best emenda- 
tion is ‘sub casside’ and ‘auream.’ Pliny 
writes as if he had never seen the 


statue; all that we learn from him is 
that the battle of the Amazons was 
wrought on the convex side of the 
shield, and the contest of the gods and 
giants on the concave: ‘adeo momenta 
omnia capacia illi artis,' * every inch of 
the material was to him an opportunity 
for агі’ 

С.Г. С. 1. 130. 

* Vide Waldstein, Essays on the Art 
of Pheidias, p. 280. 
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whose work possessed the minds of later writers and sculptors. 
The vision of Athena that Aristides? saw is a vision of the 
Pheidian goddess: her full and perfect form having been 
present, according to another ancient writer, to the imagina- 
tion of the sculptor and rendered with great art worthy of 
her. And the Parthenos was ranked among the great works 
of Greek religious sculpture next to the Zeus Olympios, that 
Pheidian masterpiece of which the creation was thought to 
have added something to the received religion. 

Yet, although we have high testimony to its surpassing 
merit, we have no distinct record, such as we possess concern- 
ing the Pheidian Zeus, of the spiritual qualities that he gave 
to the work or of the forms of the countenance by which he 
expressed the nature of his ideal. But we can gather much 
from a consideration of her attributes. The warlike character 
that could never be wanting to a complete presentation of 
Athena was there undisguised ; the helmet, spear, and shield 
tell of it, and in the great battle of the gods and giants 
wrought on her shield she was certainly taking a prominent 
part. Yet this is merely accessory; the shield and spear lie 
at her feet, and her whole pose, as she stood holding the 
Victory in her hand, must have been peaceful; and we can 
gather that the whole work was dominated by the idea of 
triumphant peace won after battle against the powers that 
threaten order. For such is the meaning, in artistic sym- 
bolism, of the contest of the gods and giants, the Lapiths and 
Centaurs, the Greeks and Amazons. She was presented also 
as the goddess of hidden wisdom, typified by the sphinx on 
her helmet ; and as the goddess of creation, whose power was 
shown in the scene of the birth of Pandora, and perhaps in the 
olive, her product, which may possibly have supported her 
right hand’: while in the Medusa head on her breast and the 
Pegasi, which, as will appear, Pausanias wrongly calls‘ griffins,’ 
we have an allusion to her sympathy with heroic achievement 
and possibly to the legend that she taught Bellerophon the 
art of bridling the horse *. 


a Vol. т, p. 475, ed. Dind. * [t would be merely to commit an 
b Vide infra, p. 365. anachronism to search in this case for 
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But most clearly did this monument reveal in her the 
character of guardian of Athens, the keeper of its imperial 
wealth that was stored behind her in the Opisthodomos, the 
treasure-chamber of the temple*. The serpent by her shield 
was regarded as a form of Erichthonios, the mythic ancestor ; 
and the worship of Athena in her relation to Erichthonios 
was, like the cult of Hestia, the religious symbol of the con- 
tinuous city-life. As his guardian and foster-mother, she was 
Athena Polias, whose archaic xoanon stood in the temple 
hard by, and whose name was sometimes attached to the 
Parthenos herself. In fact there is no distinction between 
the Parthenos and the Polias Athena, and the Parthenon 
was no mere treasure-house or festival-edifice, as was sup- 
posed by Botticher, but the shrine of the chief worship of 
the city. 

Most fortunately we have other than written records of this 
great work. In the first place we have the well-known marble 
statuette found in the Peiraeeus (Pl. XXVI), which can be 
proved to be a very faithful, though dull and unimaginative, 
copy of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias: it is a miniature 
that almost entirely agrees with Pausanias' account, and it has 
omitted none of the accessories except the relief-work on 
the base and on the shield ; and the copyist has faithfully 
preserved the proportions of the original, as the Nike which 
she carries in her right hand bears to the whole figure the pro- 
portion of four to twenty-six. and on the back of the statuette 
are discerned three points for measuring. The helmet also 
shows the rich ornamentation natural to chryselephantine 
technique. The deep sharp-cut folds and edges of the chiton 
display the forms of metal work, and only the main lines and 
courses of the drapery have been given, the copyist having 
followed the original in avoiding the smaller more delicate 
cross-lines that would have been lost in the reflection of the 
any physical meaning or symbolism in а Vide Boeckh, Economy of Athens, 
the sphinx or Pegasos or Medusa. The 3. 20: who shows that the Opistho- 
sphinx may have once in Egypt denoted domos which held the treasure of the 
the sun, Pegasos and Medusa may once confederacy must have been that of the 


have been the lightning or rain or moon; Parthenon, not of the Athena Polias 
but this had been very long ago. temple. 
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dazzling material of gold. He has also tried to reproduce 
something of the splendid effect of colour which he saw in the 
original. We note traces of red in the hair of the plume, on 
the face of the sphinx and on the border of the shield ; and 
yellow colour on the hair of the goddess, of the sphinx, and 
of the Gorgon, as well as on the manes of the winged horses 
and on the edges of the drapery. The eyes are bordered with 
red, the iris is tinged a blue-black. The statuette also enables 
us to supplement, and in one respect to correct, the account of 
Pausanias. He speaks of griffins on the helmet, and the copy 
shows us winged horses under the two side-plumes; now 
the evidence of Attic coins and other works that reproduce 
more or less faithfully the helmet of Athena Parthenos proves 
that the copyist was correct in this detail* Still Pausanias is 
not known to have been short-sighted, and though he omits 
much in his account, he would not positively state that he saw 
something on a statue which was not there ; and as some coins 
show the griffin distinctly ^, and the foreparts of this fabulous 
animal are seen above the visor of Athena Parthenos on the 
medallion of St. Petersburg, which will be mentioned again 
later, it is probable that it was carved in low relief on the side 
of the helmet*. In fact the helmet was laden most richly with 
imagery, for it is probable that over the visor other animal- 
forms were carved, namely, the foreparts of horses that may 
have alluded to her title of Hippia?: possibly even the owl 
found a place in this accumulation of ornament®. Апа, lastly, 
further to enhance the richness of the work, the neck and ears 
were no doubt adorned with necklace and earrings, as we see 


a Vide Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. 
p. 127; late silver coins, Pl. Y. 23; gem 
of Aspasios, Jahrb. d. deut. Inst. 3. Taf. 
10. 10; St. Petersburg medallion, Pl. 
XXIV. b. 

b Beulé, Monnaie d' Athenes, р. 51. 

* The griffin is chiefly associated with 
Apollo and Artemis ; it is doubtful if it 
has any symbolic meaning at all, or any 
other than a mere decorative value on 
the helmet of Athena. Boeckh men- 
tions the dedication of griffins to Athena 


in the Parthenon; Staatsh. d. Ath. 2. 
р. 252,1. 15. 

4 We find them on thecoins of Alex- 
andria (Лит. Comm. Paus. Y. 25), on 
the gem of Aspasios, on the visor of 
the Athena of the Villa Albani, and 
traces of them on the visor of the 
Athena Antiochus. 

* Jt appears on the St. Petersburg 
medallion, but this is in all probability 
a freedom that the goldsmith allowed 
himself. 
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them on the gem of Aspasios, the St. Petersburg medallion, 
and on the Minerve au Collier in the Louvre. 

Again, the statuette has been supposed to add something to 
our knowledge of the structure of the whole: it shows us the 
pillar, about which Pausanias and the other writers are silent, 
supporting the right hand of Athena. Now it has been 
thought that some such support under the outstretched hand, 
in the palm of which stood a statue of gold and ivory, was an 
architectural necessity ; and it is seen not only in the statuette 
but on more than one relief containing a reproduction of the 
Parthenos, as well as on a leaden tessera of Berlin *, where it 
is difficult to find an explanation for the support appearing 
under the hand of the Pheidian figure that is copied there, 
unless it had been seen in the original work. Апа it has been 
urged that some support would be artistically desirable also as 
some counterpoise to the weight of attributes on her left. But 
would Pheidias,if he found some support necessary, have been 
content with a mere architectural pillar, heavy and awkward 
in itself, and contributing nothing to the meaning of the 
whole? This would have seriously marred the perfection of 
his work ; and if the arm really needed something to rest on, 
we can advance a more attractive theory than that which 
accepts the pillar; for a coin of Cilicia of the fourth century, 
on which a fairly exact copy of the Parthenos appears, 
presents the support not in the form of a meaningless column 
but of an olive-tree®; and Dr. Murray maintains that this 
coin-representation reveals to us how Pheidias was able to 
combine architectural necessity with the ideal artistic prin- 
ciple of making each part of the whole significant. Certainly 
an olive-tree would be better than a bare unadorned pillar. 
But it is very singular that no ancient authority should have 
mentioned so conspicuous an object as the olive-tree, which 
must have been some sixteen feet in height: although it is 
open to us to say that it was mentioned in the text of 
Pausanias at that point in the description where there is an 
obvious lacuna in the MS. On the other hand we may fairly 


^ Arch. Zeit. 1857, Taf. 105; Num. Comm. Paus. p. 124. 
b Num. Comm. Paus. Y. 22. 
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maintain that Plutarch 185 ° does actually refer to the pillar- 
support, when he says that Pheidias carved ‘the golden 
statue of the goddess’ and that his name was inscribed ‘on 
the pillar’: for the context suggests that this ‘stele’ was 
a part of the whole monument?. Sir Charles Newton’s view, 
maintained and developed by Dr. Waldstein 5, that no support 
at all was necessary, as the figure of Nike might have been 
poised and secured on the hand of Athena by some mechanism 
of bars and weights hidden within the statue, is reasonable in 
itself ; but these writers do not sufficiently explain Plutarch’s 
statement or the presence of the column in the copies. 

The last contribution of the statuette to our knowledge of 
the external motive of the whole statue is its evidence in 
regard to the position and action of Nike. The written 
records leave us doubtful whether the Victory was turned 
towards Athena as if hailing her as the goddess of per- 
petual triumph, or turned away from her as if dispensing 
victory from her to her people. Either pose can be illustrated 
from the monuments? that reproduce the work: but there are 
very serious objections against accepting either as the real 
Pheidian motive. If she were fronting Athena, she would be 
turning her back on the spectator, and the effect would cer- 
tainly be ungainly ; and if she were standing with her back to 
the goddess, she would seem to be flying away from her, and 
the whole composition would lose in unity. The statuette 
shows, no doubt, the original position and testifies to the 
skill of Pheidias; for Nike is placed obliquely so that she 
could be looking up to Athena and yet not wholly turning 
her face from the spectator or from the successful athlete, 
whom it may have been the custom to bring up to the statue 


« That e7rjAg could not be used by е balance of Nike on the outstretched 


a late writer in this sense is not clear, 
though &íwv would be the more usual 
word. 

b Vide Newton, Journal of Hellenic 
Studies, 2. pp. 2-4; Waldstein, Art of 
Pheidias, pp. 275-281, who tries to 
account for the presence of the column 
on the reliefs and the marble statuette. 
The same explanation may be given for 


hand of Zeus Olympios, where there is 
no hint of any external support. 

* Turned towards Athena on Attic 
coins, Mum. Comm. Paus. Y. 18, 20; 
also on fourth-century coins of Cilicia, 
Duc de Luynes, Mumismatique des 
Satrapies, Pl. 3. 5-6; turned away 
from Athena and crowning an athlete, 
Michaelis, Parthenon, Pl. 15. 7. 
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to receive his crown. And, lastly, the statuette proves that 
in addition to the crown which, according to the Attic 
inscription already mentioned, Nike was wearing on her head, 
she held a garland in her hands, raising it towards the 
goddess as an emblem of her triumph. 

As regards the drapery, the statuette is no doubt an 
accurate copy: we see the same girded Doric diplois as 
appeared on the figure of the bronze Athena, and which is 
attested by the coins that reproduce the Athena Parthenos, 
and which belongs to the austere maidenly character of the 
goddess ; it is so arranged that the whole front-surface of the 
body is divided into four fields, and the heavy straight folds 
below perform the function of columnar supports, and give 
the solemnity or ceuvdrns proper to the temple-statue. 

We may gain also a fairly accurate idea of the proportions 
and pose of the original. The head is to the body in the 
normal ratio of one to seven, yet the massive helmet gives to 
the upper parts the appearance of some excess; but in the 
original this need not have been felt, for it was necessary for 
Pheidias to take into account the great height of his image, 
and to emphasize the upper parts, lest diminished by distance 
they should seem out of proportion with the lower. 

As regards the pose, the weight is thrown on the right and 
the left knee is bent, and the one side is as free as in the 
Polycleitean statue, and the whole form has something of the 
same quadrilateral or four-square outline that we see and the 
ancients noted in the Doryphorus. But the fine rhythm and 
supple balance discernible in the ‘canon’ is not found here; 
for although the body leans its weight on the right leg, the 
hips are level and the left shoulder is only very slightly higher 
than the right. And here, too, we may believe that the 
copyist was accurately following his model, and that Pheidias, 
in determining the pose of his colossal temple-image, which 
was an architectural construction as well as a great work of 
religious sculpture, intentionally preserved something of the 
rigidity of the ancient style; of which a trace appears also in the 
symmetrical disposition of the locks of hair on the shoulders. 
It is incredible that this should be due to lack of skill or 
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knowledge: the Parthenon frieze, the work of his genius if 
not of his hand, would refute such a belief. The face also is 
of a somewhat more archaic type than the other Pheidian 
heads, for its form is more four-square than the heads of the 
Parthenon, the central plane being as it were distinct from 
the two sides; and though the cheeks are full, the forms have 
a certain architectural severity ; the line of the eyebrows is 
very precise, and the parts about the nose and mouth lack 
modulation. These qualities might be thought to show an 
earlier style, or they might also show the judgement of the 
sculptor, who reckoned with the effect of height and with the 
nature of the material. But when we examine other reproduc- 
tions of the Parthenos head, we begin to suspect the accuracy 
of the statuette in its treatment of this part of the original. 

The copyist has, in fact, especially failed in his rendering 
of the countenance, which lacks spiritual expression and 
ethos, and is only a blank scheme of forms. Yet the 
statuette allows us to feel the austere solemnity of the 
original, the impressiveness of the measured pose of the 
limbs, and the purity of the drapery. 

To gather an impression of the face of the Parthenos, we 
should examine two other copies of far greater technique 
and imagination. 

A head has recently been found in Athens (Pl. XXV), which 
has not yet been published, and which is the most remarkable 
instance yet known of a marble reproduction of a gold and 
ivory original: it is undoubtedly a head of Athena, although 
the helmet is wanting, and a copy of the Pheidian master- 
piece. The marble is polished so as to resemble ivory ; and 
we note the traces of gold on the red-coloured hair; the 
eyeballs were of a different material and have fallen out. 

As regards the features, this fragment serves to correct 
the impression given us by the statuette: there is no 
mathematical scheme of four-square outlines here; the 
contour is a full, rounded oval, and the traits of the face 
are eminently Pheidian, an epithet with which the work on 
the Parthenon frieze furnishes us to describe the dominant 
type of the grandest style of Attic sculpture. The forehead 
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is broad and the hair drawn away from it ; the cheek is large, 
and also the chin; the lips are full and half opened, and with- 
out much curvature; the eyelids are large and thick. The 
expansive brow, the deep large eye-sockets, and the great 
breadth between the eyes contribute to the extraordinary 
impressiveness of this head, and perhaps no work of Greek 
religious sculpture is more striking for the expression of 
solemnity, earnestness, and inner life in the face. It is 
probably the work of a sculptor of high imagination who 
lived not long after Pheidias, and who aimed at reproducing 
the Parthenos in marble on the scale of ordinary life-size. 

The work next in importance to this is a representation of 
the Parthenos head on the St. Petersburg gold medallion *, 
found in a grave in South Russia (Pl. XXIV.b). The face is 
given three-quarters full; and we can see the whole of the 
extraordinarily rich decoration of the helmet, with the sphinx. 
and Pegasi beneath the three crests, the visor adorned with 
the foreparts of stags and griffins alternately. The spear rests 
on the left shoulder, and is kept in its place by the device of 
encircling it with one of the serpents of the aegis, a motive 
which, as the writer that publishes the medallion well argues, 
must be derived from the original. The hair falls upon the 
shoulders in two beautiful spirals of gold, and as this is the 
only style of treating the free locks proper to gold-work, we 
may believe that the artist has followed Pheidias in this also. 
The face closely resembles that which has just been described : 
the features are full and broad; the chin rather large, the lips 
just parted, the nose in a line with the forehead, the eyelids 
thick, the pupils marked. The expression of mild earnest- 
ness and tranquil power is masterly, and the view expressed 
by Kieseritzky that the artist has been trained in the Pheidian 
school is not without reason. 

The marble copy of the Parthenos head found in the 
gardens of Sallust, and now in the Berlin Museum 5, is only 
interesting as a specimen of polychromatic sculpture; it is 


2 Reproduced in the Miztheilungend. also in Harrison and Verrall, Myths 
deutsch. Inst. aus Athen, year 1883, Taf. and Mon. Anc. Ath. 
15, with а long article by Kieseritzky ; b Antike Denkmäler, 1886, Pl. 3. 
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a Roman work, false in forms and expression; the features 
are small and lack grandeur or breadth, and the teeth are 
showing. The gem of Aspasios, a work of the later period, 
is important for the representation of the helmet, but the face 
lacks expression, although the forms of the face appear to be 
correctly reproduced. 

It might be expected that so great a work as the Athena 
Parthenos of Pheidias would have left many copies of itself, 
and two statues at least may be quoted that may be regarded 
as free reproductions of it: the Athena formerly in the 
Villa Ludovisi, by a sculptor of the late Attic school, whose 
name may have been Antiochus?, and the statue known as 
the Minerve au Collier of the Louvre. The former agrees 
with the statuette in the pose of the lower and upper limbs, 
in the arrangement of the drapery, and, on the whole, in the 
contour of the face; the arms are restored, but doubtless the 
right hand was holding the Nike and the left resting on the 
shield ; the helmet has lost the adornment of figures which it 
originally had, and the style proper to metal-work does not 
appear so much in the drapery as in the arrangement of the 
hair, which is twisted into a series of concentric rings above 
the forehead. The statue in the Louvre shows the same 
balance and pose of the limbs”, and is probably nearer to the 
original in the motive of the arms. But the drapery, though in 
other respects the same as that of the statuette, is modified 
by the addition of the upper garment. The face has been much 
restored, and we can scarcely draw any conclusion from it as 
to the fidelity of the copyist; but the helmet retains part 
of the original rich decoration, and we see the symmetrical 
disposition of the curls over the shoulders. The statue has 
preserved something of the stateliness of the original, but the 
sculpture is cold and dull, and dates from the Graeco- Roman 
period. 

The Albani Pallas (Pl. XXVII) is a work that deserves 
notice among the ideal types of Athena; and the question 
arises how far it can claim affinity with the Pheidian original. 
It surely cannot be derived from a type created in the period 


* Mon. dell’ Inst. 3. 27. b Müller-Wieseler, Denkmdler, 2. 22. 211. 
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before Pheidias, as has been supposed*. For the pose of the 
body shows some advance in the direction of greater freedom 
and ease beyond that of the Parthenos statuette, for though 
the weight is thrown on the same side, the motive is continued 
in the upper body as it does not appear to be in the statuette, 
the right shoulder of the Albani figure being lower than the 
left, and the head is turned to the side on which the weight 
is poised. She wears an Ionic chiton with sleeves, of which 
the delicately traced parallel folds appear at the feet, and over 
this a thick double himation, which is looped up over the 
right shoulder, and of which the large upper fold falls back 
again over most of the body, leaving the left breast free; 
its open borders are marked with the wavy line of the older 
severe style, but this severity contrasts with the fine freedom 
of some of the other folds, and we have an effective distinction 
between a stronger and milder style in the drapery. But here 
the Pheidian idea is entirely lost: in the place of the girt 
Doric sleeveless chiton, so appropriate with its severe sim- 
plicity and columnar folds to the temple-image of the armed 
maiden goddess, we have an arrangement of costume that is 
majestic and stately, but which aims at imperial display 
rather than expression of character; it is matronly rather than 
maidenly. The face, too, has little of the Pheidian form, but 
has the sharp mathematical lines and angles of the Pelopon- 
nesian type, and nothing of Pheidian expression. The 
countenance is severe, almost sombre, and this is enhanced 
by the lion's muzzle, the curious and unique device on her 
head which takes the place of her helmet, an innovation of the 
sculptor, who may have been thinking of Heracles, or who 
wished to allude vaguely to her heroic character”. The whole 


* For instance by Dr. Furtwängler in 
Roscher’s Lexicon, pp. 695, 696. The 
examples he quotes merely prove that 
the peculiar arrangement of the drapery 
can be traced back to the late archaic 
period: we see it in germ on vase-figures 
of Athena of the red-figured transitional 
style, e.g. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasen- 
bilder, 116. 147. 143. 18, but the effect 


is entirely different; the bronzes that 
show the same arrangement as the 
Albani statue are all of the post- 
Pheidian and some of the Roman 
period, e.g. Sacken and Kenner, Bron- 
cen, Taf. 8. 4 and 7, Taf. 9, Taf. s. 4. 
> Dr. Furtwängler maintains in his 
Meisterwerke, p. 80 (Engl. ed.), note 1, 
that it is а wolt’s or a dog's muzzle that 
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figure has less effect of height than of squareness; at the same 
time it impresses us strongly, and it has an historic interest 
as the statue which, above all others, appears to have inspired 
Winckelmann with his conception of the ‘grand style’ of Greek 
sculpture. It is probably a copy of an original wrought at the 
end of the fifth century, possibly under Polycleitean influence. 

A different and very interesting representation of Athena 
by Pheidias was the famous Lemnian statue, which was dedi- 
cated on the Acropolis by the inhabitants of Lemnos 18, 
Pausanias tells us merely that this was the most remarkable 
of the works of Pheidias, and that it was called the * Lemnian' 
Athena—áàmó rév àvaÜévrov, that is, because its dedicators 
belonged to the island. These have been usually and very 
naturally regarded as the Attic colonists, who, as Prof. Kirch- 
hoff* skilfully argues from epigraphical and other evidence, 
were allotted cleruchies there between 451 and 448 B.C. Now 
the view put forward by Prof. Loeschke, that the monument 
was erected on the occasion of their departure, is probable, 
but cannot on the existing evidence be proved; it is æ priori 
quite as likely that the settlers sent this token to Athens 
some years afterwards as a thank-offering for their prosperity 
in their new home. The ancient records about this work are 
unfortunately vague. Besides Pausanias, the only other 
writer who explicitly mentions it is Lucian, who borrows traits 
from it for his type of the ideal maiden, praising in particular 
the ‘contour of its face, the tenderness of its cheeks, and the 
symmetry of its nose’; and he evidently regarded it as the 
most perfect achievement of Pheidias' art. We gather from 
Pausanias that it stood on the Acropolis, not far from the 
Propylaea. This is all that we are expressly told about it. 
It seems, however, most natural to refer to this work the 
statement in Pliny that Pheidias ‘wrought a Minerva of 
bronze of such surpassing beauty that it received the title 
of “formosa” (?)'; and nearly every writer has assumed that 
this refers to the Lemnian Athena, who may have been 
styled КалАрорфоѕ or some such name. We should gather, 


covers the head; and refers to the cap of Athena in the worship at Coronea. 
of Hades, and the chthonian character ^ Abhandl, d. Berlin, Akad. 1873, p. 33- 
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then, that the Lemnian was a bronze work. Апа we should 
at once accept this identification, assuming that Lucian's 
judgement was also the judgement of antiquity, but for one 
difficulty: if the Lemnian Athena on the Acropolis was of 
bronze, how came it that the Athena Promachus was generally 
known as ‘the bronze Athena’ on the Acropolis, while there 
was there another statue of the same goddess by Pheidias also 
of bronze? We may still reckon the balance of probability 
in favour of the belief that Pliny, Pausanias, and Lucian are 
speaking of the same statue. But in any case we cannot say 
with absolute certainty that we know even the material of 
which the Lemnian Athena was carved, still less can we be 
sure of the form and motives of the statue, so far as the 
literary record can teach us. The quotation from Himerius, 
placed by Overbeck among the records of the Athena Lemnia, 
is mere hazy verbiage, and can give no scientific evidence: 
the rhetorician takes pains to inform us that ‘the natural 
powers of Pheidias were strengthened by the discovery of new 
forms. He did not always carve Zeus, nor cast in bronze the 
maiden with her arms, but devoted his art to other divinities 
and adorned the maiden-goddess, infusing a blush into the 
cheek, that instead of the helmet a blush might serve as 
a covering for her beauty. Is there any reality behind these 
words? If they signify anything they ought to mean that 
Pheidias carved a new type of the unarmed Athena without 
her helmet; it is far too much to conclude that this was the 
Lemnian. Lastly, we are supposed to have an allusion to 
a Pheidian type of Athena without her arms in the inscription 
found near the site of Paphos, of the second century В. С., 
mentioning a statue of Athena dedicated to Aphrodite !??v, But 
unhappily the text is corrupt just at those points where the 
theory might have been tested : the second line,by a probable 
restoration, would mean that she did not need her arms when 
coming to visit Cypris; but the first line mentions shield or 
aegis and Nike, and the dative xepí that occurs in it cannot be 
accommodated to any restoration of the text that would make 
this line mean that she had left behind her these tokens of 
war. Therefore we do not find here any sure allusion to an 
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unarmed type of the goddess; nor any certain reference to 
a work of Pheidias at all, for the last line which describes the 
dedication as Petdtaxiy ydpira need merely signify that the 
monument possessed ‘a Pheidian grace.’ 

Therefore we learn nothing definite from literature about 
the Lemnian Athena, and it is for this reason difficult to 
pursue with any effect the question whether we can discover 
the type of it among existing monuments. All that we can 
say about the character of the work is that the quality of 
formal beauty which appeared in the ‘Parthenos’? was 
evidently enhanced in the Lemnian statue, yet certainly, as 
Pheidias was the sculptor, without any excessive striving 
after effect*. The figure of Athena on the Parthenon frieze 
is another interesting type of Pheidias’ creation; for she is 
seated there as the peaceful goddess without her helmet, 
carved in forms of simple maidenly beauty; the arrangement 
of the drapery, a single ungirt Doric chiton, has nothing of 
the severity of the temple-image; the short unbound hair is 
in keeping with the zazve/é of the figure. 

A terracotta statuette from Salamis in Cyprus has been pub- 
lished by Prof. Gardner and by Ohnefalsch-Richter, affording 
further illustration of the unarmed ќуре°. The pose resembles 
that of the Parthenos, the weight falling on the right side, and 
the left knee being bent. Her left hand rests on the shield 
which lies on the ground, and the right is half enveloped in the 
himation and holding an Attic helmet. Her flowing locks fall 
on the shoulders, and there is no emblem of terror on her 
breast. Neither does the drapery suggest the war-goddess : 
above the chiton hangs the mantle, and no girdling is visible, 
but the light diploidion falls down to the waist, and the 
columnar folds of the drapery at her feet are softly modulated. 
The features seem large and full. The whole figure combines 
dignity with great delicacy, and might well be a copy of a later 
work of Pheidian style. 


* See Appendix B. Dr. Waldstein in his Art of Pheidias, 
b We have an exact copy of the Par- РІ. 9. p. 214. 
thenon figure in a small terracotta of с Hellenic Journ. 2, p. 326, Pl. 16; 


the Louvre, noticed and published by Witt. d. deutsch. Inst. 6, p. 250. 
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The chryselephantine work of Pheidias completely expressed 
the ideal that the Attic religion had developed of the victorious 
goddess of war and peace, the guardian of the city-life, whose 
maidenly form was combined by him with an almost maternal 
fullness of countenance, and with an expression profoundly 
earnest but still free of severity. But great as was the 
influence of this masterpiece, a different type, which origi- 
nated in the fifth century, had considerable vogue in the 
fourth, and became the most prevalent in the later periods. 
It is distinguished from the former externally by the taller 
and slimmer Corinthian helmet, and essentially by a different 
cast of features : the face is longer and thinner, the bone- 
structure is more strongly marked, the mouth is very firm and 
severe ; what is expressed in the face is austere, self-centred 
wisdom and strength ; the power of intellectual thought and 
the virginal character, which had been sufficiently expressed 
by Pheidias, predominate in this other representation of her, to 
the exclusion of the deeper Attic conception of the beneficent 
goddess of the people. The Pheidian ideal was that of Athena 
Polias ; this other expresses the Parthenos, the maiden-goddess 
of war and wisdom. The idea is narrower, but rendered in 
forms of exceeding beauty and purity. The type originated 
in the fifth century, but its birthplace is not known. We 
find the Corinthian helmet on her head and a broad type 
of features and severe arrangement of the hair on a coin of 
Cyzicus of about 430 B.C. It is commonest in the coinage 
of Corinth and her colonies ; but it cannot be called exclu- 
sively Doric; for it penetrated later into the coinage of 
Athens and of the Attic colony of Thurii, where the type of 
the goddess with the Attic helmet and the Attic countenance 
had prevailed *. 

Perhaps the most beautiful instance of it is on the silver 
coins of Syracuse, of which a specimen is here given (Coin PI. 
B 30); the same type is also strikingly presented on coins of 
Ambracia and Leucas (Coin Pl. B 27, 28). 

The most striking example in sculpture of this Athena with 


® Vide Carelli, 165-167, Athena of the later ‘Corinthian’ type on coins of 
Thurii. 
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the Corinthian helmet and the corresponding expression, is the 
statue from Velletri in the Louvre, which represented her with 
her right hand raised and resting on her spear, her left holding 
outa cup. The face is very slim and long, and Peloponnesian 
in the severity of its outlines and its rectilinear character, with 
which the arrangement of the hair accords. The surface of 
the face has lost its life from the working of a later chisel 
upon it, but the expression remains in it of high seriousness, 
purity, and intellectual force. 

In the later Alexandrine period, as the free city-life decayed, 
we can note a decay in the representations of the city goddess ; 
the face becomes charged with sentiment or with excess of 
thought, the Corinthian type being preferred : to this period 
the original of the Athena Agoraia of the Louvre may be 
referred. 
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APPENDIX A. 


SINCE the account given in the text of the Athena ‘ Proma- 
chus' was written, the statue itself and the records concerning 
it have received a searching analysis from Dr. Furtwängler in 
his Meisterwerke (pp. 27-36, Engl. ed.) He has entirely 
abandoned the opinion which he cursorily expressed in 
Roscher's Lexicon (p. 700) against the affiliation of the torso 
Medici with the * Promachus’ ; his present view agrees in the 
main with that which I have been led to adopt. What is 
novel in his theory is that the elder Praxiteles and not 
Pheidias was the sculptor of the ‘Promachus.’ А writer of 
very doubtful authority, the scholiast on Aristides (Overbeck, 
Schriftgu. 640), ascribes the ‘Promachus’ to Praxiteles, and 
Dr. Furtwangler accepts this statement, understanding by 
Praxiteles the elder sculptor of that name, the contemporary 
of Pheidias ; the explicit statement of Pausanias that it was 
a work by Pheidias’ own hand he tries to invalidate on 
the ground that Pausanias was usually reckless in ascribing 
works to Pheidias. But this is hard to prove. Pausanias was 
cautious about the Athena of Pellene ; he maintains, as against 
Pliny, that the statue of the ‘Magna Mater’ at Athens was 
a work of Pheidias, and there is no reason for saying that he 
was wrong: he states that Pheidias carved the Nemesis of 
Rhamnus, and if he was in error here, he erred in company 
with greater authorities than himself. Dr. Furtwängler does 
not notice that Ovid and even Aristides himself implicitly 
corroborate Pausanias’ statement (Overbeck, op. cit. 639, 643). 
There is no reason at all for believing that the ‘ Promachus’ 
was not inscribed with the sculptor’s name. Dr. Furtwangler 
presses Lucian's statement about the Lemnian Athena, that 
Pheidias deemed this work worthy to inscribe his own name 
upon, into meaning that no other work of the sculptor, at least 
on the Acropolis, bore his signature ; but the phrase of Lucian 
may have been suggested merely by the literary gossip about 
great sculptors allowing their works to appear under other 
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names. "The whole theory about an elder Praxiteles appears 
very unsubstantial ; there is no valid reason why any one of the 
works ascribed by recent criticism to the supposititious elder 
Praxiteles could not have been carved by the famous sculptor 
of the fourth century as the ancients believed ; the Praxiteles 
of the younger Attic school could have replaced the charioteer 
of Calamis with a better designed figure, and could have built 
the statue for the Plataean temple of Hera after the restoration 
of the city by Philip; when the Thebans first destroyed 
Plataea in the early period of the Peloponnesian war, it is 
scarcely likely that they would have commissioned an 
Athenian sculptor to carve the image. We should never have 
heard of an elder Praxiteles, if it had not been for the 
mysterious statement in Pausanias (т. 2, 4) about an inscrip- 
tion written in pre-Euclidean letters on the wall of the temple 
of Demeter at Athens, ascribing to Praxiteles a group that 
was there consecrated ; but for many reasons the statement is 
altogether too eccentric to be used in evidence. If there was 
an elder Praxiteles who achieved all that in the last ten years 
has been imputed to him, the ancient authorities on the 
history of sculpture were either strangely ignorant of this 
distinguished man, or preserved * a conspiracy of silence.' 

The rest of Dr. Furtwüngler's theory will probably be 
accepted, namely, that the * Promachus' was a later work than 
the Parthenos. Lange had already maintained this; and 
Dr. Furtwingler, starting from the same evidence, the Medici 
torso, shows by a minute analysis the marks of a style that 
in respect of the drapery and in certain details of the pose 
was somewhat in advance of that which is revealed in 
the Parthenos. 


APPENDIX B. 


THE recent investigations of Dr. Furtwängler and his 
supposed discovery of the Lemnian type have given rise 
to a question of the very highest importance for modern 
archaeology to decide. By a very brilliant and fascinating 
combination, he has arrived at the conviction that the Bologna 
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head, hitherto misnamed the head of Ephebos or Amazon, or 
even a modern forgery (Meisterwerke, Pl. 3), and the two 
statues in Dresden (22. Pl. 1 and 2), are to be connected as 
copies from the same original, and that this is the Lemnian 
Athena of Pheidias. This theory has been accepted with 
enthusiasm, and certainly most would confess that they desire 
it to be true; but no one except Dr. Furtwängler himself 
appears yet to have tested it by searching criticism ; an 
adverse article concerning it in the Monuments Grecs (1895) 
by M. Jamot is full of weak points, some of which Dr. Furt- 
wangler successfully exposes in a reply in the Classical Review 
of June, 1895. The theory in the Meisterwerke involves two 
separate and distinct points. The first is a real and fruitful 
discovery, to which others have contributed something, but of 
which the greatest credit is due to Dr. Furtwängler ; he has 
proved, namely, that the head of the Dresden statue (Pl. 1) 
really belongs to the figure, that it is a replica of the Bologna 
head, and that the latter exactly fits into the torso of the 
second Dresden statue on Plate 2, from which an entirely 
alien head has been removed. The authorities of the Dresden 
Museum guarantee these facts after careful experiments made 
at Dr. Furtwángler's suggestion; as there is no reason to 
suppose they have deceived themselves, we must accept the 
evidence as certain. The head of the first statue (Pl. 1) has 
been rightly restored and set again on the figure, and the 
whole appears to me, judging from the cast, to be in admirable 
harmony. We have then recovered, thanks to Dr. Furtwangler, 
a remarkable and beautiful type of a bare-headed Athena, and 
the original must have been a famous work, for we have at 
least four copies of it in sculpture—the two Dresden statues, 
the third to which the Bologna head belonged, and the ill- 
restored Cassel statue (Müller-Wieseler, Denkmäler, 2. 210)— 
and Dr. Furtwängler has published a gem with an Athena 
bust of the same type, which suggests that the sculptor of the 
original work represented her holding her helmet in her right 
hand (Meisterwerke, p. 6, Fig. 1): the left arm was held out 
almost at right angles to the shoulder, and was no doubt 
resting on the spear. This is the type of the peaceful goddess 
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which was in vogue with the earlier painters of the red-figured 
vases, being especially used in scenes where Athena is greeting 
another person (Lenormant, Elite, 1. 80, 82, 86), and was 
evidently still popular at the close of the fifth century, as we 
gather from the Lansdowne relief. There is reason to believe 
that this isa specially Attic type, though it may have travelled 
to other art-centres. 

So far Dr. Furtwánglers study of these works leads to 
scientific results of great value; and the Bologna head is no 
longer a waif among monuments. But the second point of his 
thesis is that this type is the type of the Lemnian Athena, 
and that the Dresden statues and the Bologna head are exact 
copies. Here the method of his research appears to me to be 
at fault. In that part of archaeology which consists in the 
discovery of lost antiques among existing copies, scientific 
certitude is almost impossible unless we are helped by clear 
literary record or by inscriptions. Now Dr. Furtwängler 
assumes throughout that we know that the Lemnian Athena 
was without helmet, and that she was carved of bronze; as 
I have shown in the text, the last point is only probable, and 
of the first there is no evidence at all. In his reply in the 
Classical Review to M. Jamot, he is slightly less dogmatic ; 
he states his theory not as a proved certainty, but as a 
combination of most extreme probability, such as that which 
has led us to discover the Doryphorus of Polycleitus or the 
Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. It is doubtful if we can grant 
him quite so much as this; for we know at least that the 
Doryphorus was carrying a spear, and that the Apoxyomenos 
was using the strigil, and these are important clues: but no 
one tells anything so clear about the Lemnian Athena. 
‘Beautiful contour, tender cheek, symmetrical nose,’ are found 
in many ancient heads, and are words therefore that give little 
clue: nor have we any right to conclude from Lucian’s words 
that she had or had not a helmet. 

Nor again can we argue by elimination, so as to prove, for 
example, that as these statues reveal a Pheidian type, and 
this cannot be the Parthenos or the Promachus, therefore it 
must be the Lemnian. Such argument is useless unless we 
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know that we have a complete list of the sculptor's works ; 
and of what ancient sculptor do we know this? And if all 
Pheidias’ works were mentioned by one writer or another, 
there is still the ‘alia Minerva’ mentioned by Pliny, evidently 
well known in Rome. 

Nor does Dr. Furtwangler make it clear that these monu- 
ments prove an original by the hand of Pheidias. The 
drapery resembles that of the Parthenos as regards the main 
forms and partly in the treatment of the folds, but he notes 
himself very important differences: the lower part from the 
knees downwards does not resemble the disposition of the 
drapery on the Parthenos statuette, or on the female figures of 
the Parthenon ; certainly there is a general style in the treat- 
ment that may be called ‘Pheidian, but this may have been 
used by other artists in Athens, and even elsewhere. But the 
rea] test is the countenance; and after a long study of the 
cast and of Dr. Furtwangler’s analysis of the features, which 
is penetrating and correct, I can only conclude that we have 
no right to attribute such a head to Pheidias’ hand. For our 
only direct evidence of his work are the Parthenon sculptures 
and—of less value—the Parthenos statuette. Now Dr. Furt- 
wangler admits that in its essential features this head in 
Bologna does not resemble these. It has an oval top, while 
the heads of the Parthenon tend to show at the top 
a horizontal line; its cheeks are not broad, while the breadth 
of theirs is conspicuous and imposing ; the angle of the nose 
with the chin is different, and the chin slightly recedes, while 
theirs is firm and straight ; nor is there any mouth on the 
Parthenon frieze that resembles this, with its firm closed lips 
and its expression of cold reserve. The breadth of shoulders 
recalls the Parthenon style, but we should have expected 
more indication of the collar-bone. The countenance is very 
earnest and self-contained, and though there is an impress of 
Attic character upon it, yet it has not wholly the expression 
that is stamped upon the authentic Pheidian faces. 

The ideal of the goddess presented to us in this type is 
narrower than that which the Parthenos embodied; it is 
the ideal of the young and half-developed maiden deity, 
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self-contained and cold ; the face has neither the full rich life 
that the heads of the Parthenos reveal, nor the keen intellectual 
traits of the latter slimmer type. Опе might at first be 
tempted to place it after the Parthenos in point of time, and 
to regard it as pointing the transition from that to the later 
ideal. But Dr. Furtwánglers argumentation is strong in 
support of the view that it preceded the Parthenos by some 
few years. А few details may indeed suggest a somewhat later 
origin; the visage of the Gorgon has less of the archaic grim- 
ness, the drapery at the back by the girdle and the flaps under 
the right arm aretreated with much more softness and pliancy 
than is seen in the surface of the Parthenos statuette at these 
places, and there is more free rhythm achieved in the inclina- 
tion of the shoulders; but, as Dr. Furtwängler has pointed 
out, the Parthenos as a temple-statue required more austerity 
and solidity of pose. On the other hand, the rather broad 
centre of the face of the Bologna head, and the deep reserve 
impressed upon the countenance, remind us of the style of the 
earlier transitional period. And lest we should think that this 
girlish type could not be so old as 440 B. C., we may bear in 
mind the relief-figure of the mourning Athena, which is still 
earlier, and is almost as youthful and simple. 
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1 Primitive ritual or cult: 

а Human sacrifice at Laodicea. Porph. De Abst. 2. 56 eOvero yàp 
Kai ev Aaodikeia тў катӣ Supiav Tjj AOnva кат eros mapÜévos, viv дё #Хафос. 
Cf. ® а, 

b Schol. Tzetz. Zycophr. 1141 фборй 8é каї Ads... Coxe ту 
Аокріда dia Tijv es Катсаудрау dÜepvropi£iav roù Atavros. "“Eypnoe ® 6 Oeds, 
Ааскєсба: "AÓqvüv. rijv. év INi ёт ёт} Ха, дио mapÜcvovs mépmovras еті 
KAjpe kai Aayjoet. Перторёрас 8€ abrüs trpovravràvres of Tpóes, el karéa xov, 
dvijpovv, kai Kaiovres карто каї àypiors EvAots rà дота abràv, ётё Tpdpwvos, 
dpous THs Tpoias rjv o mobóv els ÓáXao cav ёрриттоу, xai там» ої Локрої érépas 
dréareAdov. Ei бе twes ёкфоуоіи, dveABota at AdOpa és Tò THs "AOnvas iepóv, 
{ерен &yévovro" £aaipov 8€ айтф каї Eppawov' тӯ д еф où mpoanpxovto, оюдё 
ToU tepod ойк ёЁурҳоуто, ef ш) муктер. “Hoay ё kexappevat, povoyitaves, kai 
йгуытддто. . .. Xidiwy 82 єтф» mapedOdvrav peta tov Фоккд> móňepov 
émaócavro tis тоату Buaias, Ss yar Тіршо 6 ZikeAós. Мени de т< 
isropias каї б Kupnvaios KaAXipayos. 

2 Feast of IDwrrápia at Athens : 


а Xen. Hell, 1. 4,12 karémAevaev és rov Пєрий ђиёра ў WAvvtnpea Ñyev 
N TOMS, ToU Edous karakekaAvppiévov. THs AOnvas, 0 wes otwviovro dvemitndecov 
elvat каї abrQ каї тӯ móAev "AEnvaiwy yàp ovdels ё тайт tH ђшєра oddevds 
стохдаіоо ёруоо Topoa dy draco Oa. 

b Plut. Acb. 34 čðparo rà IlAvvrjpia тӯ бєф* Spoor B6 rà друш 
IIpagtepyidar Gapyg^ivos extn POivorros дтдррпта тб» re кбсроу Kabeddvres 
каї тб єдоѕ karakaduWartes. 

c Hesych. s.v. Upaktepyidac’ of rò os td dpxoiov ris 'Абтас< 
Gudtevvovtes, 

d Phot. Lex. р. 231. її Aourpidess — Ovo kópur тєрї тё ёбо тїз 'AÓqvác 
ёкаћойуто 82 айта kal mAvvtpides. ойто '"ApwroQáves. Cf. Ef. Мае. 
karavintys’ iepwcivy "A0jvgat, 6 Ta кате то? тєт\оъ тс "Атас pumawopeva 
aromhuver. 

е Phot. Lex. p. 127 Kadduvtnpia’ kaddvvtnpia каї mAuvtnpia, éopràv àvó- 


Hara’ yivovrat pev айта Oapyrvos. pqvós, évvárg pev еті 8ека каћ\ортӯрца, 
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Bevrépa 8ё фбірортоѕ rà mAvvrüpur: тй èv плоутӯра Gyot dia тд» Üdvarov rijs 
*АуХайроо évrós éviavroU pij mÀvOsvat ёсӨўтаѕ. 

f Hesych. s.v. ПАу»тра` éoprj]' A8jvgaw, fjv ётї тў’ Аураї\ т Kékpomos 
Üvyarpi (тә) dyovaw. 

g Athenag. Leg. т kai 'AypavAe 'AÓgvaior pvoTüpia kai reAeráe äyovoi 
kat IIlavüpóa o. 

h Pollux, 8. 141 mepuwxowícat ta iepà &Aeyov év rais апофрас:, каї тд 
тарафраѓёа, otov YIAvvrQpíois. 

i Hesych. s. v. 'Hyygrgpía таћабу тїкш>* èv тў ќортӯ (mapa) mAvernpior, 
epovar таћабр» cvyketperny ёё lo xdBov. 

$ rm vrrjpu in Paros C. Z. Gr. 2. 2265. 

4a C.I.A. 2. 469, то ered} oi epnBa . . . éffyyayov 82 ка\ riv 
Па\\ада Padnpoi kakeifev таћу avvewriyyayov perà фотдс ретй maans єўкос pias. 
Cf. 470, її; 471, ІІ. 

b Suidas, 4. p. 1273. 7 of 8€ уорофуЛакес. . . тӯ Wadddd: Tijv. roumi 
ékónpovv Ste xopiCorro TÒ Edavov єтї tiv даћассау. 

52 Schol. Callim. Lavacr. Рай. x ëv тил qpépa wpicpevy eos etxov ai 
“Apyeiat yuvaikes Хараре» тд йуаћра ths A@nvas kai тб Atoundous (aos) 
каї dyew emi Tov "Iyaxov káket dmodovev. 

b Paus. 2. 23, 5 A€yovor yap "Apyetor . . . йуаћџа кесди тарй odiow 
"AOnvas Tò erkopiolev ёё iov kai dA@vat топта» "Mov. 

6 Artemid. Onetrocr. 2. 33 éxpdocev бєй» aydApatra і) @\феу į 
кабаре» ў capoüv Tà mpd TOY dayaApárev ... ђрартпкёри ті eis avTovs тойс 
Oeods ékeivovs страі. 

1 'Afgvà 'Avepàris in Mothone: Paus. д. 35, 8 ё Motóvg vaós éevw 
*"AOnvas °Ауєрот:доѕ" Atoundyy 8 то ayadpa dvaÜciva: каї тд буора тў Oc 
фасі 0cota:. 

8 Athena Napkaía in Elis: Paus. 5. 16, 5 Фискбау д ёк Acovicou rekeiv 
maida Napkatov (Aéyovoi) ToUrov, ws ndénOn, . . . 'AOgvàs iepóv emikAnow 
Napkatas . . . ідросас@а. 

?a Athena Ne8ovcía in Laconia: Strabo, 360 тара дё Sypds Меде» 
ёк@аХ\е. реш» did THs Лакюикӣ . . . ҳе д6 lepòv exionpov 'AÓnvàás Nedovoias. 
Kai ёи Поаєссп © єттї» 'A0qvas NeQovaías iepóv. 

b In Ceos: Strabo, 487 тд ras NeOovoías Абруй iepóv. 

10 Strabo, 411 кратђсартеѕ 8 ths Kopwvelas év TQ про айт medio TÒ TIS 
"Irevías “AOnvas ієрду iðpúsavro óuóvvpov TH ӨєттаМмкф xai Tov mapappeovra 
mzorauóv Kovdptov тростубрєусау ópodves тф éket.  '"Alkaios 8 кале 


KwopáMov. 
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п Athena Aapwaía: Paus. 7. 17, 5 'Axatis 82 Spor каї "Нћєіоіс тйс 
xópas morapds re Лірито kal 'AÓmvás єтї TG morapó vaóc ёоті Aapisaías. 

* Athena Sovmds: Paus. r. І, І dkpa Zoúnov прбкето ys тй `Аттікде 
kai М№шр Te mapamAevcavri rjv ükpav ёсті, kai vads "AOqvas Youmddos ent 
kopup Tis крас. 

B Strabo, 281 ётадба ё' ёсті kai rò rìs '"AÓqvác iepóv mAotoidy more 
tmdp£av, kai 6 ткбтє\ос, ôv kaXo)cw йкрау "lamvyiav (on the Calabrian 
coast). 


1t Athena Kopyota: Steph. Byz. s. v. Kópiov. — rómos v Крӯту ám xdépns 
тибе... kal Aiuyy Kopyoia, каї AOnvas iepov Kopnaias. 


5 Athena Tvyaía, by the lake Gygaea in Lydia: Eustath. Z/ 2. 
864-866, p. 366 ётеро: д kai ' AÜnváv Гоуаіау айтбб! тїнйтба{ фати. 

a Athena Tprroyévea: Delt. Arch. 1889, p. 118 6 Sea a]vebnke 
Bod net ts tres Па\А\аб Tpiroyevet. 

b Tpiroyéveia in Пай, 4. 515; 8. 393 22. 183. 

с Arist. Lyststr. 346 Kai сє кайф cippayov à Tpiroyévera . . . þépew 
vop ped” nar, 

4 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. x. 109 Tprravis т} "Абрӣ, бта èv Tpirom éyevvff 
TQ Лок Eliot 8 kai. Gra дуо Tpíreves, cis pév Bowwrixds erepos 8 
Өєссаћкбє. 

е Paus. 9. 33, 7, near Alalcomenae in Boeotia, pet «ai morapòs 
évraüfa o) péyas xe(pappos dvopdfovor 8ё Tpírova abróv, ore Tijv 'Абтуйь» 
трафїуа mapa тоташф Tpirw exer Adyos, os бё rovrov тд» Tpirwva бута kai 
ойу тб» Auvov. 

f Jd. 8. 26, 6 `АМмфтреўт: ё... ієра ё 'Атк\ттїо® тё ёст: kai ' AÜnvas, 
ijv деду céBovra. pddiora, yeveoOar kai трафӯии mapà aisi abri Aéyovrec 
Kai Aids re iSpvcavro Aexeárov Bwpoy Gre évraüÜa rfjv ’A@nvay rekóvros, kai 
кр каћодо: Tpirevida, róv єтї rà тотанф TË Tpírew olkerovpevor Aóyov. 
tis ё "Аби тд йуаћџа memoinrat ҳаћко?, Ymaroüópov epyov, дей fuv 
peyébous тє éveka kai és тї теди. — dyovgi бё каї maviyyvpw dro dy Ócóv 
Sone дє apüs дує тӯ Abg. 

€ Aesch. Eum. 292: 

GAN etre xópasc év rómow Aigvoruigs, 
Tpírevos арфі ҳедра yeve8Mov mépov, 
TíÓgsiv брбд» ij катпрефӣ móða ("А6та). 

h Apol. Rhod. 4. 1306 4M odeas €Aégpav dunyavin pwúbovras 
£L , , И э з, ду 3 “> э n ^ К 
jpócca, ЛВ торо, at тот “AOnvnv, ўро Or ék matpòs кефаћӣс Өбре 
тарфаіооса, dvtépevat Tpírevos ep’ %8ает: xvrAocavro. 
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i Herod. 4. 180 (in Libya) of MdyAves mépé Tiv Tpiravida Мни» 
оїкёоџоч . . .'Oprfj дё éwavoin 'AÉmvalgs of парбёро: aürüv Díya баотаса 
páxovra, mpàs dAMjXovs Mott тє Kai Ebor, TH aùbiyevéi Oe@ Aéyovaat rà 
тйтра droredcew, thy AOnvainy kadéopev. . . . mp ё avewar abràs paxeo Oat, 
rade morbor коў)" mapÜévov rij» KadAtoTevouvoav ёкйастотє коср)сартєс кур} тє 
Kopw6in kai mavomAig ‘ЕМ\№рикӣ kai ёл? appa dvafiBácavres, mepiáyovot Tiv 
Миз» Kiko. 

k Ov. Met. үк. 356: 

Esse viros fama est in Hyperborea Pallene 
Qui soleant levibus velari corpora plumis 
Cum Tritoniacam novies subiere paludem. 

1 Diod. Sic. 5. 72 pubodoyovar 8 каї rjv "AGnvav ката rijv Крути ёк Ads 

ev rais птуаќѕ ToU Tpírevos тотаной yevynOnvat. 613 kat Tptroyéveray érovopa- 


67 F4 Se 5 a^a X LANE Y ^ , с Ж ns beot , 
oonvat. єттї Oe Kat vuv ETL Tapa Tas ттуа$ rTavras tepov aytoy THs Ueov таоттсѕ. 


Cf. Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66. 


m Paus. 8. 14, 4, at Pheneos in Arcadia: ё, rfj акротб\е vads cori 
"AOnvas émikdnow Tpitwvias: épeimia бє ё№єітєто афтод uóva, xat Посєдёу 
хаћко0ѕ Eornkey émovvpíav "Immios. 

» Suidas, s. v. Тритортиіѕ" rjv rpirny rod pyvds . . . oke 8 yeyevtjatat 
tore 5j 'AÓnvà. “Iorpos 8 каї Tpiroyéverav айт» hyot Aéyeoat, rijv айту тӯ 
Sednuy рошборёти. 

о Schol Z. 8. 39 Tpwoyévea . . . ёт: трітп POivovros éréy0n. Cf. 
Callisthenes, Frag. 48 Geier rpírg той pnvòs éyevvtfy 0:0 map’ "A8gvalois 
7 тріту iepà тӯѕ "AOnvas. 

P Worship of Athena and legend of Triton in Triteia of Achaea: 
Paus. у. 22, 8, 9 Тритеѓа Ovyarpi Трітороѕ" iepacbar è ris "AOnvas Thy 


mapbévov . . . ё Тритєіа , . . ётт дє Kai “AOnvas vads. 


Athena-cult associated with Poseidon. 


"а! [n Athens: Paus. т. 26, 6 (on Acropolis) gore дё каї olxnpa 
"Epéx8etov. kaħoúpevov . . . Єтє\бодт 8 ciot Вороі, Поседдиоѕ, ep oU xai 
"EpexÓet Ovovart ёк той pavreóparos. 


a? Plut. Quaest. Conviv. 9. 6 évraó6a (at Athens) каї ved коморі 
(Посе:дду) pera rs ' AÓqvás, ёх à каї Boyds date AnOns idpupevos. 

^3 Apollod. 3. 15, І rjv lepwovvny rìs "AOnvas kai roù Посєдфдроѕ ToU 
’EptxOoviov Bovrns (AapBdvet). 

a4 Himer. Æclog. 5. 30 ofos 6 ris Па\А\адо< veós kai rò mAnoiov той 
Tlowetdavos répevos’ соууфареу бй тфу dvakrópov тойу Âeoùs addAnAots dia тўи 


ашлћћау. 
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a’ Plut. Vet. X. Orat. 843 =: Lycurgus family катўуо» rò yévos ато 
Bourou kai "EpexOéws ... каї égriv айту rj катауоуї ToU yévovs Tay ієраса- 
pevov тоў Посєдӧуоѕ év mívax. Tedei@, бу dvákevrat èv 'Ерєүбф . . . тд» 
8ё mivaxa dvéÜnkev" ABpov, ó mais abro), A\aydv ёк той yévovs THY epa ivqv, kai 
mapaxwpnoas rQ 48е\ф@ Аоквфрои, kal did roUro memoinrat ó" ABpav mpoadidovs 
ait@ тт Tpiawav. 

аё At Colonus: Paus. 1. 30, 4 Bepós Поседдрос “Imriov kai 'AÓjvás 


‘Inmias. 


27 In the Lakiadas deme: Paus. r. зт, 2 ’A@nva xai Поседду хорон 
трас. 

аё At Sunium vide 5, cf. Arist. Egat. 559: 

8eüp EAC es xopóv, Ф xpvmorpiaw, Ф 
üeAivov pedéwv, Zovwdpare. 

a? Eur. Frag. Erechtheus, 362: 

ойк ёо éxovons tis euns Хоҳ dvp 
zpoyóvav TaÀatà бет Satis єк[Залеї, 
oid dvr edas xpvaéas тє Topydvos 
Tpíawav ópÜnv crácav èv móAeec BáÜpois 
Eponos ойде Өраё dvaoréjec News 
otepdvoiat, Па\ћаѕ & ойдаро? tepnoerat. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 30, 6 ’A@qvav kai Поседёра арф Вто 
Aéyovat rept Ths xapas, audiaBnrncavras дё ёе ev Kowg mpoordga yàp 
ойто Ala aiat. kai дій rovro "AUqváv re сєВоус: Помада каї Збеніба dvopa- 
Сортєс rjv айтуу, kai Посєддра Baothéa émíkAgow. каї Br) каї тб vopiopa 
abrois Tò dpxatov émía npa eye rp(awav kai ' AÓnvüs mpóacrrov. 

с раі Corinth: Pind, OZ 13. 115 (in the legend of Bellerophon and 
Pegasos) : 

ӧтау © eipvaÓevet 
картаітоб avepun Гєабҳо, 
Oépev ‘Intia Bopòv evOds 'Абаьа (keAnoaro). 

а At Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 9 rò X (fepóv) 'A8qvás 'Ayopaias каї 
TloceSavos by émovoud(ovew "Асфамо. Cf. b, At Pheneos in 
Arcadia, vide !6 m, 

€ At Asea: Paus. 8. 44, 4 єтї тӯ йкра той Opovs onpeia eotw iepoi* 
тойсо: 2 тд iepóv 'AÓnvá re Zóreq kai Посе дои ‘Oduccea éAéyero avako- 
puodevra ёё "IMov. 

f Et. Mag. p. 479. 30 ‘Inmia’ ekAnOn обтос т ’AOnva. ётєї ёк rìs reparis 
ToU Aids реб inmwy аудћато, as 6 ёт abris Üpvos ndoi. ù бт: Mocesdavos 
ойта Üvyárgp kai Корофӯѕ rijs Qkedvov, ёҳоуса äppa, ores eyevvnby. ў bre 

Cc2a2 
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“Adpactos OnBnbev hevyov, éni Koov oroas robs Urmovs, Поседдра xai 
'A8nvàv inniovs mpoamyópevaev. 

18 Athena 'AAéa: а Paus. 8. 45, 3-4 Теуєйтақ бё 'A8mvás тӯ 
’Adéas rà fepdv rà dpxaiov émoioev "А№єоѕ. . . . 6 B6 vaós 6 ef? тш» 
тф\у ёз rv vadv бсо: Wedorovynciots єісір, és karacxevijy mpn€xer тї GAAnY 
kat es реуєбос. 

b Paus. 8. 46, 1 ras 86 "AÓgvás rò йуаћра ris 'AMéas тд dpyaiov . . . 
ZdaBev б ‘Papaiwr Вас Мей Avyovoros . . . Tovro pèv 0) évravOa а>акета 
edépavros бй mavrds memowmpuévov, тех 8 'Evüoíov. Herod. т. 67 ai 8€ 
médat айта, ё тўс éücücaro ёт каї és epè ўса» тфа ev Teyég, тєрї rov иди 
rijs 'ААё]< "A8qvains xpepapevat. 

e Paus. 8. 47, 1 то 2 йуаћра ev Teyég то ёф тиф» ékoptaOn pev ёк Ónpov 
той MavÉovpécv, ‘Innia 8 mapa rois MavOovpedow eixev emtkAnaw , . . ' AMav 
, ^ ^ , » e M » ` » » ~ 
év ro ка\еїоба: каї TavTy». čs тє "EAAgvas rovs &ANovs каї és aùroùs 
Heomovvgoíovs ékvevikgke. TG бё ayddyate те “AOnvas 72 uev ' AaxNgmiós тӯ 
бё ‘Yyleta тарєстёса ёст:  MÜov той Tlevrednoiov, Zkóma ё ёруа 

Tlapiov, 

d 75. 3 ієрата 8€ тӯ `Абтӣ mais xpóvov ойк оїда бео» тий, прі» дё тЗйтке 
kai où прбсо, THY iepwotvny. . . . 

€ 10. 4 той vaod ёё od пбрро ordbiov yôpa yas єттї, kal. dyovow dyavas 
évraifa, ' AAcata дуорабортеє ітд rrjs ’AOnvas. 

f Near Amyclae: Paus. 3. 19, 7 ката 8e тй» ó8óv "Абра £óavóv ёст 
'AMéas. 

5 At Mantinea: Paus. 8. ©, 6 ZéBovet ĝè каї 'A8qvàv 'AMéav xai tepdv 
re kai dyadpa 'ADmvás ' AMas éariv abrois. 

h At Alea in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 23, 1 ety 8 (epà аётбб: ' Apréjibós 
éa riy ' Eeoías kai ’AOnvas ' AMas. 

1 Athena Абла: Paus. т. 5, 3 (Davion) mpós Baħáoon шўра ёст 


ev rfj Мєуарід, év 'A&ivás. Аібиаѕ kaXovpévo скопео. 


2 Athena ‘Е\\отіѕ at Corinth: а EZ. Мар. p. 332. 42 ‘Абра 
ойто kaAovpévn, érusáro év KopivOy каї éoprz) “ЕХ\фтіа" . . . ў апд rob mpòs 
т 


Марабдёьа &Xovs ev ф рита. Schol. Pind. О/ 13. 56 ‘Ефта орт) 
"AOnvas év KopivÓe* Acpieis perà “Hpaxdedev embepevor KopivOiors каї KépwOov 
xelpwodpevor таўтт› hoyi ёкшоу' фиуодсаи оўу al Kopwhiwov mapbévor els rv 
THs ’AOnvas vaóv, ras ocobeier, aloÜouévov Acpiéov каї mip cugaAóvrev eis 
Tov раб», ai pev GAdat rev mapÜévov édvyov, “Е\\отіа дё... катеф\убт. 
Aotpod ё Üarepov yevouévov Expnoev "Адпа pH mpórepov masesa Tov Aoiuióv 
прі» Tas rÓv karaxaeày mapÜévov uyas e&iAdoovrar каї iepòv `Абтрӣѕ 


“ЕХ\отіаѕ Spvowvrat. 
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b Athenae. p. 678 a, b ZéAevkos д év rais yAóocais “Eddorida калеїтбаї 
фт: тд» ёк pvppivgs mrexduevoy arépavoy, . . . moumevew тє ev TH TAY 
EMoriov ортӱ. pact © ё avrà rà rijs Eipómus бота кор!бетбш, їр 
ekáXovv ‘EM orrida’ @уєсди ёё kai ev Kopivée rà `ЕААФт:а, 

е Et. Mag. р. 332. 40 ‘Е\\отіа` ў Еўропу тд madardy ёкаћето` ў бт! 
ої Фойлкєѕ тї maphévov éAXoríav Kadovow. 

2 Athena ‘EAAnvia: а Arist. Mir. Ausc. p. 840a тєрї ё rip 
'"]raMav тй» kalovuévgv Tapyapíav, èyyùòs Meramorríov, "A0qvàs iepòr elvai 
фаст ‘EdAnvias, é&a rà rod Етео? Aéyovatw аракєісбш ёруара. . . . фаутабо- 
pevyy yàp abrQ тї 'Абтуй» катӣ тб» Ümvov d£io)v avabeivar rà Ópyava kai 
бй тойто Врадитёраѕ rvyxávovra тїз dvayeyüs eideicOa ev TÔ тбпф, pj 
Suvdpevov exmredoar hev “Envias “AOnvas тд iepóv mpocayopevec bat. 

b Et. Mag. р. 298. 25 Eikevía, modes’ kai. Eievía “AOqva.  ФиХокттт}$ 
yàp mapayevóuevos eis "IraAíav, {друсато EiÀevías 'AOnvas iepóv: amd той év 
ékelv avykekAeia Dac TO tome. .. . év Ўториђраті Avkódpovos. 

? Athena 'Agapía, vide Zeus 778. 


? Athena 'O£vüepkjs at Argos on the Acropolis: Paus. 2. 24, 2 
iepüv 'A6gvás 'OfvBepkovs каћоуџётє, Atoundovs dváðņpu, бт: of payopéve 
more ev Idi rrj» аҳ» афе\є» т бєд< атд trav dpOarpar, 

2% Athena 'O$6aAuiris at Sparta: Paus. 3. 18, 2 vads ёст ’AOnvas 
"Opbarpiridos’ dvadeivat Ф Avkobpyov Aéyovsiw ёккотёрта tov dpOarpor 
tov črepov. СЁ. Plut. Lycurg. її... rois yap ёфбаћио?ѕ ómriAovs оі тӯде 
Дори каћодс. Cf, Cic. De Deor. Nat. 1. 83 isto enim modo 
dicere licebit Iovem semper barbatum . . . caesios oculos Minervae. 


% Athena “AyAavpos: ? Harpocrat. s.v. ў Ovyarnp Kékpomos. ёоті 
дё kal éróvvuor "AÓ0gvüsg vide Suidas, 5. v. 

b Philochorus, Frag. 14 iépea yéyovev ý “Aypavdos ’AOnvaiwy (legendum 
*AOnvas). Cf. Hesych. s. v. "AyXavpos . . . íépeta т]ѕ Абас. 

с Demosth, Fals. Leg. 438 ris ô... róv ё TG ths AyNaspov тб» ёфїдо» 
дркоу (ауаугууфс кои) ; cf. Pollux, 8. 105 каї duvvov (ot ёфуВог) ev Aypavdov’ 
o? karai xvvà rà Orda, oùðè катайейш тӧу парастатти, $ àv ото" dua 
дё kai тёр iepàv kal ócíov kal pdvos kal perà wohA@y. каї THY патріда ойк 
атто тарадФт®, ... ai rois Oecpois rois iÜpupévots петоро... kai rà 
{єрй rà татра ripae. ta ropes coc, “Aypavdos, Evuddtos, "Арп, Zeús, OaAA à, 
Avéd, 'Hyeuóvyy. Plut. Ale. 15 ths yas cwveBovAevev avréxecOa rois 
"AÓnvalors, кай тд» ёи 'Aypashov mpoBaddépevov dei rois ёфуВогс dpkov ёруф 
BeBaioüv,  "Opvóovat yap ёро урттатбш Ths `Аттікўє тїирофу KpiOais dumédors 
&Aaíais olkelav moceta Oar Sidackdpevot THY Ñpepov kai kaprrodópov. 


d Porph. De Abst. 2. 54 ё Th viv Zadapine . . . рі ката Kumpíovs" 
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"Adpodicig eOvero dvÜpomos тӯ "Аура ... id’ eva 8 mepiBorov ó Te THs 


"AOnvas vews kai б Tis "AypavAov kal Atopndous. 


2 TIdvdpooos: ®Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 440  Óvyarepes Kexpomos 
Ilávópocos kai "AypavAn, ёк THs Tlavdpdcov дє xai ў *A@nva Ilávüpocos 


xaAeirat. 


b Philoch. Frag. 32 (Harpocr. s. 0. émíBowv) : Ф:Абҳороѕ ev Bevrépo 
now oÜres . . . 'Eàv де тіс тӯ Anv Oin Bo)v, dvaykaióv єттї каї тӯ 
Пардӧрд (Bekker Ilavüpóse) биву б (perà Bods), каї ékaMeiro rò OUpa 
émiBowv, Hesych. s. v. Hav3ópa: ту уй, аф ob kai («дорос kal àvgoibópa. 
Aristoph. Av. 896 mpórov Ilavüópa боса: Aevkórptya kpióv. 


€ C.I. A. 3. 88у rjv éavróv Óvyarépa Navovorpdtyy éeppypopnoacay 
"Абра Помай‹ kai Па>$рбтф dvé&gkav. Cf. С.Т. А. 2. 1383. 


a Paus. т. 27, 3 rà vag 82 ths '"A0nvás Havüpócov vaós cwveyis Єттї 
каї ёст. IlávOpogos és rjv mapakaraÜjkgv dvaitios r&v айе\фФ> рду. . . . 
mwapÜévo. дио тод vaot THs Поћадос olkoUciw où пбрро, каћодо: де 'Абтуато 
gos dppnddpos' афта: xpóvov uév туа Bíawav fyovsa mapa tH беф, 
mapayevopévns 8€ тє éoprzs Spaow ev vukri rode, dvabcioal тфитш/ ent ris 
кефаћаѕ а ù tis ' AOnvás iépera Siwsi hepev, ойте т} д:додса ónotóv тї досу 
eldvia, ойтє rais fepovsais émiarapévais—£ori 86 mepiBoros èv тў moder THs 
kadoupeévns év Кто 'AdpoBí(rgs où пбрро, kai д abro) kdÜo8os tadyatos 
айтонат` TavT] karíagiw ai mapĝévo като pèv Or rà hepdpeva Aeímovat, 
AaBotoa: 8€ Gro te kopi(ovaiw èykekaħuppévov, каї Tas pev dduücw дт тд 
evrevbev, érépas Se és riv акрдтог» mapÜévovs d'yovaw dvr’ abràv. 

е Schol. Arist. Lys. 643 тў yàp "Epon mopmevovar, тў Kékporros Évyarpi, 
ós ioropet"Iarpos. Cf. Moeris, s.v. eppnpdpor . . . at rjv pórov фёрооси 
т) Epon. 

f CLA. 3. 318 'Epandópo: Гў Өєшдос. 

Sxepopdpta and Athena Z«ipás. 

Hal Schol Aristoph. Eccles. 18 Ekipos’ Ук{ра ёортђ ёст ris Хкірадоѕ 
‘AOnvas.  Xkipodopióvos 18. of 82 Anpntpos kai Кӧрпє. ev 0 б ієрей ToU 
"EpexOews фёрє: oxidderov Aevkóv б №єуєтш ткїрою, 

a? Harpocrat. s. v. Zkípov. Ekipa орт) тар 'AOnvalois, dd’ 3s каї б pny 
Exipopoptav. pasiv ol ypáyravres тєрї тє рифу kai éoprüv ràv Абрис: . . . 
ús Tò скіроу oxidderdv єттї реб оё hepopevor €E "AkpomóNeos čs Tiwa Tpdrov 
kahovpevoy Zkipov mopevovrat ў Te THs 'Абтуй< {ёрєа‚ каї 6 той Посе:ддрос 
iepebs kai ó то? "HAMov.  Kopi(ova: д rovro "ЕтєоВобтада“ xal "A@nrav дє 


Zkipáða тшс: ' AÓnvatot. 


a3 Photius, s.v. Zxipos’ орт tis dyouév Tfj "Абий, sre oxiadeiov 
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ефрбут:ќоу év акш Tov Kavuatos’ скіра Se rà oxidera. oi 8 ov dia TovTO 
hasiv dAÀà бй ту апд Zk(pev ’AOnvav. Г. Eecpopopiav’ uiv ’AOnvator IB. 
Фуорас@п 8 ато rijs Хкрадоѕ ’AOnvas. 

а Suidas, s. v. Дидс xddiov, vide Zeus 1%. 

aë Paus. г. 36, 4. On the sacred way xepiov Zkípov émi roue 
kudoupevov. — "EXevauíots ToÀeuoUgt: mpós "EpexÓéa ávip pavris rev ёк 
Додои буора Xkipos bs kai rijs Uepados iðpúraro 'AÓnvüs émi Badnpo тд 
dpxatov iepóv. 

25 Strabo, 393 Z«pàs (ékaAeiro Хаћаріѕ) . . . ad’ ob рє» 'AÓqvá тє 
Aéyerac Sxipas каї тбпоѕ Хкіра év т Attiki kal emi Zxipo {єротоца ris. 

а? Pollux, 9. 96 Z«pájea д rà xuBevtnpra ovdpaora dirt pddiora 
"AOnnaw exiBevov emi Zkípe ev тф тїз Хкірадоѕ "AGnvas iepó: cf. Er. 
Mag. 717. зо; Steph. Byz. s. v. Zkípos . . . isws 8ё каї rò akipadeiov, 
бтєр Sydoi rv rómov eis dv ої kv(Sevrai guviact, xat 6 oxtpopdpos (скірлфоѕ 
Meineke) б onpaiver тд» dkóAaarov kai kvBevrgv, dnó тфу év Ekipo діатр8бь- 
rov. Sxipa d€ KekAnrat, тос рё ёт emt Eripe 'AÓnvà (libri ' Adqvnat) veras, 
Aor 8 апд rGv ywouévev iepàv Anuntpe kal Képn év тў ёорт тату em 
Хкірф kékkgrat (leg. dep скіра xéxAnta). Harpocr. +. v. Хкрафаа £Xeyov 
та киВєотпрна, enen д:ётриЗоу év kipe oi kvSevovres, ӧс Oeónoumos év тӯ v 
imoonpaiver, Photius, s.v. Ук рафиа` év rà rìs Украдоѕ “AOnvas iepó 
ématCov oi kvBevra(: $. V. Zkípov: тбпоѕ "AOnvnaw, ёф оў of pdvrets éxabeCovro. 

25 Schol. Lucian published by Rohde, Rhein. Mus. 25. 548 Oeopodo- 
pia (sic) орт) 'EAMjvev uvarüpta mepiéXovga, rà дё айтй xai Укррофор{а 
kaAetra,, Cf. Clem, Alex. Protrept. 14 Р тайт» rjv робоћоуќау ai yvvaikes 
noxios Kata nóv éopra(ovo. бєтнофбра, Sxipopdpia, `Аррптофёра moAv- 
трбто rijv Фєрєфаттт< exrpayodovaat dpmayny. 

8? Schol Aristoph. Zhesmoph. 841 арфбтера: éoprai yuvaixðv тй pèv 
Erva mpó Sve ràv Oeapopopiwy IIvavejriüvos O', rà де Zkípa №уєосбш act 
Tives тй ywópeva lepà ёи тў ёортў тайт Атшүтр. kat Kópn. oi бє бт. emioxupa 
(leg. êri Skip) vera тў ’AOnva. 

10 C. T.A. 3.57 th бе Sodexatrp rv Sxipov=rh dwdexdrn тоў Skipo- 
optdvos (2). 

ап plut. Coniug. Praecep. 42 `Абтаќо: треї dpdrous iepods dyovaw, 
mpürov ént Ekipe той паћаютатоу rv amópov пдштца. 

b! Athena Хкраѕ at Phaleron: Athenae. 495 f ’Aptorddnuos év трітф 
тєрї Пидароо rois Sxipos gyno Abyat dyàva entredeicba tov epyBov 
Spdpou' трехє д aùroùs ёҳоутаѕ dpméXov к\адо>» karákapmov, Tov Kadovpevov 
Фоҳоу, tpexovar 8 ёк тоў iepov тоў Atovvaou рехрі Tod TNS Skipddos " AÓnvas 
ієрой, kai ó кпта$ AapBaver кумка THY Neyopévny TEvTaTAdaY Kat Kw рае 


perà xopov. 
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b? Hesych. s. v. доҳофбріо тбтоѕ `Абђио: badnpoi ё>ба тё Ths ' AÓnvas 
iepóv. СЕ Plut. Thes. (vide Aphrodite 1%). 

ъз Paus. т. x, 4, at Phaleron, Z«pá8os 'Afgvás vaós ёст. Plut. 
Thes. 14 9$ióxyopos 0€ тара Хкіроо div ёк Sadapivos тд» Onoda AaPeiv 
куВєријтть uév Navoidoov, mpwpéa дё Paiaka . . . Maprvpet ё тойто йрфа 
NavorOdov каї Фаѓакоѕ єісарёуоо Orgaées Фаћрої mpós тф той Хкіроо {єрф 
(= tis Хкірадоѕ ' AÓgvás ієрф). Schol. Arist. Vesp. 921 'A6gva Sxippas dre 
Tj Mevki хрієта. 

© Athena Хкраѕ at Salamis: Herod. 8. 94 as дё dpa gevyovras yivea&a: 
ris SaAajuvigs ката TÒ ipòv 'A8nvaigs Хкірабоѕ. Cf. Plut. Solon. c. 9 йкрох 
тё Skipadioy in Salamis. 

2% Проҳарістђра: Suid. s.v. Upoxapiornpia, pépa èv 5 oi èv vj аруй 
máyres, dpxopévov kaprâv dvecbat, Mjyovros ўт Tod xetpavos, боор rfj" AÓqva 
(Sauppe Kégg). тй 96 босі Ovoua mpoxapwrrípia. — AvkoÜpyos év тф 
тєрї ths ірәсоупѕ. тїр Toivuv dpxaiorárgyv Évaíav bia THY dvodov ris Ócov, 
óvouagÓeicav 8ё проҳар:стђра. Bekk. Anecd. p. 295 mpooxapiwrijpia (leg. 
троҳарстіріа) ў шост:к) босіа ris “AOnvas rèp тфу þvopévov картфу». 

29 'Admvá Kiooaia on the Acropolis of Epidaurus: Paus. 2. 29, 1 
rjv 82 '"AÓnvàv thy èv тӯ акротд\е: Edavov Oéas giov Китсаѓау ёпорораќоуси. 

30 Athena TavporóAos: Hesych. s. v. Tavporóňar ў "Артеше kal fj AÓmvá, 
Cf. Suidas, s. v. Schol. Arist. Lyszs¢r. 448 vij rijv Tavpomddov: ойто тї 
"Артєшь» ékáAovr . . . are & бте kai тї "AÜnváv ойто Kahovow ws Zevoundns 
{тторе1. TavpoBddos Suidas, s. v. ў "Абра. 

9! Aesch. mapampegB. $ 147 'Ereofovrábaw . . . беу ў тӯ ’AOnvas ris 
Поћ:адоѕ early реа. Cf. 23, and &° Cf. Aristid. 47A. 1. p. 20, Dind. 
Bov(oyns tis rev ёё dkporóAeos. 

* Athena Воарша: Schol. Lyc. 520 ore 86 трата: mapa Boierois. 

3 Athena Bovdera (?): vide Geograph. Register, p. 420. 


м Schol. Arist. Wud. 1001 ai {єраї ёХаїш тӯѕ 'Абпуйз év тӯ акротд\е 
роріа: ékaAoüvro. Suidas, s.v. Mopíar data iepai ris "AOnvas ёё dv rò 
аю» ётабХо» rois mkGot rà Tavabyvaca Schol. Soph. О. C. 705 тєрї 
'AkaBnuíav . . . TOY éket роріюу mapa тб Tis 'AÓnvàs ієрду iSpupever. 
Apollod. 3. 14, 1 perà 8 roórov (Iloceidàva) fev "Абра, kai топтанёут 
Ths катаћуєәѕ Кёкрота páprvpa, éórevaev éAaíav, tj viv ё rà Пардросіф 
Oeikvvrat. 

85 Athena По. 

At Athens: vide % а, а Paus. 1. 26, 7 iepà pèv rrjs AÓmvàs єттї» 5j тє GAAy 
nods kai ў таса Spoiws уй. каї yàp бето Beovs kaÜéargkev @\№ооѕ èv rois ôn- 
pois сє Ве, ovdey т: йт то» тй» 'AUnvüv dyovaw ev Tish то д йу‹фтато» év kowó 


moddois mpórepov >ошет@ё>» éregw fj avvjAÓov ітд rv Sipwv, éariv "AÓnvas 
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йуа\на ё тў viv акропбће:, róre ё óvoua(ouévg moder dun 8 és аўто exer 
meceiy ёк Tov obpavoU . . . Aóxvov 8 TH Oe xpvoovy Kaddipayos émaínoev. 
dunAjcavres 8 éAaíov ròv Aóyvov, Thy айту той péANovTOS érovs ávapévovow 
fuépav алои д2 ёкєїро Tov нєтаф® énapkei xpóvov TH Adxv@ xarà тй айта év 
ўрёра каї vvkri фарои. Vide **'8, 

b Strabo, 396 émt 2 vj пётра Tò т< `Абтаѕ iepóv б тє арҳаїоѕ 
veós б Tis Помадос ev $ ó dofKecros Aúxvos, kai ó mapÜevàv by émoinoev 
"Ikrivos. 

с Hom. Z7 2. 546: 

ot & dp ’AOnvas eiyov, ed kTipevov mroMeÓpov, 
Sjpov "Ерєҳбўђоѕ peyadntepos, ôv mor "Абр 
@рєўүє, Atds Üvyárnp, véke дє Cetdepos dpovpa, 
кад 8° év Або” cicev EG ёй mio уф, 
ёба Bé pw тарот: каї dpvewis ihdovra 
кодро‹ "AÓnvaiov mepiteAhopevav éviavràv. 

d Herod. 8. 55 čom ё тў d«ponóM тайтп 'EpexÓéos ToU -yyyevéos 
Aeyopévov elvai уб, év тф dain тє kai Ваћасса ѓи. 5. 82 oi 0€ ('AOs- 
vaio)) éni roigüe ёфсеу epacay аір, én’ à dwá£ovow (oi "EmSavpior) éreos 
éxácrov тў 'AUnvaiy re тӯ Помайё: іра каї тф 'EpexÓci. Apollod. 3. 14, 7 
'EpixÜoviov ё dmoÜavóvros kai raévros èv тф Teuéve rìs AOnvas. Clem. 
Alex. Protrepi. 39 Р ті òè 'Epuy0ówos ; oóyi év тф ve ths Поймабос 
kexnOeuTat. 

e Plut. Themist. c. то Whgiopa урафе (Өєшеток\}<) rjv нє» mów 
zapakaraDéa Oa тӯ ' AÓvà тӯ “A@nvdwv pedeovon, 

f C.I.A. 2. 57 b, inscription referring to alliance of Athens with 
the Arcadians, Eleans, Achaeans, and Phliasians, before the battle 
of Mantinea, єйёасбш pév róv кђрока abríka pdda T Att rh "Оћуртіф Kat тӯ 
"AOnva тӯ Wodrdds kal тӯ Ашур: каї Tjj Кёр kal rois додека Ücois kal rais 
ceuvdis Ücais, єй» avvevetykg 'AOnvalov ro дђро та дбёаута тєрї rhs ovupaxías, 
buciay каї mpdcodov посєсбш. 10. 332 dvaypáxya (riv evppaxíav) . . . 
év ornAn ҳаћкӯ kai orioa ё dkpomddre Tapa тд» veà THs’ AOnvas THs TLoArddos, 
СЕ 464. Jb. 481. 59 босау d€ oi ёфуВо тй ёйтптђра èv `Акротбће 
Th Te Абрӣ тӯ Поћмаб: каї тӯ Kovporpójo каї rjj Пардрбосф. 1. 32 
оёғи тӯ Bovdj каї TH дуро . . . Каћ\аѕ eine’ дтододиш rois Geos тй 
xprpara тй dpedspeva, ётебу тр `Абруаіа тй тр ҳа таћаута dnevjveyerai 
és mékw å ёфуфісто уорісратоѕ ђредатод. апод:дбии 0€ алд rÓv ypnudroy 
å és атбдосіу ёст тої Oeois &mdusuéva, та тє пара rois “ENAnvo- 
ташщ< бута vüv kai TGÀÀa . . . ёлєїбй> 0 аподєдорбуа р Tois Өєоїѕ та 
Xpüpara, és TÒ veópiov каї rà Telyn rois mepiotar xpnoOar xprgaow. 2. 11 
ёа» òè ékBnva. dok) та en piopeva, ёфећёто pupias Opaxuàs iepàs cj 
"Абтаід, 
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& Solon, 'YmoÓnka, 4 roi] yàp peydbvpos ётіскотоѕ éBptyondtpn TMaddas 
"AOnvaín xeipas тербеу exer, Arist. Еди. 581: 
à тоћмоёҳє Mañás, Ф 
Tis lepwrarys áma- 
càv moÀléuo тє kal To- 
таў Suvvaper 6 фтерферой- 
ons peĝéovoa xópas. 
Arist. Zhesmoph. 1136: 
Паћ\ада rjv giddyopov épo 
Sedpo Kadeiv vópos* és xopóv 
mapOévov, á(vya Kovpny, 
h mów rnuerépav eyet, 
Kai Kpáros Qavepóv иби}, 
KApBoUxós re kaAeirat, 
Eur. Heracl. 770: 
Gd’, à тбтма, оду yàp оёдаѕ 
yas, adv каї nóMs Âs od pdrnp 
дёстоша re Kai Pura... 
enei cot тоћобистоѕ det 
Tia Kpaiverat, ovd€ Nálet 
pnvav d6wàs nuépa, 
véov т додаї xopàv re porai. 
dveuóevri 02 yas én’ öxl 
дАоАФуната mavvvxíors тд Tap- 
Üévov 1йкхе1 moĝðv крбтоіі. 
Aesch. Zum. 997: 
xalper’ dotixds ews, їктар їнєуо! Ards, 
mwapÜévov dias Pitot cadpovotytes ev xpóvo, 
IlaAAd8os $ ims mrepois бита ета: marnp. 

h Athena Modtodyos at Athens: archaic inscription E24. Arch. 1883, 
р. 35. 5 Aekárqv "AOnvaia Поћоуҳо “Tepocheidns р’ avébnkev. 

i Athena ’Apynyéris: C. I. Gr. 666 add. Па\\а "EpexOedav dpxayéri 
cóv кат аду йдє тог i8pvOn répa “Hpdedeos inscription on base of statue 
of priestess dedicated to Athena Polias. С.Т. А. 3. 65 6 djpos ітд ray 
бобетф› Swpedr td Yatov. Cf. 10. 66 “Iovhiov Kaicapos 6co0 'AQmnvà 
*Арутуётд‹. С.Г. Gr. 476 'AÓqvà Apxnyérids . . . “Eppo . . . Гаруђттіюх 
rov (Вәџби), inscription on fragment of altar at Athens, ? second 
century в.с. Plut. Adc. c. 2 тш» rois A@nvaios . . . арҳтуётіх *AOnva 
kal татрфос "AmóANev ёст. Cf. Schol. Arist. Av. 515 т< ’Apxnyéridos 
’AOnvas rà йуа\на yAaika elxev év тў ҳері. 

36 Panathenaea: ® Paus. 8. 2, 1 Havafqvaia crn Ojvai фасх єтї Onoéas, 


бта отд "AUqvaiev éeréOn cvvetheypevov és play árávrav modu, 
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b Harpocr. s. 2. Па›аб. Serta Па»абп»ша jyero 'A8jvgoi, тй pev Kad’ 
касто» émaurdy, rà ё dia mevrernpidos, йтєр kal peydda ёкаћоџу. .. . Fyaye 
Sè ri» éoprijy трӧтоѕ ’EptyOduos ó "Hoaízrov, каба фто "ЕХ\аикбс тє каї 
"Аудротіор, ékárepos év а '"ArÜibos.  mpó rovrov д 'AÓfvaua ékaMéiro, as 
8e0gA океу "1строѕ év У r&v 'Arrikv. 

© Schol. Aristid. p. 323, Dind. та дё peyáAa (Пауабтуша) Mecotorparos 
émotnae. 

4 Schol. Arist. Wud. 37 ойто де (oi ёурарҳо‹) тй» mopmiy rà» Nava- 
Onvaíov ékogpo)v. Thuc. б. 58 perà yàp domidos kai дбрптоѕ єіфбєсау tas 
mopmüs motetv.— AÓAo0éra. for the peydda Пау. Pollux, 8. 93 d6Ao8érai 
дека pév elow, eis катай фут” Soxipacdevres 0€ dpyovoi тёттара ётп, émi тф 
diabeivar rà Tlavabnvaca, róv тє povatkóv kal тд» yupriròv kai THY immodpopiay,— 
Чєрөтого{ for the икра, vide 9 2. СЕ Arist. Athen. Polit. c. 54. 

е Lucian, JVzgrzm. 53 ё rà dyàw roy IlavaÜgvaiev Agjévra . . . 
тәй Toy поћт®у dyer ac rapa Tov d'yovoÜerqv бте Ваттд» yov ipáriov eOedper. 

f Herod. 6. 111 босіаѕ "A@nvaiay dvayóvrov kal mavyyvpías Tas év тро: 
mevternpiot ywopévas, kareüxerat б кро ó 'AÓnvaios йра тє 'AÓmvaicut, 
Aéyov, yiverOa rà ayaa kai IIAaratevat. 

€ Schol. Arist. Vad. 385 èv rois Iavaĝyvaiois тата. ai ind r&v "AÓnvaiov 
атоисдєіса: тд\є Вой» rvÜnaópevov ётєртор. 

h Harpocr. s. v. скхафуфбро“ Acivapyos ... фпоі “ot dvrl скафифброх 
&jnBo els rjv акрбтоМм» dvafijsovra, ойу ірі» Eyovtes дар» Tis поћтєіас, 
АА тф rovrov dpyvpio."  dvri той pérowo. .. . Anphrpios уой» ё y 
Nopodecias dwoiv бтї mpocérarrev 6 vdpos rois peroixars év rais торта 
avrous рё» окафа< dépev, tas 86 боуатєраѕ айтёу ідрєа kai oxiddia. Cf. 
Pollux, 3. 55. 

і Schol. Clem. Alex. Pro/rep/. p. 9 P. (Dindorf, vol. т. p. 417) 
epia’ тў» Aeyopevny eipectdyny Hyoty fjv oUros mepiiobvres épiow Kai Tawiats 
tdacpdtav Awéwv—iv 8ё KAddos dmó т< Mopías éAaias—kai dxpoSpvos 
Tavrotots пєрартфутєс dvijyov eis `Акрбтоћ№о tH Todutds AOnvaios Tavabnvaca, 

к Xenoph. Sympos. 4. 17 ÓaMAojópovs yap тў 'AÓmvá rods Kadods 
yépovras éxAéyovra.. Schol. Arist. Vesp. 542 év vois IlavaÓgvatow, of 
yépovres ÓaAXovs Exovres émópmevov. 

1 Schol. Soph. Oed. Col. тої ó 82 'ApwroréAgs каї rois икђсасі та 
IlavaÜrvata, éAaíov тоў ёк popiwy yivopevov д1досбда фла: : so also Pindar 
Nem, то. 65. 

ш Harpocr. s. 2. \артаѕ. tpets dyovaw ' ABnvatot ёортӣѕ Хартадаѕ, Па»абт- 
vaiuis kai ‘Hacoreiots kai IIpopretots. 


n Eur. Ze. 466: 
ў ПалАадоѕ év mode 


tas ка\Ммфїфроь бєа$ 
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vaiova’ év крок ménÀo 

{єбёона йррат: mróXovs, 

ev Badadéaror mroikíAA ova" dvÜokpókowst myvas, 

ў Trrdvev yevedv, 

тйу Zebs dupinipo 

коше. фАоудф Кроџідаѕ ; 
Cf. Schol. 22. ой póvov yàp тарӣёро: Uawov, Ss digow' AnoAAóBepos . . . а\\а 
kal TéAecat yvvaikes, és Depexpdtys ev Aovdodidackddrw . . . roUrov 8 dviépovy 
бй mevraernpiðos év rois Пауабџиаіоѕ. Harpocr. ménos. той ménÀov той 
dvayouévov тӯ 'AÜgvá rois peyddors LlavaÉgvatow. Schol. Arist. Æg. 563 
іа mapa rois ’AOnvaios тёт\о$ тд dppevov Y rhs Tavabyvaixis ves, Ñv oi 
'"AÉnvaio. karagkevá(ovat тӯ бєф 810 тєтраєтпрідоѕ. js kal THY mopmijv amd той 
Kepapewoü morto: péxpt тод ’Edevowiov. . . . ОЎ éyéypanro "EykéAa8os, dv 
dveiev т) `Абрий ... émeakevá(ero обу ó ménos Kad’ &kaa rov éviavróv. Diod. 
Sic. 20. 46 of Bé "AOnvaioe ypdWavros фитна Утраток\ёоу$ eyypicavro 
xpvoâs per eikóvas éd? dpuaros orioa тоў тє 'AvrvyÓvov каї Anpytpiou . . . 
€vuawóyrov adtovs els Tov THs "AOnvas ménAov кат énavróv. Plut. Demet. то 
evupaiverba д тё méno perà тёр бебу adrods (Anuntprov kal." Avrtyovov) 
Єў}фїса›то. Hesych. s. v. 'Epyacrivav ai тд» тєт\о>» bpaivoveat, 

о С.Т. A. 2. 314 Ае уб) 8 Ditummidys kai Umép kepaías Kal істоў, 
Gros àv доб rh беф eis rà IIavaÜjvaia TQ méme à éxopiaÓn én’ Edkrjpovos 
üpxovros. Strattis, Meineke, Frag. Com. Graec. 2. 772 Tov ménXov 
0ё roÜrov £Akovg' dvevovtes romeíou avdpes avapibynror eis ükpov Sonep 
істіоу róv бото, Paus. 1. 29, І той 8€ 'Apeiov mayou mAgotov Beikvurat vais 


а аа , , 
пошдєіса és THY TOv IavaÉgvaiev тортту. 


P Philostr. Veta Soph. 2. 1, $ 5 (Kayser, p. 236) kåkeîva тєрї ràv 
IlavaÜnvaiev rovrov ijxovov' пёпћоу uév dva: Ts veds . . . Üpapew de riy 
vaŭv ойк jmo(vyiev dyóvrev, dAN ®тоуе{о< pyxavais émoAiaÜdvovcav, ek 
KepapetkoU 8€ dpagav yiia коту афера: emi тё "EXevoivtov каї meptBadrotoay 
abr парарєфа тё HeAaayikóv, xopeCopérny 8 mapa Td Побо» édbeiv of viv 
Фршота. Ат. Athen. Polit. с. 54 rà Edevoivade Парабђиша. Thuc. 1. 20 
TO Чтпарҳо mepirvxóvres тєрї тё Aeckópiov kaXoüpevov Tv Парабпраїк)и портђи 


баакотроўуть:, 


а Schol. Arist. Vud. 984 'Opxoüvro rois IIavaÉgvaiow év бт\о oi raides’ 
cf. 20. 985 Tprtoyeveins. «дос ópyraecs 1) каћета: évón Mos" бй Bè rò cis 
'AÓgvüv тайт» reAeicÜa. Tpiroyévera каһеїтш. Lysias '"AmoXoy, Дородок, 
p. тоо R Tava6nvaiots rois pikpots éxopryyovr muppixrotais dyevetow. Schol. 
Pind. Руй. 2. 127 б 'Emíxappos rjv '"AOgváv фтүтї rois Ліоскоуроі тду 
evórħiov vópov énavAjca.. Dionys. Halic. Antiqu. Rom. ӯ. 52 ‘ENAnmxdv 
dé dpa каї roro ўи ёи rois піру malaióv émirndevpa, ёх nhors dpynots 7) 


xaAoupévg Порріҳт, etr 'Afgvàs mpwrns єтї Tirávov djawwpuó xopebew kal 
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доуеїтбш abv ёпћос татка id ҳараѕ арёарёте, etre maAaírepov ёті 
Kovpfjrav айту karacTQcapévev. Beulé, l Acropole d Athènes, 2. p. 313 
ISTAIS NIK . . . PBOZ == nvppiyiorais икђсаѕ "АтарВоѕ. Cf. 20. Pl. 4 relief 
showing two groups of four dancers with shields. Cf. C. 7. 4. 2. 965 b 


naiow mupptxrorais Воо. 


г Schol Arist. Wud. 971 pins... Soxet mpóros к:баріса: map’ 
*AOnvaias kal икса. Tlavabnvatois ёлї KaAMov dpyovros (в.с. 456). Plut. 
Pericl. 13 ó Ilepus tére mpórov éyndicaro povos dyava rois Iava- 
Ünvaiois ayerOar каї Diéra£ev aùvròs aOdobérns аіредєіѕ каббтї ҳр) rois 
dyev(opévovs addeiv fj деи ў kdQapi(ew. Heliod. Aeth. т. 10 Tavadnvaiwy 
TOY ueyüÀov dyopévev, ôte тт vaŭv 'AÓnvato, ent yrs Tf AÓnvü mépmovaw, 
erúyyavov pev énflebov, daas 2 tiv eloÜóra тайа тр беф, каї rà vevopto- 
péva mpomopmeUgas, ws etyov отоћӯѕ, aùr xAapvde kai abrois orepavors 
čpxopa: оѓкаде. 

8 Lycurg. катй Acwxpat. p. 209 R ойто yàp iméAafov ipay oi marépes 
стоудаїоу eiva: поті (Tòv “Opnpor) Gore vopov £0evro каб éxáaqgv mevraern- 
pida r&v IlavaÜnvaiew póvov rà» Хоу поштёу papedeioba rà én, Plat. 
Hipparch. 228 В ‘Inmdapye, бс... та ‘Opnpov ёт mparos ekópmoev eis тїр 
уйу tavtnvi, kat nudysace tous paygdots Iavaðyvaiois ёё imodnpews ёфеёпе 
avrà Suévat. 

t Lysias, "Amodoy. Лородок. p. 698 émi AtoxAcovs Tavabnvaiors rois 
pikpois KvKALKG орф тріакосіаѕ (Spaypas dvyhwoa). 

u Pollux, 4. 83 "Абра: 86 kai avvavMa ris ékaAeiro ovppovia tis aùn- 
T&v, év Ilavaĝyvaiois avvavAovvrav. 


Y Harpocr. s. v.’AmoBdrns . . . 6 dwoBarns immikóv тї dyanopa... rà dé 
ev avrà ywopeva Ön? Ocójpaoros v TG к тёр vópev. xpavra dé, noi, 
Toure uóvo: ray “EXAnvev ’AOnvaiot kai Bowroi. Cf. Eratosth. Ca/asfer. 13 
"Нуаує (6 "EpexOeds) 86 empers và Пауабђиша kai dpa jvíoyos exw mapa- 
Párny астід:оу Exovra kai tpidodiay éni tis кєфаћӯх. Dionys. Halic. Anz. 
Rom. ў. 73 érepóv тє, map’ ddiyats ere фуЛаттбрерох móňesi ‘EXAnviow év 
iepoupyias тїтї» dpxaikais, б тё» mapepBeRnxoray Tots йррас: Spdpos. Cf, 
C. Г. A. 2. 968 dppare тоћешатпріф (икђсаѕ). 

х Boatraces. С. Г. А. 2. 965 икптпра vev аА. Plato, 
Meineke, Com. Graec. 2. p. 679, referring to the tomb of Themi- 


H 


stocles, 6 ads 8 rúpßos . . . xemórav аш Ñ тё» ve&v Üedgera:. 


у Time and date of the festival: Schol. Eur. с. 469 та 2 Iava- 
Onvaca jv éopri) `Абпийѕ, тата» 'AOnvalav ovvidvrav ékcige kal rà». Хоу 
'EAMjev réccapas ђрёраѕ wavgyvpi(óvrov. Procl. in Zim. P. 9 тй yàp 
peydda (Па»аётуша) ToU ‘ExatopBaavos éyiyvero tpirn dmióvros, ÓS Kai TOUTO 


тоў čunpooðev істбрути. Cf. Schol Plat. Rep. 328 A. Demosth. 
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Kara Т:џокр. p. 708 dabexdry (той "ExarouBatóvos ртид) róv vdpov elafjvey- 
kev , . . Otampakdpevos . . . кабібєтда: vopobéras dia Wyhiopatos ёт! 75 тфу 


IIavaÉgvatev трофаее. 


z C. I. А. 2. 163 (Rang. 814), Panathenaic inscription—? during 
the administration of Lycurgus— mes àv . . . reoi ў торт mrapeakev- 
acpévy óc üpigra тӯ 'AÓnvá Kat’ ёкастоу тд émavrov bmép тод Syyou ToU 
"Абтиаіәу каї тайла бта dei биикйўта. тєрї THY éoprijv Tv d'youévgv тї beg 
Kalas ind trav lepomoiàv, epnpicba rà дїн... Oúew 8 robs leporoiwrs 
Tùs не» дуо Ouoias rjv re тў 'Абтуй тӯ “Үугіа kal rjv év TÔ dp (? eio mayo 
Évouévqv Or dpxaío ve Üvouévqv) кабатер mpórepov kal veipavras rois mpvrá- 
vegt névre pepidas каї rois évvéa dpyovaw . .. каї Taplats THs coU piav kal rois 
lepomotois шау xal rois orpatyyois kai rois Tobidpyos . . . rà дє dÀÀa крёа 
"AOnvaiow uepitew . . . of lepomotot pera ràv Bowvaev mépYravres тї тортун тў 
беф Üvóvrev тайта< тйс Bois ánácasc ёті rà Rope tis ’AOnvas TO рєуйћо, иа» 
dé єтї тф THs Nixns mpoxpivavtes ёк TGV kaXMorevovav Body kai бйта>тес TH 
"Anv TH TloAtade kal тӯ "AÓnva тӯ Niky . .. тойс 82 iepomoto)s rods diorcodv- 
tas rà Пауабђииа ta kar éviavróv mociv тўи mavvoxióa. ós KadXiotHy т беф 
kal THY тортту méumew dua Мо dwóvrt ¢npioðvras Tov р) TeOapxodvra rais 


з гу , 
єк Tav vóuov транс. 


87 The feast of Zvvoia: Thuc. 2. 15 veuopévovs rà abràv ékdarovs dmep kal 
po ro) jváykace (Onoevs) på тб\є: тайт хрўоба ў ámdvrov д cvvrekobvrov 
és айт peyddn ywonéw тарєдбб) ind Onaées тої Émevra' kai ouvoixia ёё 
éxeivou Ётї каї viv тў бєф éopriy OguoreAg тообо. Plut. Thes. 24 kara- 
Айтас оўу rà map’ ёкйото& mpvraveia kai BovAevripta каї dpyás, &v дё топтас 
äras коду évraüÜa mpvraveiov Kat BovAevrfüjptov бтоо viv purat тд йтти, тди 
тє nóňw *Абтуас< mpoaryópevae каї Yavafjvaia 8vaíav eroine кошу.  "EÓvoc 
$2 каї Meroixia тӯ exrn ёт) дека тод “ExaropBatdvos, ijv Ere каї viv Évovot, 
Schol. Arist. Pax 1019 фаої yàp th тё» evvoweaiov ѓорт) vaiav тєй\єїтба, 
Eipjvm tov òè Ворд py aiparovobat, "Exarop(jaiQvos pyvds ёктр émi дека. 
Steph. Byz. s. 9. "Абӯ... фпої Xdpak ёт: б Өпоєоѕ ras Evdeka тбћеіс Tas 


ev тӯ "Аттик suvoikioas eic "AOnvas avvoikia éoprr)v катєстісато. 
38 Athena, the city goddess. 


а At Troezen, vide "b. At Tegea: Paus. 8. 47. 5 Teyeárais де ёст 
kal dÀXo Íepóv "AOnvas Поћиїт:дос" ékáarov дє йтаё črovs ієрей és abró ése 
тд той "Epüparos lepóv dvopdtovot, Aéyovrec ós Куфєї rà Adeod yévorro Swped 
тара "AOnvas dvddwrov és tov mávra xpóvov eivau Teyéav. Kat aùr pasiv 
és фи№акђи Ths móAeosc дтотеродсау THY Ücóv дофуш rptyàv r&v Medovons. 

b At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 2 "Evraifa ’A@nvas iepóv memoínrat, IoMoUyov 
kaAdouperys kal Хаћкіоікоо Tis abris. . . . Гітиідаѕ 8 ёруйсато (тд йуална) амур 


ётіҳоріо. — "Emolgge дё каї opara Афра 6 Тіт:адаѕ ANa тє каї Upvov es THY 
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Ordv, ётеіруаста: 8 TS xak то\\а pev Tov Adwv ‘Hpakdéovs. Сапег, 
Delect.? 17 Aapévov avébexev "AÓavaía Поћ№маҳо vixdds тайтай ёт ovdes memoxa 
TOU yor. Polyb. 4. 35 kata yáp tia Üvoíav татр» dec Tors pév èv rais 
t r \ е ы 3 4 Hi ^ » ^ ^ (2 , 
}Ммкїш< ретй TOv ÓmÀcov Toumevew emt тб» Tis AOnvas Tis Хаћкіоікоу vev. 
Eph. Arch. 1892, р. 23: inscription found at Amyclae mentioning ё 
iepeùs Посидёиоѕ 'AaaMov 'ABavás Xadxoixou 'Aflavás IIoAxov. 


с At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 31, 9 épetma ё "A@nvas epo Поћ:адоѕ emi 
abr. 
а At Daulis: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 1523 ph xaradavdtkiootw dé 


pydeis rovtous obs dvéÜnke KdAAev каї Дар rau Адара та. Помай. In 


Rhodes *. 


€ Crete: at Hierapytna, inscription of treaty between Hierapytna 
and Lyctus: Cauer, Delect? 117 (C. I. Gr. 2555) 'Opyóo àv 'ABavaíav 
'QAepíav . . . каї "Afavaíav Помада kai ’A@nvaiay Sadpoviay. At Dreros : 
Сапег, Delect? 121 'Opvóo та» 'Alavaíav тй» Помоўуо›. At Priansus : 
C. I. Gr. 2556 aracávrov 8 тас orddas , . . of рё» Чератўтио év TG lepe 
râs "AÓavaíae Tas Поћ№адоѕ, kai oi IIpidvaio! ev TQ iepó tas 'AÜavaías vas 
ПоМмадос. At Cnossus: Paus. 9. 40, 3. 


f At Chios: Herod. 1. 160 évÓcürev. 8e, ёё ipod 'AÓnvaigs Поћ:оўҳоу 
атостасдє\ѕ tro Xicv єёєдөбтү. 

€ At Amorgos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 582 dva£civa. és тб 
lepòv TQ Adi тё... kai "Абий: тӯ Помайб:. 

b At Тоз: Mit. d. d. Inst. Ath. 1891, p. 172 Aù T Поме xai тӯ 
'A6má т(ў Помаё:?). СЕ C. 1. Gr. 2263 c. 


i At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 220 °Абџӣ ПоМаё‹ бї 


TeÀeíav. 


k At Erythrae : Paus. 7. 5, 9 "Eoi ё ё 'Epvfpais kai 'ABrvás Поћадоѕ 
раб. 

1 Priene: inscription in British Museum, С. Z. Gr. 2904 Bacideds 
"AAéfavüpos ávéÜnke Tov vaóv Абтай По№мад:. Paus. 4. 5, 5 nodeins 8 
йу... 'AOqvàs rQ ёх Прир раф . . . Tod dydApartos éveka. 


ш At Pergamum: Athena Hos каї Nexypdpos. Inscriptions in 
Ergebnisse d. Ausgrab. zu Pergam. 1880, pp. 76-77 6 дӯџоѕ Aon- 
mada EjávÜov тїр yevopevyy iépeiav Tis Поћмадоѕ kal Nexnpdpov ’AOnvas év 
тоф ёктәка:декатоіх Nerypopiors eboéBeras ека. Cf. C. I. Gr. 3553 ў 
Bovdy kai 6 Oros éreiynoay КХаудіау . . . рутера Kħavõias ієреѓаѕ Nixyddpov 
kal ПоМмадос "AÓnvás. Cf. Polyb. 4. 49. 


п At Шоп: Dion. Halic. Ant. Rom. 6. 69 ó yàp jyeuóv аўтёу той 
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yévovs Navrios amd ràv avv. Alveia arerkávrov riv dmowíiav, iv 'A8nvás. iepeis 
Поћ№адоѕ. 
о At Pbaselis: С. Z. Gr. 4332 leparetcavra rìs mpoxabnyéridos Hs 


пбћєоѕ Beas AOnvas По\:адоѕ kai ràv Ócàv Zefjaaràv. 


P At Phalanna in Perrhaebia: Collitz, Dialect. Znschr. 1330 'Afávg 
По\чаф‹ of ттоМардо: óvéBetxav. 


a At Heraclea in Magna Graecia: C. Z. Gr. 5774-5 A6áve Hodài: 
on the Tabulae Heracleenses. 

r AtIstros: C. Г. Gr. 3048 dvaypdyar rò 8óypa cis rò lepóv rò râs 
"A@dvas râs Поћ№мабоѕ Macedonian period. 

3 Athena ’Apxnyeris at Athens, vide 55i, At Sparta: 4725/0. 1. p.608 
(Dindorf) 4 kou) рё» dpxnyeris dupow raiv wédeow (Athens and Sparta). 
? At Lemnos: С.Г Gr. 2155 according to Boeckh’s restoration. 

1 Athena Harpia at Апарће: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1892, 143, No. 27 
Znvos Патріоо каї 'A8gvas Патріаѕ. 

* Athena Havaxats at Patrae: Paus. 7. 20, 2 той mepiBdrov де ёст 
évras rìs Aadpías xal "A@nvas vaós émikdnow Tlavayai8es. édepavtos тд 
ауаћџра Kai ҳросо?. 

142 Athena ‘Quodwis: Schol. Zycoph. 520 ‘Opodwis дё тати mapa 
OnBaiors. 

% Athena Agpokparía: С. Г. А. 2. 1672 ’AOqvas Anpoxparias on altar, 
first century B.c.; 3. 165, same inscription on base of a statue (?) that 
stood near the Parthenon, period of Herodes Atticus. 

Titles from cities and localities : 

“a 'Apaxwv(iís from the mountain in Boeotia (Geogr. Register, 
р. 419). 

b Athena 'Acegoía: Herod. т. 19 vo? "A6qvaígs . . . émixdnow ?Ао- 
onains... . 1012. тд» эд» т "Абу, rov évémpraav xapns tis MiaAnains èv 
"Асстсф. 

45 Athena 'Idveía in Rhodes: Rev. Arch. 1867, р. 30, No. 71 
(icpeds “A@d)vas Awdias kal. . . "Advas "IaAvaías Поћ№адоѕ kal Aids Поћмеоѕ 
Карерадоѕ : imperial era. Athena Awdia at Physcos in Caria, Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 31, No. 10. 

'5 Athena "Dude: ? Herod. 7. 43 рё és rò Пріароу Пёруароу 
dveByn . . . Ócacdpevos дё... тў AOnvain тӯ Thedds ёбисє Bods xiMas. Cf. Xen. 
Hell. 1. 1, 4; Plut. Alex. 15; Strabo, 13, p. 593 ту» 86 vàv 'IAeéow rev 
viv réos pév корти eivai pact тд lepóv ёҳоосау тїз 'AÓnvás рикрбу каї eüreAés, 
'AXéfavÓpov 0€ dvaBávra pera тўи emi Vpaviko vikyv avabnpaci тє косрӯса тд 


"v 
tepov, 
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b C. 7. Gr. 3598, decree in honour of Antiochus I, 8е,8дбубш тӯ Волл 
kal rQ Ore rijv uev lépeuav kat тоф iepovdpous каї rods mpurdves eÜ£aaÜat TH 
'AÓgà тӯ Idò . . . TH "AÓqvà GvvreAenárocav тђу vopi(opévgv kal márpuov 
буса». 

о Arch. Zeit. 1875, p. 153, inscription from Ilium containing 
a decree in honour of a citizen of Gargara, ёт: dvjp dyatós dor пері 
Tò iepóv ths 'Абцубу koi тўи mavyyvpw kai rò kowüv Tov móheov (third 
century B. C.). 

d "ліна: Hesych. s.v. ёортй ёх "A@qvas’ ёх ЛА "AÓgvàs "TAiddos koi 
торт) kai d'yóv. 

e Panathenaea at Ilium: rà шкра C. Г. Gr. 3601. Cf. 3599 атд òè 
THs mpooddou yiveOat dvà may ётоѕ êv TH lavadnvaie èv rh ёорт TÖV "Duakév 
тортту kal Óvoíav тӯ `Абтд. 

f Appian: Mithrad. Bekk. 1. p. 365 тд rhs 'AÓqvás Eos ё Па\ладюх 
kadodaw kal Siomerés jyoUvrat vopitovew ebpeOqvat róre &Opavarov (in the 
destruction of Ilium by Fimbria). 

ta Athena 'IzyzoAairis at Hippolas on south coast of Laconia: Paus. 
3. 25, 9 wodcws Єрєйтїа ‘Inmddas éaviv, év 8 abrois ’AOnvas iepóv "InmoAairibos. 

b Athena Kpaoria: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

с Athena Kuppyoris: vide Geograph. Register, p. 423. 

a Athena Лида, vide 5, at Lindos: Strabo, 655 iepdv дё éorw "Абра 
Лидіаѕ айтдб, érubavés rv Aavaiüov pupa. С. Г. Gr. 2103 e 'AOqvà Аба 
Посідєоѕ Tloadéou xapiaTüptov : Rhodian inscription in the Tauric Cher- 
sonese. 

b Athena Mayapois: vide Geograph. Register, p. 422. 

? Aristid. vol. 1, p. 17, Dind. eiv ai пб\ес дӧра 'A8gvás . . . Поћ№о?- 
xos йтасі кек\түта, 

5° Athena 'Akpía at Argos: è Hesych. s. v. ev "Арує, éni twos йкраѕ 
iüpuuévg ag’ js кої `Акрісіоѕ Фрорас дт ёст: 86 kal ] "Hpa kat" Aprejus kal 
*Appodirn mpocayopevopevn èv "Арує: катӣ TÒ porov ёт йкрф iSpupevat, 

b Paus. 2.24, 3 én’ ёкра 8€ ёст: тӯ Aapion Aids ётїк\түтї» Aapwatov vads 
... kat 'AÓnvüs 2 vads ёст: Өёаѕ йфио$. 

с Clem. Alex. 39 P ё тф ved vis 'A0qvás ёх Ларісор ё th акротб\е 
тафо éariv "Akptatov. 

5 Aristid. vol. 1, p. 15, Dind. sóAeov ё тасди ras корифас exer катй 
kpáros. 

9? At Agrigentum: Polyb. 9. 27 emt 8 rìs xopupis ’AOnvas iepàv &kria- 
Tat kat Avds ‘AraBupiov, 
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55 At Scepsis: Xen. Hell. 3. г, 21 6 82 Acpxvdidas босаѕ тӯ Anya ev 
TH Tay Sxniyiov акротбће, 

* Paus. 6. 26, 3, in Elis, ё, dxponóAe: 8€ т "HAeiov ётт\» iepüv "Абас" 
érepavros 2 rà дуа\да kai ypucod. elvat pev 8) Федіо» pasiv айттуу, memoinrat 
de dhextpudy ётї TG xpdvet, Ste mpoxeipórara exovow єє раҳаѕ of dAekrpvóves, 

% At Corone in Messenia : Paus. 4. 34, 6 xadxobv Se каї év dxponóe 
Tis "AÓnvás rà йуаћра ёст év бтаібре, kopóvgv de év тї ҳері Exovoa. 

% At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 3 @кодбитта 8 ёт vj xopupy tis акро- 
móAeos vads 'AÓnvás, ёуаћра де doriw émíypvaov mNjv дерд» kai dkpwv тодёи" 
TaUra е каї тд mpóaemróv етт edeavros . . . каї dAdo Alavrios. 

*' Athena Kopugacia: Paus. 4. 36, 2, on the promontory of Cory- 
phasion in Messenia, iepdv ёстіу 'A8nvás ётік\оі Kopupacias. 

55 Athena Kpavaía near Elatea: Paus. то. 34, 7 'EAareías бё oov 
отадіооѕ cikoow ddéargkev ' AÓnvás émixhyow Kpavaías iepóv. . . . ent rovro à 
Aspo rò {єрдї memoíigrat . . . тб» 82 fepea єк таідоу аіродити ràv dvfjov . . . 
тд 82 йуаћра ётойутау pev каї тобто IoAvxAéovs таїдес, ётт 0€ éakevaapévov 
ús és рахти, kal emeipyaorat тў donidt Tov Abyvyor шірпра emt тр domid: THs 
xaAovuévgs ®тд "AOnvaiwy Haphévov. Cf. inscriptions in Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1887, р. 318 "Omordédpov fepyredoavra “AGnva тӯ Kpavdg. Jb. 
(decree of alliance with Tenos) dvaypdwat 8€ каї... rò raipuopa dva6e- 
реи... ev тф Їєр$ ras "ABavas év Kpavais (? fourth century B.c.). 

5a Athena Kvrapıocia near Asopus on the Laconian coast: Paus. 3. 
22, 9 AOnvas ієрби еттш ev тӯ ікротб\е: Kumapiocias émíkNgow, Ths де акро- 
тб\єш$ трд rois посі пбћєоѕ epeimia Kadovpevys `Аҳау rv Tapaxumapiocioy. 

b At Larissa in Thessaly: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 345 (in letter 
from Philip V concerning extension of civic franchise) (rò padiopa) cv 
отаћћаѕ . . . Óyypdvravras karÜéuev ev та» dkpómoMw ev тд» раду Tas ' ABavás. 

% Athena “Оука at Thebes: Aesch. Sept. 501: 

прӧто» pev "Оука Палһ\й< HÒ dyximroMs 

туа: yeírov dvdpds éxÓÜaipova" 08р 

є«їрёє. 
20.164: 

ov Te ракшр Фасо’ "Оука, mpodpóvos 

émrámvAov médews 2805 emtppvov. 
Paus. 9. 12, 2, at Thebes, gore pev ev ётаібре Ворд каї йуаћра "AOgvas 
dvaeivar де айтд Kadpov Méyovat . . ."Oyya катй yAOooay Thy Gvwikov kaXetrat. 
Steph. s.v. 'Oyxaiat, тући ӨЗ» . . . "Oyxa yàp rj ' AÓgvà ката otvikas. 
Schol. Eur. Phoen. 670 6 pèv Zrgatyopos dv Еўротеѓа riv "AÓnvàv ёттаркёуш 
Toùs dddvras doi. 

©  Athena'Irovía, а Near Coronea : Paus. 9. 33, 1 ris "Irovías 'AÓnvás 
ёттї тд iepóv . . . kal és тӧу kowóv avvíagw évraüfa oi Botwrol cvAduyov. év dé TO 
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vad yadxod memoujuéva "AOnvas "Irevías kai Aids ёст dyddpata, теуип 8 
'Ауоракр{тоу. Strabo, 411 xparjsavres 86 (oi Bowerol) rìs Kopeveias év 
TQ mpó abris medig тд ris "Irwvias ’AOnvas iepóv iDpócavro ópóvvpov тф 
Өєттаћкф каї Tov mapappéovra потарду Kováptov mpoaiyópevaav броффиос тф 
ёк. 'AAkatos де kaei Көра\№оу № ур, “ ф vaca’ 'Aaváa moAepaBókos d тог 
Kopavias émi míaeov vavo mápoifev dudiBuivers KopaMo потар® map’ бубш<.” 
(Bergk, Alcaeus, frag. 9) évraófa 8€ xai rà HapBordria cuverédovy® avykat- 
pura: 52 тй AÓnvá б “А‹дп< ката twa, Ss aat, ростікђи аїтїа›. Bacchylides 
frag. 23 ойу pas fpyov о duBodas adda xpvaaryilos "Irovíae ҳр) тар 
eddaidarov vaóv edOdvras áfpóv т: деїёш. 

b Athena "тома in Thessaly: Paus. 1. 13, 3 rà dvarefévra бтАа Trav 
Кетікфу és тд rìs "Абас iepóv tis '"Irovías depàv peraéù xal Aapions, каї 
тб ётіурацџа тд ёт’ adtois 

tovs Oupeots ó MoAoaaós “Irwvidi дроу "Адара 

Ilóppos ітд Opacéwv éxpéuacev Tadarav. 
Paus. то. І, 10 rò yàp avvÜnua . . . edidoTo év rais pdyats OcacaAois pev 
*AOnvas "Irevías. Schol. ap. Rhod. 1. 551 т< ev Өєттай{а 'Irevías mepi 
ўе "Eraraiós тє év тў mpórg Tov істор: eye. At Crannon: Polyaen. 
2. 54 éopras ovans тӧу Kadoupever 'Ireviov, év jj vrávrec Kpavvówot mai(ovow. 

е Athena "тома worshipped at Amorgos: Абра тӯ "Irevíg and the 
festival rà 'Iróva mentioned in inscription found there, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, pp. 589-590. 

d At Athens: C. Z. А. 1. 210 ’A@nvaias "Irovías (latter part of fifth 
century в. с.). 

е At Thaumakoi in Phthiotis : Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. No. 1459 
pnvos "oIrevíov. 

® Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@jvae тбћес" ката pev *Qpov mévre karà дё Фора ёё 
+. Cer ЕйВоіаѕ . . . ravtas $ `Абђраѕ Audbas №уєсдш. 


Cults referring to the family. 

6 Photius, s. 2. mporeAeiav ўрёрау óvopd(ovatw, év ӯ eis THY áxpómoNw тї» 
yapousevny rapÜévov dyovaw ої yoveis Os THY Ücóv kai Óvaiav emtedodaw. 

% Athena 'Amarovpía or $parpía. ё At Athens: Schol. Arist. 
Acharn. 146 йтатойра CÜvov Мі Фратріф каї 'AOgvá. С. 7. А. 2. 844: 
inscription probably referring to the 'Amarovgia. Plato, Luthyd. p. 
302 D Zeds де йш»... épkeios 82 kai Hpdrpros, kai "AOnvain фратріа. 

b At Troezen: Paus. 2. 33, т (on the island just off the shore) 
tüpvcaro pev dtd тото Абра раду évraüfa ' AÓnvàs ' Anarovpíae . . . катєсті- 
сато $ё kai rois Tpotlnviov mapÜévois dvarifévat трд уйно» тї» ќоти тӯ AOqvü 
тў Amarovpía. 

Dda 
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с At Syros: C. Т. Gr. 2347 q 'A8nvás Spa(rpias), 

d At Cos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 224 Ais Sparpiov 'Afavaías 
Eópvavakrióüv (? fourth century в. c.). 

e Herod. т. 147 «ої дё mávres"Loves, Soot am’ 'AÓgvàv yeydvact кої 
'Ататойрга yovew бртӯр. #уоусі дё mávres т\л» "Ефесіюу kai KoAodoviov. 

f Cf. Aristot. Oecon. p. 1347 тй тє lepeía тӯ THs '"AÓnvàás ris ev акротб\є! 
imép тоў dzoÜavóvros $épew ҳойлка kpiOav kal торфу érépav kai dBoddy, xai 
ётф dv тадар» yévyrat, à abró тодто (éxéXevaev ‘Inmias). 

55 Athena Krycia: Hippocr. пері évvmviev: Kuhn, 2, p. то èm иё 
roiow dyaboiow “НМ Ad Oùpavio Ai Krgaío, "Абий Krgotn, 'Eppfj Ardon 
eÜyea at, 

6 Athena Myrnp: Paus.5.3,3 Trav де 'HAe(ov af yuvaixes . . . eÜfac- 
Gat тӯ "Аброй Aéyovrav ... kal ў ebyn oto ётеХсбл, kai “AOnvas ієрду 
éríkAyow Mytpos iSptcavro. 

*' ? Athena Лоҳіа: Aristid. z, p. 21, Dind. Cf. Suidas, s. v. aiyis’ 7 дё 
iépeta 'A8jvgot Tijv iepáv alyiða фёроита mpds Tas veoyápovs єїттїрүєто. 

% ? Athena TevervAMs: vide Niketas Epitheta бед, Westermann, 
Myth. Graec. p. 355. 

° Athena IHap6évos : C. Г. A. т. 374 Парбёуф "Exjávrov uè татйр àv- 
кє kal vios évOaS’ "A@nvain uvijga móvev "Apeos . . . Kpírios kà Nyowwrys 
émowárgw, 7j Парбёроѕ in State-decree circ. 420 B.C., C. Г. A. 1. 51. 

70 Athena Кора near Cleitor in Arcadia: Paus. 8. 21, 3 mermoígrai 
д2 kai émi dpous корифӣѕ стадіоіѕ rpidkovra anwrépw rìs méAews vads kal 
dyadpa “AOnvas Kopias. Cf, Kopgaía !5. 

Political titles. 

™ Athena Eipgvodópos: С. Z. Gr. 6833, on base of statue, cult-title. 


7 Athena BovAaía at Athens: Antiphon, р. 789 К ё айф ro 
BovAevrnpio Ais BovAa(ov kal "A@nvas BovAaías fepdv єттї. СЕ C. I. А. 3. 
272 iepéos Ais BovAaíov kai 'AOgrác BovAaías. Cf. 683. 

7 Athena 'ApfiovMa at Sparta: Paus. 3. 13, 6 Ads 'ApfovMov xol 
"A@nvas éariv "AuflovMas 8р6. 

1+ Athena 'Ayopaía, vide 17 4, 

а "Абла emi Hadhadio and ёті Па\А\ад!ф Agpiove(o mentioned in fifth 
century Attic inscription containing schedule of religious funds, 
С.І. A. т. 273. Lb. 3. тт ієрейѕ тоў Ais rod ётї HadAabdiou kal Boutiyys, 
Xp'jcavros roð Поб:оу ' AróAAavos, órt xpi) črepov Eos THs Па\\айдос karacxevá- 


татба!, ёк ràv iSiwv monoas rois тє бєоїѕ rj тє móhe. dvéOgeev. ? Second 
century A.D. 
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b Paus. т, 28, 8 óróca (бкастра) єтї rois doreüaiy égrw, Ла kai én 
XIaÀAaBig каћодоч, kai rois dmokreivagww dkovaios xpiow кабёстпке» Cf. 
Pollux, 8. 118; Harpocrat. s. y. emi Wakdadio: Demosth. ката ’Apioroxp. 
$71. Cf. 4* and 4h. 


€ Aesch. Lum. 1022: 
Перро 86 феуує Марпадоу сеасфброх 
és tous fvepÜc kai като ҳбоудѕ rómovs, 
civ mpoondraow, aire $povpo)sw Bpéras 
торду д:каіос. 
Cf. Rang. Znscr. 814. 8. 
а Fur. 75A. Taur. 1469: 
ёёёсюса € 
xai npiv о' 'Apeiois év mayos yihous їсаѕ 
крас’, "Opégra, kai ибшор? és тоўтб ye, 
vwüv, ionpes дотіѕ àv. wypous Аа. 
** Athena 'A&éórowos at Sparta: Paus. 3. 15, 6 'A6nvàs 'A£onotvov 
каћоуиёутє iepóv. ws yàp дї dpuvópevos ‘HpaxAjjs "Immokócvra kai rods mathas 
ретћбє кат’ d&iav, Sy mpoUmüp£av, {єрд» "Абий ідрӯєтаи. 


* Athena Zrauía: Hesych. s. v. éní&erov 'Agvàs. 


7 Athena Өёш<: С. Г. А. 3. 323 “OAnpdpou (? ObAodópov) 'A8gvás 
O¢udos: on seat in Attic theatre. 


Athena Upovaia and Upévora. 


78a Athena Upovaia at Thebes: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1887, р. 5 
inscriptions on fragments of pottery and bronze 'Aódvas Ilpovaías. 
Paus. 0. то, 2 ѓот: 86 Nóos év eå rà» mvÀÓv {єрд< '"AmóAAewos 
‚ +. fipüra pev д) Aidou Kara rjv €ao0óv єттї ' AÓgvü kal `Ерип< óvopatópevot 
IIpóvaot, поса 8 avróv Gecdias, riv 0€ "AOnvay №уєта: Укбта$` perà de ó 


раф , $, g 
Os cKoOónrTat, 


b At Delphi: Aesch. Fum. 21 
IlaÀÀàs mpovaia 8 év Aóyow mpecBeverat. 

Herod. 1. 92 Kpoiow дё ёот: каї Ga dvaf para év тў) ‘Е\Хад: тоа... èv 
дё IIpowjins ris ev AeA botat domis xpvaén ueydAg. Aeschin. к. Ктуо‹ф. 108 
(499 R) акирет] via moAepetv Kippaiois каї тўи xópav . . . avabeivar . . . TG 
"Andon тб Hulio kai *Артёрид‹ kai Antot xat’AOnva Про>айа. Hesych. s.v. 
LIpovaias 'Абпуй< répevos év AeAjois. Harpocr. s.v. óvopd(eró т mapa 
Ає\фо Аба IIpovaía &à тд mpd тоў vao) iSpioba. Plut. Praec. Ger. 
Kei. p. 825 В ixerevovras év rô iepo ths Upovaias. Curtius, Anecd. Delphi. 
inscr. 43 and 45 ‘Abava rà Iipovaíg. 
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7 Athena IIpóvo. = At Delphi: Paus. то. 8, 4 б rérapros дё (vas) 
"AOnvas kaAeirat IIpovoías. Demosth. к.'Аротоу. A. p. 780 iol rais móAeat 
ndoats Bopo kal ved mávrov Tov беду, év 0€ тойто kai IIpovolas 'AÓnvas ws 
dyaÓ5s kai peyddns Oeo), kal mapa тф 'AmóAAwr» év Aehqois ка\Мотос каї 
péyioros vedds eùbùs єсибиті és тб iepóv. Photius, s. v. ITpóvoia 'AÓqvá*. oi pèv 
814 тӧ mpd той vao0 той £v AeÀ ois éordvar айтти, ої дё бт: mpovvógaev бт 
тёкп j Agró. Diod. Sic. 11. 14 of 8è (Перса) єтї rj» ovAnow той pavreíov 
mepdévres mporABov pèv рёҳрь TOD vao THs IIpovolas "AÓnvás . . . rò pev обу 


д E , 
ev AeÀ ois pavreiov дашоиіа ru mpovoia THY avAgaw Oiévyev. 


b At Delos: Macrob. г. 17, 54, referring to the birth of Apollo, 
diu intervenit Iuno . .. sed divinae providentiae vicit instantia, quae 
creditur iuvisse partum. Ideo in insula Delo ad confirmandam fidem 
fabulae aedes Providentiae, quam vaóv IIpovoías 'A0jvas appellant apta 
religione celebratur. 


с ? At Prasiae in Attica: Bekk. Anecd. 299 IIpovaía ’A@qva’ dydNparos 
буора той év Aedois mpd той vaod Tod 'AmóAAevos iSpupévov’ Прбиоа dé 


*AOnva év Прастаїѕ ris `Аттікӣ {рита отд Aroundovs. 


© Aristid. т, p. 23, Dind. б & 'AzóAAev ràv abro xpnopedidv тайт» 
троутттутато kal mpo8vew éméra£ev. Id. p. 26 Мб» де `Еруйму kai IIpóvota 
KékArrat. 


* Athena nuia at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Sylloge. 370, l. 27 20 
Фушоо каї ' AÜnvas Фтшас ... émóviov Т. 


*: Zenob. 5. 75 Е Moi b€ Méyovo т> ’AGnvav eüpeiv тї dia rv rov 


pavTikqy. 


Epithets of the war-goddess. 


* Athena ‘AdaAkopevn : * Hom. Z7. 4. 7: 

Ашай piv Meveháo dpnydves eii bedov, 

"Hpg T `Аруєі kai 'AXaAkopevgts. `Адђип. 
Paus. 9. 33, 4 "АЛаћкоремаї B6 kóyug pév cor où peyddy... yeverOa д6 
айт rò буора oi pév dad 'AXaAkopevéos, dvBpàs aitéyGovos, ind тойтор dé 
"A8gvav rpadijva: Aéyovau" . . . '"Amerépe 8 ris кӧр émemoigro év TQ 
хбана\ф tis "AOnvas vaós kai дуаћра dpxaiov éAéQavros. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
s.V. 'АХайконёмо›. Ае]. Var. Hist. 12. 57 (тєрї repdrav rois OnBaiors 
mpodaiopévav, 'AXe£ávüpov én’ айтойу ri» даш» dyovros) rò дё ris "Agvàs 
Tis kaħovpévys "AXaAkopevgióos ёуаћџа abropáros xarejAéxÓn. Strabo, 413 
('AXaAkopevat) ... Eyer $ dpxatov iepòv "AOnvàs. сфддра Tuidpevov, kai aci 
ye THY бебу yeyernaOa evOdde . . . koi dmépOnros dei дієт ћєсєи ў пе ойтє 


L > ^ 
пєуаћ ovaa ойт” év єйєркєї ҳөріф Kempen. 
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b In Chios: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1877, 82, No. 8 'A8gvà 'AXaMkouévg 
тё Guperpixdy пўура dvé8nkev той iepod mepiJóAov karaaxevijs. 

* Athena IIpopaxóppa: Paus. 2. 34, 8, near Hermione, év Bovrópfuo 
Sè memoinrat рё» iepóv Anpntpos kai rijs maidds, memoinrar 82 '"AÓmvás" èri- 
kanots b€ ёст: тӯ Ged mpopaxóppa. 

55 Athena 'Apeéía, а At Athens, on or near the Areopagus: Paus. 
т. 28, 5 Воџбе єоти "AÓqvás "Apelas, ôv dvéÓnkev ('Opéargs) dmojvyov rjv 
ёк. C. I. А. 2. 333 биёти AOnvaiovs pèv Aaxedaipoviors "Hdtor, "Арп, 
*AOnvay "Apeíav (circ. 271 В. С.). 

b At Plataea: Paus. 9. 4, І ПАатаейо: дё "AOnvas émikAgoww 'Apeías 
ёоті» iepóv. dxvdounby ðè darò Aajüpev å т< pdxns oThiow 'AÓnvatot rijs 
Марабёи dréverpav. 

с At Smyrna: C. J. Gr. 3137, in the oath dictated by the Smyr- 
naeans to the Magnesians, 'Ouyóe Aia Гӯ» "Н№оу "Ару "AOgváv ‘Арєіау 
(period of Diadochi) Athena-worship at Smyrna, zd. 3154. 

4 At Pergamon: Frankel, Zuschr. von Pergamon, vol. 1, No. 13, 
oath of Eumenes, óuvóe Aia . . .”Apn 'AÓqvàv "Apeíav. 

9 Athena 'AA«óguos: Liv. 42. 51 Ipse (Perseus) centum hostis 
sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam vocant Alcidemon, facto. 

#1 Athena Anires at Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 Térapra kai méumra 
"Артёшді Oúovot каї Anini Абрў, ёкта "Epyávg. Cf. Hom. Z7. то. 460 

каї та y “AOnvain №іт:д, Sius `Одосоє0ѕ 
tyydo’ dvégcxeÜe xeipi kal evydpevos eros тда. 

8 Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3001 Megara Тоў атд Maias тау Oekárav 
dvéOnkev "AOnvai (circ. 450 B. C.). 

89а Athena Zwornpia at Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 3 IIAgoíov 82 'Анф- 
Tpúwvos дбо dydApata Мба Aéyovaiw "AOnvas ётїк\түт 2остпріаѕ.  Aaffeiv yàp 
Tà mha abrov ёутайба. 

b At Athens: C.J. А. 1. 273 'A6gvaías Zwornpias Н.... rókos (fifth 
century в. с.). Cf. Paus. т. 31, І ё Zeaerípi è ёті Oardoons kal Воров 
"Аброй kai 'Атб\\оруоѕ kai 'Артешдо$ kal Antods. — rekeiv pèv ody тойу maldas 
evraida ой фас: Avoaca 06 Tov (шттйра os reÉouévnv, 


е Hesych. s. v. Zéaretpa’ "AOnvas émiferov èv Bowria. 


a Athena Zrparía: Plut. Praec. Rei. Ger. 801 Е "Apeos "EvvaMov kai 
Zrparías ' Абла. 


b Zroixeía at Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Epzdaure go, dedication 'Aavás 
Zrotxelas. 
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э Athena >4АХтуё at Argos: Paus. 2. 21, 3 `Абраѕ дё ідрісасби 
Sdidmeyyos iepdv $acw 'HyéXeov. 


?? Athena ’EyxéAados: Hesych. s.v. 9 'A8gvá. 


sa Athena "Irria at Tegea: Paus. 8. 47, І тд дё йуаћџа év Teyéa тд 
èp’ лифи ёкошісбп pev ёк Sypov той MavOovpéwy, ‘Immia 8€ mapa rois Mav- 
Éovpeüciw elyev emixdnow, Ste TQ exeivov Móyg ywopévgs тос Өєоїѕ mpós 
Tíyavras pdyns empracev "Еукеадф їттөр тд дрра. At Acharnae in Attica: 
Paus. 1. 31, 6 т» ё "Immíav ’AOnvay óvouátovow. Cf. inscription found at 
Menidi: C. Z. А. 2. 587 dvaÜjpara dvéÜnkev vj '"AÓmnvà tH "Immía. At 
Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 6 rs ðe mpos тду €uBodov kadovpevov éaó8ov т uv 
"Apeos "Imníov тӯ òè 'AOnvàs 'Immías Boyds. Cf. 17а 6, Ye 17g, 


b Athena KeAevOea at Sparta: Paus. 3. 12, 4 той 2 r&v Bidiaiwy dpyeiov 
mépav éotiv AOnvas iepóv: "Одиссей дє ідрусасӣа тд дуаћџра №уєта kal óvouácat 
KeAevberav, rovs IInveAózs штотӯрас дрбшф virgas, iSpiaato 8 zs KeAev- 
Ücías iepà dpiÓpg тріа, бё‹єтткбта ат aXXov. 

% Athena Парєіа at Sparta: Paus. 3. 20, 8 rj» бє én’ `Аркадіаѕ 


lotow Єк Хлартт 'AÉnvas ёотпкєу ewikAnow IIape(as йуаћџра ev bmaífpo. 


95 "Apa Хамит at Corinth: Paus. 2. 4, І Xadwiridos 'Afgvüs 
lepóv. *AOnvav үйр .. . pact kal фе róv Птуатд» of (BeAAepocóvrg) mapadoin 
хересарёю kai évOcioa abr) TG immo Xaluvóv. тд dé йуа\на ої тойто £óavóv 
ёсті, прбсолтоу ё каї xeipes kat йкро: пбдєѕ elici AevkoU Aífov, 

% Athena Nix) ® at Athens, called later "Agrepos: Paus. т. 22, 4 ràv 
дё mpomvAatov év ded Níkgs stiv ' Anrépov vaós, Cf. ?* ab, vide supra * 2, 
С.Г. A. т, p. 74 "A@nvaias Níkgs orépuvos ypvoois. Lb. 2. 471, 14 
cuvreAovuévgs B6 каї т< voias тў 'AÜmvü тў Niky ovvemóumevcav каћёс 
kat єйоҳпибиос Boty cvpunép/avres jv kal ёдџсау єр акротбћє: TH беф. Lb. 
2. 678 A т, 15 "Абрӣ Niky orepavos ато niov. Soph. Phil. 134 Nien 
т Адара Поћ№аѕ | ooge p ae. Et. Mag. боб. Бо Sev kai ў "Абруй Niky 
mpooayopevera, Eur. Гоп 1528: 

pa Thy парастіоусау dpuacív more 

Кикп» 'AOnvdv Zyn ynyeveis mi. 
Cf. Lon 453: 

ёру 

'Afavüv ixerevo 

Прораб? Tirave №ҳєи- 

дєісау кат dkporáras 

корифаѕ Ais, à Ilórva Nika, 
Arist. Eg. 581: 

Ф Tlododye ПаћАйѕ . . . 

dep dduko) Аа$ойса rjv 
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év otpatiais Te kal раҳо 
прєтєрау ovvepyov 
Niky». 

b At Megara: Paus. 1. 42, 4 črepov évradéa iepov *AOnvds menoinrat 
kadoupevns Nixys kal dAdo Aiavridos. At Olympia: Zd. 5. 26, 6 пара dé rà» 
"Арий петойтаи Niky’ тайт» Mavtiveis avébecay ...Kddapis 0€ ойк ёҳоусау 
mrepa тошоп heyerat àTopipoúpevos тд AOnvnor tis `Аттёроо kadoupérys 


£óavov. 
с At Erythrae : Dittenberg. $у//. 307. 27. 


эт Athena Nuejóópos at Pergamum, vide ш, cf. decree of the 
Aetolians: Collitz, Dzalect. Inschr. 1413 xa0ámep ó Bacidevs Eüpévns 
dvakaAet тд тёрероѕ тас ' AÓdvas ras Nixnddpov тд пот) IIepyduot dovdov kaÜós 


» > ^ 
ка ópí£n, ovvarodedexOat Tovs Аітоћоўѕ dovAov eipev abró rà ат AiroAGv. 


% Athena as goddess of the arts. 


a Schol. Soph. О. C. 56, at Colonus and in the Academia, evvrusürat 
(6 Прортдедс) тӯ ' AÓnvà, kaámep 6 "Нфаотоѕ. каї ёттї» аўто паћабу iBpvpa 
kat Ворӧѕ ev rà tepever тўс Oeod. Acixvutar 8ё kal Baows арҳаіа катй тї» 
eigudov, év ў той Te Процудёоѕ dori rónos каї той 'Hoaícrov (quoting from 
Apollodorus) Cf, Paus. 1. 30, 2 ё 'AkaBgpíg dori Upopndéas Bopòs каї 
Géovow дт" айто® mpos rijv móhw, Exovres kairopévas apwddas, 

b Plato, Laws 920 D "Héaíerov xai 'A8gvás Íepóv rà тё» Sypuovpyav 
yévos. 

© Aug. De Civ. Dei, 18, ch. 12 in templo Vulcani et Minervae 
quod ambo unum habebant Athenis. At Athens: Paus. г. 14, 6 imep 
де тд» Kepapetkóv каї отой» rijv. kaAovpévgv BaoíAeiov vads єттї 'Haicarov 
kai бт pev dyaApá of mapéotykev 'AÓnvàs, oddev байна ётоойртуу тд» ёт\ Epi- 
хбоиф ёпістірєуоѕ Adyov rò è ayaApa ópàv т< Атой yAavkoUc éyov тос 
6POarpovs, AiBiav тд» piOov бута eÜpwkov. 

4 Solon, 13, l. 49, Bergk: 


dAXos 'Anvaígs te каї “Нфаістоо moAvréxveo 


руа даєіѕ xeipoiv. ovddéyerar Bioróv. 
*? Athena 'Hjawría: Hesych. s. v.: cf. C. Г.А. 2. 114 b. 


, . . ^ 

"? Athena 'Epyávy : ? Diod. Sic. 5. 73 'A6gvà è просаттоџс: тї» тє 

^ N ^ e , ^ * ^ ^ > ГА X 1: , 
Tov афу прёрюсі kal $vreíav парадодьа rois. avOpamors . . . mpds де Tov- 
s r2. MAS em OS S uL Xa M isses 

то THY THS ca Ürros KaragkKeunv KAL THY TEeKTOPLKT]V Texvnv, ETL бе тоА\А\а TOV EV 
"m TE "P mE Sy M orm Tl» T2 
Tats @\\№аиѕ Єлїттїши< «істуђсасда: rois аубротоі. evdpeiy Se kal riv Tov 
avAdy karackevjv .. . kal тӧ avoÀov Toà ràv duAoréxvov Epyor, аф àv 


"Epyávgv abri» просауорєбєсбаи. 
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b At Athens: Paus. т. 24, 3 трёто: pev yàp ('A8gvainc) 'A8gvay émovó- 
ната» "Epyávp. Soph. Frag. 724 Bar’ els 6d0v 39 más б xetpavat eds ої 
тў» As yopyGmw "Epyávg» orarois Aikvowt mpootpemecbe. Hesych. s.v. 
Aeíkvowr. троттрететба Міка ... d ёст: кара єф' vis rà Ania émeréBero, 


Р ns ox , 
Anrep eirt карто: торох. 


с C. Г. A. 2. 1434, inscription found on the base of a statue on the 
Acropolis, ? latter part of the fourth century B.C., Xepaí тє каї réyvais 
ёруюи тб\ши< тє даа Өрејрашелу rékvov yevedy ávéünke Medwva col тїрдє 
штир, Oca "Epyávg, Gv Єтбиүтє» poipav dmap£auévg kreávov, троса ҳари 
тл». С. Г. А. 2. 1329 Вакуо тў 'Абтуй tet "Opyávg dmapxiv dveOnxev 
aredavebeis td тфу Óuseróv, inscription found near the theatre of 
Herodes. 

a At Sparta: Paus. 3. 17, 4 fore д каї črepov айтбб: ' AOnvas "Epyávgs 
їєрбу, 

е At Olympia: Paus. 5. 14, 4 ёкта (Ovovow of 'HAeiot) 'Epydvg. тайт) 
rj "Epyáv kai of албуоуо: Фе:діоо, Kadovpevoe 8€ Batdpuvrui, yépas парі 
"HAetiov elAndóres roù Ais тд йуа\на алд тёу mpoci(avóvrov кабаре, obrot 
Ovovow ёутаёба прі» ў apmpuve тд dyaApa üpxovrat, 


f At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 3 «ої дё... бєоі, mapexovrar 8 ai 
обто: сҳўра rerpáyovov, 'Epyárat 8 éarw adrois émikh ous, "Аба re "Epyávg 
каї ?АтдААш» *Ayutevs. 


g At Thespiae: Paus. 9. 26, 8 т» де "Абра rjv "Еруаиу kal айт} 
kal ПЛ№одтбу oi парєотукбта émoígse. Et. Мар. p. 369. 51 'Epyáwy 1 
"Абруй" тарӣ тд тфу» ёруфу emorareiv, raórns eopauévrs Tas réyvas. 


h Xadxeta: Suidas, s.v. ёортђ’Абђог, d rwes " AÓnvaua kadovow, . . . Vote- 
pov è ind póvev ijyero rà» rexwràv, Órv"Hiawgros. év tH 'Аттк}} да\кд» 
єіруйсато. ёст: 8© Evy kal vég ro) IlvavequiGvos, év jj xai iépeiat pera ràv 
арруфброу rov пёлћоу OiáCovrai. . . . Bavd8npos де фпс ойк ’AOnva avecOas THY 
ортту, GAN "Нфаѓото : cf. Harpocr. Æt. Mag. s.v. 


11 Athena 'Epyáris at Samos: Hesych. s.v. mapa ё арго т} "AGnva. 


10 Athena 'Opyá at Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 351 
AOHNAHZ ОРГАМНУ, ? fifth century. 


1? Athena KaAMepyos at Epidauros: ph. Arch. 1884, p. 28, Inscr. 72 
*AOnvas ku)ANEpyou "АтоХ\Фиоѕ Awpat (? Awpaiov) торофорђсаѕ (? = торфо- 
praas) тд ZP' ётоѕ: imperial period. 

1% Athena TeAywia at Teumessos: Paus. 9. 19, І xat’A@nvas ёи TevugoQ 
TeAxivias cor iepóv, дуа\на ойк ёҳох. Cf. Stobaeus, 27071060, 38. 56 ёк 
тїз Nikohdov éÜà» ouvaywyys. Tedxives GvOpamo .. . тета. 8 буте каї 
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và тб» mporépwy ёруа popnodpevor AOnvas Tedywias йуаћра mp&rov idpv- 


сарто, Gomep є tes Муи *Абтуй< Backdvov. 
15 Athena 'Agüóv: Hesych. s.v. 4 'A8gvà тара IlaudvMois. 


3% ? Movo at Athens: С. J. А. 2. 69 т< povotkijs ('A8nvàs coniec. 
Boeckh). Cf. 7. 


17 Athena Boußvàia : Hesych. s.v. т 'Абџӣ év Bowwria, Plut. De Mus. 
1336 B ý 8€ Kópwva kat SidayOqvai фло: róv `Атб\\ора in” ’AOnvatas aùetv. 
Schol. Pind. Py/A. 12. 11. 6-12 9 yàp ’AOnua ebpe Tò péos тз aidnrixns. 


108 Athena Maxyapires: Paus. 8. 36, 5, at Megalopolis, gore дё 'A8mvás 
іерди émikAnow Mayaviridos бт. BovAevpárev cariv т beds mravroiov Kai ёттєү- 
mparov eopérw. Arist. vol. т, p. 24, Dind. Харте 8 airs тєрї xeipas 


toravrat, 


10 Athena ‘Yyieea at Athens: Paus. т. 23, 5, on the Acropolis, 
Oev dyáNpará éorw `Үүшїа< re, fv “AokAnmot maida «ри Aéyovai, каї 
"AOnvas émikAnow kai radrns “Yyeias. Arist. vol. І, p. 22, Dind. ’A@nvatwv 
of пресВ'тато: kai “Yycetas ’AOnvas Bepóv iSpicavtro. Mitt. d. d. Inst. Ath. 
1887 (xii), p. 388: cf. p. 154 BEN... VPIEL... ALLIS EDOIES 
KAIANE@=’Adnvaia Yyieig Kaddts emoinoe kai dvéünke. Cf. fifth century 
inscription published in AeAréov 'ApyawA. 1888, p. 95. 3... av (Н) 
vyteut . , . Еифромаѕ (p° avebexe)v (Ho) kepapevs amapxev та: Aros peyado. 
C. Т. A. т. 335 ‘AOnvaioe тр ’AOnvaia тӯ "Y yveig Húppos émotgacv ’AOnvaios. 
Cf. Plut. Perzel. 13 ёлї rovro (on the occasion of the recovery of his 
workman) каї rò yaXkoüv dyahpa ijs "Үу:еќаѕ 'A8nvàs dyéargaev (ó Перис) 
év dxpomddet mapa tov Верди bs kai mpórepov jv, фу Aéyovow. С. I. А. 2. 
163, vide ?*z, 

b At Acharnae: Paus. т. 31, 6 Абрӣ Bopds doriw "Y yielas. 


с At Hieron near Epidaurus: Cavvadias, Zp:daure 49, inscription 
second century A.D., 'AÓgvà 'Yy«ía б tepeds той Хотђроѕ "Аскћутод Mápkos 
"Тоймос Aa8oUxos. 


7? Athena Iawevía at Athens: Paus. I. 2, 5 évraüfá éorw *AOnvas 


йуаћџа Пада. 

HI At Oropus: Paus. т. 34, 2 'Opemíois vads ré dori 'Aupiapáov . . 
mapexerat 8 6 Вшнд< pépn . . . reráprg 8€ єттї той Bwpod poipa ’Adpodirns 
kat Havakeías, Eri 8€ Тасойѕ kai “Yyceias kai "AOnvas Hawovías. 


7? ? Athena Kaddpows : Arist. Dind. vol. т, p. 26 трофўта‹ 82 каї lepeis 


, B 
KaÓdápatov abriv émaXobvrai, 


75 Athena 'Azorpomaía “at Erythrae: Dittenberg. Syl. 370. 1. 70, 


115 Ais dmorpomaíov ai ’AOnvas атотротаќѓаѕ. 
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b At Rome: ’A@dva бтотротаіа ex oraculo C. Z. Gr. 5939. 

775 Athena Zóreipa ?at Asea: vide "e. 

b At Athens: C. J. А. 2. 305 £6vov tds те Bvoias rà Att rà Zorrjpt xai 
vj 'A8qvá vj Хотєіра. Cf. 325, 326, 469. 21. 10. 1387 'AmoM oviav . . . 
Évyarépa кауфорђсасау ó татђр kai ђ рђтур Ad сотўр: kal Aby сотєіра 
dvénxav. Cf. inscription on seat of Attic theatre, C. Z. А. 3. 281. 

€ Athena Zórepa in Delos: Bull. de Corr. Hell, 1882, 22, 
inscription containing temple-accounts, rà rots orepdvous mAé£favri eis 
Évcíav ?АтбААюн "Aprégibu Antot Ай Хотӯр: `Абтё Хотєіра (second cen- 
tury B.C.). 

"5 Athena >аїт< near Lerna : Paus. 2. 36, 8 émi xopujj той dpous 
(rod Портіуоџ) iepóv re 'AÓnrás Sairidos épeima ёті uóva. 

Cult-titles and cults shared with Zeus. 

16 а Athena SvAAavia at Sparta: Plut. Гус. 6 Atos ZvAAaviov kai 'AÓrvás 
ZyAAavías ієрд» iBpvadpevov. 

b Athena Zevia at Sparta: Paus. 3. 11, 11 ёст: каї Zebs Hévios kal 
" AÓnvà. evía, 

с Athena 'Алотротаіа with Zeus 'Атотротаїос at Erythrae "°. 

4 Athena ‘Үтердє а: Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Ұлердёйоу. ҳоріоу Aéa fov, év 
Q Zeds "YmepBé£tos kai 'AÓnvà "YmepBe£ía. 

€ Zeus Хотпр and 'A6gvá Zóreipa, !?b, 

f Zeus Krnows and Athena Krycia, ©. 

€ Zeus Ilárpios and Athena IHarpía at Anaphe, *°. 


h In the Peiraeeus: Paus. 1.1, 3 O€as 8 йоу ràv év Metpate? pddtora 
"Абаз ёсті kal Aids répevos* да\кой pév дрфбтера rà dydApara, exer 8 ó 
pev akiymrpor kar №ікти у 2 'AOnva ёбро. 

i At Delos: Zeus Кобо and Athena Коа: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 
1882, p. 343 Baothéa Птоћераќоу oripa . . . 'Apeios IIroAepaítov ' AMe£- 
avdpeds rv ёаџтод evepyérny Ad KuvOiw kai 'AÓnvá KuvÜig. 


k 'Agvà Лидіа and Zebs Поћеоѕ, vide 9; Athena Polias with Zeus 
at Amorgos, *8; at Ios, 38h, 


1 Zeus mos and Athena Snpia, ?', 


m Zevs °Оно\Фїо$ and Athena ‘OpoAwis in Boeotia, *. 


Ritual. 
"7 Diod. Sic. 5. 56 act rods pev ‘HAiddas dià тй» orovdiy ertAabope- 


vous eveykelv mip éniBeivar rà бурата, róv 0 róre Bagidevovra rv "AOnvaiav 
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Кёкрота éri той турде Odca Varepov.  Biónep aci Siapevery рери row viv тд 
kara THY Üvaíav iov ёи тӯ `Рбёф каї THY беди év айт} Kabibpicbu. Cf. Pind. 
OI. т. 48. Worship of Athena Alea, #4; IIávópocos and the ёрртфбро:, °°; 
Scirophoria, "; IIpoyapwrripia, 5; Panathenaic ritual, ?n, o, 2; priest of 
Athena Помат at Tegea, % а; of Athena Lindia at Carpathos, Geogr. 
Reg. p. 421 ; priest of Athena at Phaselis, 0; at Amyclae, >; boy- 
priest of Athena Kpavaia at Elatea,**. Sacrificial animals, Z/rad 11. 728 
Abràp ’AOnvain yAavkómiót Вой» ayedcinv. Ovid, Met. 4. 154 Mactatur vacca 
Minervae. Sow on votive relief, Æp. Arch. 1886, Hiv. о. Schol. 
Il. 2. 547 Onde ё rH 'A8qvá Ovovaw: cf. ce, 551; cf. Eust. 77. p. 283. 34. 
Bull-sacrifice, Suidas, s.v. Tavpoßóňos: Paus. І. 27, IO тд» дё ev r 
Марабёи raüpov Varepov Өтртєўє és rjv axpémodw аса kal бута: Méyera: тў 
beg. Male and female victims in the sacrifice at Ilium, C. Z. Gr. 2. 
p.889. Eust. //. p. 1752. 24 каї rijv iéperav бе, фаст, ris “AOnvas &&os у 
ob биеи дши. Sacrifice of goats on the Acropolis, vide Zeus-ritual, 
р. хоо. Varro, De re Rust. 1. 2, 19 ut Minervae caprini generis nihil 
immolarent propter oleam . . . hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non 
inigi praeterquam semel ad necessarium sacrificium. 


Cult-monuments. 


48 Tertullian, Ad /Va/. т. 12 quanto distinguitur a crucis stipite 
Pallas Attica et Ceres Raria quae sine effigie rudi palo et informi ligno 
prostant. 


119 


At Aliphera: Athena Tritogeneia by Hypatodorus, *f Cf. "с, 

1% Anth. Pal. 9. 516: 

IlapÜéve Tpiroyéveia, ті rjv Кютр йрт. pe Avmeis 
Toigóv Ò ápmaAéa Sapov eyes таан; 

тд» Üópv kai сакоѕ єттї" éuov дє тд phov vmápxev 
аркє rQ pq keivos б mpiv móAenos. 

Seated Athena. 

11 At Ilium: ? Strabo, 601 rijs "AOnvas rò £óavov viv uév éarnkós ópürat, 
"Орпроѕ ёё kaÜfjuevov eudaiver . . . то\Аа 86 rav dpxaiwv т< ’AOnvas Éodvov 
kaðnpéva Beikvvra,, kaÜánep év Фокаѓа Maccadig “ёр Xip Nas neo. 

b Paus. т. 26, 4, at Athens on the Acropolis, ka&/uevóv éarw "А бпийѕ 
йуа\на, ériypaupa éxov s KaXMas èv dvabein mounoee де "Evdoros. 

с Jb. 7. 5, 9 "Есті òè ёх 'Epvpais kal 'AÓqvüs Поћ:адоѕ vaós xal 
йуаћра Evdov реуєбе: peya kaÜruevóv тє émi Opdvou xal зћакатђи ev éxarépa 
тд» дерд» exer kat emt ris кєфа\т< пб\оу, тобто 'Evüoiov réxvuv érekuaipóueta 
eiva, Cf. Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. c. 14 тд pev yàp ё 'Edéeo ris 'Ap- 
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тешћоѕ kai тд THs 'Абтуй$ . .. kai Tiv» kaÜnuévg» "EvBowsg єіруйсато рабутіјє 
Ладаћоо, 

d Seated Minerva іп Rome: Suet. Calig. 25 Iuliam Drusillam 
Minervae gremio imposuit, alendamque et instituendam commendavit. 

"? Athena Polias image at Athens: а Paus. 1. 26, 6: vide °5, 

b Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 R отра yàp буд\рата їй» ё rj 
акротбће: THs ’AOnvas év daddpors тбто, v uv ёё арҳӯѕ yevopevov ёб éXauas, 
бтєр éxaAeiro Поћ№адоѕ "AÓnvas бий 76 abris eivai Tijv mów. 

€ Arist. Ат. 826 : 

EY. tis даі Geos 
тоМмойуоу gota, тф Euvodpev ràv mémhov; 

ПЕ. тё & ойк *A@nvaiav éàpev Поћ№ада; 

EY. каї màs dv ёт урот dv єйтакто$ TONIS, 
Grou бєд< yuvy yeyovvia mavonAíav 
ёстук` Exovoa К\есбётѕ dé xepxida ; 

d Eurip. Elec. 1254: 

"Ear Ò *AOnvas, WadAddos ceuvóv Bpéras 
mpóomTvÉov «єрёє yap viv émrongévas 
dewois Spdxovow, Gore p) yavev обер, 
yopyap brepreivovod соо кара KvKdov. 

€ Alciphr. Zp. 3. 51, 4 ёро! yévorro, прбраҳє Абий каї тоМмойуе åereos 
'AÓfjvgst kai (oat каї Biov бтоћитєір, 

1з Palladia: a Schol. ZZ. 6. 88 фасі тб Swmerés dvdpos (?aiyós) дора» 
Here dar, yew д2 aréppara каї Aakárqv, év 82 тӯ repari точ» (? wédov) каї 
ev т деа ҳері дбро. 

b Apollod. 3. 12, 3 ў» бё (rò Swmerés Па\Аадох TG peyéðet трітуҳо, 
Tois д moot avuBeBrkós, каї тӯ pev Seka дро Sinppévov xov, тў дє érépa 
jAakárgv каї drpakrov. 

€ Strabo, 264, speaking of Troike, the port of Heraclea, rìs ràv 
Tpócev катокіаѕ Tekuņpiov moto)vrat TÒ THS 'AÓmvás ris "IAuiBos барох iBpv- 
uévov айтбб, бтєр xatapioa uvÜcVovaw ádmoamopévov тфу ikerüv . . . kai yàp 
ё» ‘Poun kai év Ааошуйр kal ёх Aovkepíg kai év Sipirids "Was 'AÓnvà xadeirat 
ws ékeifev кошсбєїта. 

d At Amphissa: Paus. то. 38, 5 ё 8e тӯ dxponóAe vaós odiow "Абтийѕ 
kat йуаћра ópÜóv xaXkoU memouuévov, kopuaÜrva. ё ётё Odavtds фас айту» 
ёЁ Iiou xoi evar Мафурәу rv ёк Tpoias, 

е Arnob. Adv. Wat. 4. 16 Nonne vides in Capitoliis omnibus virgi- 
nalis esse species Minervarum et innuptarum his formas ab artificibus 
cunctis dari. 
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f Schol. Ar. Acharn. 546 Па\\ада ev tais трфрщ< tev rpwujpov Ñv 
урата Tiva мна tis ' Абла каб:друреға dv émepehodvto peddovtes mAeiv. 


14 Athena 'Ayopaía at Byzantium: Corp. Script. Hist. Byz. Niketas 
Chthoniata, pp. 738-739 тд ёттос єтї oridns ev тф Kovoravrweio фбре fs 
"AOnvas dyadpa’ | dvéBawe pev thy ў\Мкіау дро» as ёс тріакада Today... 
тодур) 8 Hv ) otoy pitpa ® "Apeos thy {ёф deedngvia ixavàs айту 
mepreaguyyev. elye 8€ кйтї rois. atepvois . . . aiyidabes emevdupa ... 6 8 ye 
aby dyírev dv xai mpds TÒ dodixydderpov dvarewópevos dpaxov eis hõovyv 
Ocapa fv... rà xethn Sdkav mapeiyov ws el mpoopever ris. peiAtyou фий» 
évaticerar , . . Tovs ёфбаћџоё ipépo mavri peduevov . . . immovpis Ò ётіке- 
рет TH кєефаћӯ Oewóv xabvmepOev Evevev . . . Tav 0€ xeipàv.  pev Мий тай 
evverrvypéva THs ёсӨўтоѕ дусте, тєра ©’ éxrewopévg mpós к\їна TÒ vórtov 
eixe THY Kearny ђрёра mos eyxivopevny exei, 

15 Мкр "Аба: а Harpocrat. ғ. v. бт. ёе Nus “AOnvas Edavoy йптерор, 
čxov ev pev тӯ Seka рбах, ev ё тў єйюууро xpávos, erate тар ’AOnvaiors, 
дедуХокє "Н№:ддороѕ б mepurynrijs ev а тєрї dkpomóeos. 

b Schol. Arist. Av. 573 veerepiàv Tò rjv Nixyy каї rüv"Epora ёптєрё- 
cba’ "Apxevwvov yap фас... ої дє *Ау\аофф»та mrqvjv epyacacba Tv 
Кик», 

"5 Athena (? 'Apeía) at Athens: Paus. т. 8, 4”Apeós ёоти iepóv, éva 
ауа\рата до uev Aqpodirns keitat, TÒ ÔÈ тоў " Apeos émoínaev "AAkapévs, Thy 
де "AÓnvàv амр Пар:оѕ, буора è aùr Aokpós. 

7' Athena Моооику: Pliny, 34. 77 Demetrius (fecit) Minervam quae 
musica? (libr. myctica) appellatur; dracones in gorgone eius ad ictus 
citharae tinnitu resonant. 

8a Paus. 9. 40, 3 баға ev Крутр . . . Абла mapa Kvagias, work of 
Daedalus. 

b At Cleonae: Paus. 2. 15, І оті iepòv ' AÓnvás, то д dyadpa TKvddu- 
dog теу киї Aurolvov, рабпта 8€ eivau Aadddou oas . .. (£ÓAovat). 

™ At Olympia in the temple of Hera: Paus. 5. 17, І rjv ’A@nvay 
крауос émikeuiévy kai дбро kal damióa ёҳоосау Aaxedatpoviov Aéyovaw épyov 
«iva. Médovros (leg. uev Aóvra). 

1 Athena Alea by Endoeus, >, 


131 Athena X6ewás by Callon: Paus. 2. 32, 5, at Troezen, aórà & 


єїруйтато ris Өєо$ тё Édavov Kdddowv Aiywfrns. 
190 Löwy, Inschr. Griech. Bildhauer, 38 KaMM]as каї [*O}yio(s) 
йєбетт» [тй "AO ]yvaig drapxùv ?0абе›. | Kpír:]os каї Nyo[t|otns ётопүтйтт». 
*8 At Samos in the temple of Hera: Strabo, 637 rpía Mipavos ёруа 
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- vo ^ "Wr А n ` 
коХхотткй iBpupéva emt pâs Bdoews .. . THY “AOnray kai róv `НракАеа. Tov дє 
Да. ... 


Pheidias’ works. 


14 Athena at Pellene in Achaea: Paus. 7. 27, 2 ката т> óBóv és 
abrjv tiv méd\w écriv "Абий Aibov pév ётіҳоріоо раб, eAéiavros de rd 
dyadpa kai xpucob' Федіа» de elvat róv. elpyaapévov þari mpórepov ere f) ev 
тў дкротбће: тє abróv rj 'AÓnvaiov xai év IIAarawais тота. ths Адпа та 
dyáAgara. 

15 At Plataea: vide 55b; Paus. 9. 4, 1 тд pev 89 dyadpa Éóavóv ёст 
énixypuoov, mpdcwmov дё ої kal xeipes dkpa kai móðes Або» той YlevreAgatov 
eigi рёуєбоѕ pev où odd Ò) т: dmroüei tis ev дкротбће: xarkys .. . Pedias 
8€ kai WAaraetow ўр 6 ths AOnvas rò ауаћџа топта. 

136 At Athens: а bronze Athena on the Acropolis: Paus. 1. 28, 2 
dyadpa’AOnvas xaAkoüv ard MijBev ràv és Марабёуа åroßávrwv, réyvn Фе:діоо" 
kai of тўи ri тўс damíBos AamOay mpós Kevraipovs (uáyyv) kai бта dda ёсті» 
enepyaopéva Aéyovsi торєдса: Môr’. . . тайтту Ts "AÓgvás ў той Dóparos 
aixpy kai ó №фоѕ Tod Kpavous тд Zovvíov простћёоосіу Єттї» ўд) ovvorra. 
Demosth. Fals. Leg. p. 428, $ 272 °OXns otons ієраѕ rìs dkpomóAeos 
Tavrggi .. . Tapa Thy xaAknv тй» peydňnv 'AOqvàv. єк бєёаѕ ёстцкєу, fjv dpi- 
areiov ў médts тод mpós Toùs BapBdpous moňépov, Üóvreov rà» 'EAMjvev Tà 
Хрїшата ra)r dvéOnxev, Schol. Demosth. Androt. p. 597 тд то ҳаћкод 
póvov (йуа\на "Aqvás) бтєр ётоїсау vixnoavres ої ev Mapaĝðvı ёкаћєїто дє 
robro Прорӣҳоо 'A8qvás. Anthol. Graec. Planud. 4. 157: 

eie тђу év “AOnvats Evondov "Абруй 
Tinte Tpiroyéveia. корйттєш dora péooe ; 


D 


9, 
eige Посєдаюи` eideo Kekporins. 


b Athena Parthenos: Paus. г. 24, 5 aùrò 82 ёк re ё\фартоѕ ró йуа\да 
kal xpvood пєтоіђта. péow uev оду éníkevrai of TG крак: Bpiyyòs elkóv .. 
kaĝ’ ékárepov 5 то? kpávovs ypõrés elow emeipyacpevot . , . TO 8 йуа\на rijs 
"A8qvás ópÜóv éarw ё» тё modnpet, каї ої karà тд arépvov ў кєфаћђ Medov- 
ans &AéQavrós єттї” ёрлтетошрёрт, kai Niknv oov тє recaápov mnxav, év дє 
тӯ (ётёра) xeu дбро ёҳе, kal of прдѕ rois moc daris тє keirat, kai mAgaíov 
той дбратоѕ párkov єттї” eim 8 àv '"EpuyÜówios обтоѕ б Bpdkew tori 8 TH 
BdÜpe той dydApatos ётєруасџёт Паудораѕ yéveots, Pliny, JV. H. 36. 
18 Phidian clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae Iovis Olympii 
famam intelligunt, nemo dubitat, sed ut laudari merito sciant etiam 
qui opera eius non videre proferemus argumenta parva et ingeni tan- 
tum. Neque ad hoc Iovis Olympii pulcritudine utemur non Minervae 
Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti sex,—ebore 
haec et auro constat — sed in scuto eius Amazonum praelium caelavit 
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intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava parte deorum et 
gigantum dimicationes, in soleis vero Lapitharum et Centaurorum, 
adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In basi autem quod 
caelatum est IIavÓópas yévecw appellant, di sunt nascentes (? di adsunt 
nascenti) xx numero. Victoria praecipue mirabili periti mirantur et 
serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingem. Plat. Hipp. Mai. 
р. 290 В тд калд»... yyvóet (Федіас)...; бт. те Абий rods dpdarpovs 
où Хросойѕ ётойутє› oùðè тд dAdo mpdcwmoy .. . AAN Eheddvrivov . . . тод 
ow évexa ov каї rà péra rà» dpOadpav єАєфаутша єіруйсато, а\\а Мба, 
ds ойбу re Hy Ópotórgra той Мбоу тё єАєфаут оро»; Max. Tyr. Diss. 14.6 
el тоайтуу nyet riv '"AÜnvàv otav Фе:дїаѕ éOnpiovpynoev, ойдё» ràv “Opnpov 
émóv фаућотёра», mapÜévov Kudnv, yhavk&mi, фти, аїу{да dve(ompévmv, 
xépuv фёроосар, дро &xovaav (? dvéxovcar) йстіда €yovcav. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. р. 41 P тд» pév одо "Оћиртіас: Aia kal rj» 'AÓjvnot Помада ёк 
хрутоў kai éAéjavros катаскєџаса: Pediav mavti mov capes. Paus. г. 17,2 
урафа\ 0 elor mp5s "Apa(óvas "AGnvaion paydpevot. — mrenotgra де ogiow 6 
móAeuos otros Kal Tis 'AÜnvüs émi тў domidts kai ToU OAvpmiou Atds єтї Te 
Bap. Dio Chrys. Or. 12. 373 К Перикла è каї айтд» Aadav ётойүтє» 
(Федіаѕ), Ss фаст», ent ris demíóos. Arist. de Arab. Ausc. p. 846 А 
Aéyerat тд» дуа\ратотоь Фе: іа» karaakevá(ovra тї ёр акротбће 'AOnvav év 
реабттті тате THs domíBos тд éavroU прбсотоу evruTacacba xai avvürcai 
TG dydApate Sid Twos ёфародѕ Snpoupyias, ёст ёё dváykns, et tis Bos ото 
abró периирєїр, TÒ тўрта» йуа\ра Avew тє kai cvyxetv. Schol. Arist. Pax 
605 $0 xopos éni Пободороу (leg. Geodapov) dpxovros тафта not каї rà 
дуаћра TÒ xpvGoUv ттс "AÓqvüs ёттабт eis Tov veav Tov uéyav, yov. xpvatov 
отабрдо таћаотюр pd’, YlepuAéovus émioTaroUvros, BeiSiov ё moujcavros. 
Plut. Perici. 13 б 8 @eidias elpyá(ero piv ris coU rò xpvcoUv Eos kal 


rovrov душохруёѕ ё» rfj oThAn «аш yéypamrat, 


с Athena Anpvia: Paus. 1. 28, 2, on the Acropolis, rà» ёруш» тё» 
Федіоо cas padiora ёёор, AOnvas йуаћра, то тёр dvaÜévrov xkakovpévgs 
Anpvias. Pliny, W. H. 34. 54 (Phidias fecit) ex aere vero praeter 
Amazonem supra dictam Minervam tam eximiae pulcritudinis ut 
formae cognomen acceperit; fecit et cliduchum et aliam Minervam. 
... Lucian, лар. $ 4 rà» 86 Федіоу &pyov ті páMora emjvecas ; ті 8 ао 
i] тўи Anpviav, jj каї ётгураўуа: rotvopa Федїа< nkiwcev; ... $ 6 ri» бё rod 
mavros трот®тоу тєргураф» kai таре» тб ámaAóv Kai piva cpperpov ў 
Anpvia ттарёфеь kal Федіаѕ. Himer. Orat. 21. 4 ёте kai тї» Sediov icu. 
Kai ras тё» ANov Ónpiovpyv réxvas, &v ai yeipes emi copia Üavpudtovra:, 1) 
Tay véwv eÜpeaus &pyov, ws eros eimetv, ékpárvvev. ойк del Ala Фе:діаѕ Endar- 
tev, ойте со» бт\ос del ryv AOnvav éxadxevero, GANG каї és AAXous Oeodrs 
dre rjv réxvnv каї tiv mapÜévov exdcpnoer, ёробпра karaxéas тїс таре, 
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tva буті kpávovs id rovrov ris (coU тд káAAos крйттото. Inscription from 
Paros, Ross, W. Rhein. Mus. 7. p. 521: 
*Aami|8a kal Netknv IlaAÀàs ҳері в... at (? Octo” emt уай) 
"Ол\әу od xpyto mpós Kimpw ёрдонёлу" 
Kekpo|mídgs p dvéOnxe márpus äro marpid’ és ANNY 
Oe]ióBoros Пафіоѕ Фефкт» ҳіріта. 
Aristid. Dind. 2, p. 556 ў Або ?Абтуй, Aéyo тойто uév rijv &Xedav- 
timmy, roUro 8, ei. BoUAe, THY xaXkjv, kal vij Ala y, el Bovdet, тї» Атшла», 
dravra тайта SmepBodyy pev dperns тё Onpiovpyg rois д Ocarais ydovijs &xe. 
7" Pliny, W. H. 35. 54 Panaenum qui clipeum intus pinxit Elide 
Minervae quam fecerat Colotes. 


138 Athena Прораѓа at Thebes, by Scopas: vide "8, 


189 Athena, by Praxiteles, at Mantinea: Paus. 8. 9, 3 xai "Нраѕ mpós 
Té бейтрф ради ёбєасарть. — IIpafwréAgs 86 rà ауа\рата abr$v re kaÜnuévgv 
€v Opdve каў rapearócas ётойута» ' AÓqvüv каї "НВти maida "Нраѕ, 


M? Athena Kpavaía, by the sons of Polycles: vide ®, 
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Attica : а Athens 2 *a-b 1781-4, А m 26 2 в, зн 35, $6 зт KA ва, 5 
Lo: $7. e "m T T UA 85 а, 89 b, 96 а, 98 e, ». 100b, с, 106. 109. m nep, ит, 
118 121]) 122 195 196 127 136 

, , , D , р" 

b Colonus, "a 6, 98, 

с Acharnae, %a, !?b, Athena yejupirjs? Serv. Aen. 2. 166 
dicunt sane alii unum simulacrum coelo lapsum, quod nubibus 
advectum et in ponte depositum, apud Athenas tantum fuisse, 
unde et уефиритт$ dicta est. Io. Lydus, De Mens. 3. 21 ev 'A0jvais 
TÒ mdÀat yeupaiot mavres of тєрї rà татра lepa eénynrat каї ápxuepeis 

. Ġvopačovro бй тд ёт! rijs уєфораѕ Tod Srepxetov потарод iepareUew 
тё Пайладф. Cf. Pherecydes, Müll. Frag. Hist. Graec. 101. 
Oropus, ™. 

а Pallene: worship of Athena Па\\уис: C. Г. А. 1. 222, 224, 273: 
Herod. І. 62 TWadAnvidos "Абай ipóv. Eur. Heracl. 849 IlaMwy- 
vidos yàp cepvov éxmepav mayov Aías `Адауаѕ. 10. 1031 dias mápoi&ev 
TlapOévov IlaAAqvi8os. Cf. Hesych. s. v. Ilapfévov IIaAAqvidos. 

e At Phlye: Paus. 1. 31, 4 Naós дё repos &yet Вороўѕ . . . Ards Kryoiov 
каї TiOpwvijs ' AOqvàs. 

f Academia, 3. 

& Sunium, "°. 

Chalcis: C. Z. A. 2. 17> inscription containing treaty of alliance 
between Athens and Chalcis in the second Attic confederacy, 
deposited ev Xadkid: ёи rà iepó rhs "AÓnvaías. 

Aegina: C. Г. А. 1. 528 pos repévovs ’APyvaias, dedicated by Athenian 
cleruchs. 

Boeotia, 1°, 32, 16d, 

Thebes, *?, ©, 78a, 99a, 

Alalcomenae, !5e, 83, 

Coronea, *. 

Plataea, 95b, 185, 

At Thespiae, 958. 

At Teumessos, !^*, 

Thisbe: Roehl, Zuser. Graec. Anf. 148. C. Г. Gr. 1592 'Avéünkev 
"Абауа, fifth century в.с. 

Ee2 
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Athena 'ApakwÜids : Steph. Byz. 5.0. ёрос Botwrtas, аф’ оў 7 "AOnva 
"Apaxuvbids, ós ‘Piavds èv rjj dup “ADOL por edxdwv 'Аракиубй< 
Edmarépea.” 

Phocis: Elatea, *. Stiris, inscription concerning the ewuzoAirea of 
Stiris and Medeon: Collitz, Dialect. Inschrift. 1539 ypatbdvrwy trav 
ópoAoyíav dv orúħav kat dvabevrwy év TÒ iepov ras 'Afavàs. 

Daulis, #4; cf. Paus. 10. 4, 9 Aavdsedoe 0€ ’AOqvas iepóv каї áyaAud 
féurw dpxaiov' rò Bé Éóavov тё ere maAaiórepov A€eyovow émayayéoOat 
Ilpókvg» ёё 'A8gvàv. С. I. Gr. iepgrevoócas тӯ 'AÓmvá ? third 
century в. с. 

Delphi, 7», 

Locris, 2®; Amphissa, !??d, 

Trachis: Paus. то. 22, І jj» dé каї iepòv Абдрах róre ómép т<... Tpayn- 
vidos каї дуабђџрата ё» айтф. 

Thessaly, b. "'A6mà Войдеа: Steph. Byz. s.v. móňis ё, Мауијсіа` ойто 
тішата Bovdera 7) "AOnva èv OerraMa. 

Larisa, °°. 

Phalanna, *P, 

Phthiotis, 614, 

? Pallene, !*k, 

Macedon, ®, 

Byzantium, °. Codinus de Origin. Constant. Bekker, p. 6 °Артёшдоѕ 
8€ kai 'AÓnvás réuevos mpos rà THs ’A@podirns бро. 

Abdera: Hesych. s.v. ’Emunupyizis’ ў "Абла otras év 'ABBjpow ёкаћеїто. 

Peloponnese. 

Megara, 19, 5%, 38, 95b. 

Sicyon: Paus. 2. 11, І dmorpaméicw émi тти kaAovuévv iepáv, où 
méppw rijs múňņs vaós griw ’AOnvas. At Titane: Id. 2. 12, І ё 
бё Тита kai 'AÜmvás iepóv égrw, és б rijv Корода dváyovov év 8 
aùr Éóavov 'A0mvüs éoriv dpxaiov, Id. 2. 6, 2 'Ememes.. 
emiíkia &Üve каї “AOqvas фкодбре vaóv, én’ é£epyaopévo 8 єйёато évdei- 
ёасба: rjv бебу, єї of rereheauévos Єттї» à vaós катй yvópgv. pera be 
т eùxùv €Aatov №уоос puivat трд ToU vaa. 

Corinth, 95, 20 17c, 

Cleonae, 2°, 

Troezen, 1b, Sb, 331, 

Epidaurus, 29, 109e, 29, 

Hermione, *, 

Argos, °4, b, 33, a b c 3! Paus. 2, 22,9 ё TO yupvaci T KvAapá- 
Воо Karaveía éarw 'AÓgvà xaovuévy, Near Lerna, 1, 

Laconia, "a, 

Sparta, 3 d, 24. 38b, m 78, "5 8b, за 100: 162, b, 
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Amyclae, '5f, 383b, 

Las: Paus. 3. 24, 7 ore д év rois ёреліоіѕ vads Апий énikNaw ' Aaías, 
тоо: 82 Поћодєикти xai Кастора фас» dvacwbévras ёк KóAxov. 

Hippolas, “7°, 

Near Asopus on the coast, ®, 

Messenia. 

Mothone, 7; Corone, ^^; Coryphasion, ®. 

Arcadia: Aliphera, *f, Polyb. 4. 78 £xe 8€ depa» ё айт} тў корифӯӣ 
ToU cüpmavros Aódov xai ҳаћкоду 'AÉnvás dv0piávra, KdAder Kal peyéber 
д:афёроџта. 

Tegea, 18-е, 38a, 99a, 

Alea, #0; Cleitor, 7°; Asea, "e. 

Mantinea, 199; near Mantinea, тту 'AAaAkopeveias Paus. 8. 12, 7. 

Pheneus, ?*m, 

Megalopolis, $c, 11, 108: Polyb. 2, 46 76 kaXoupevov 'A6jvawv ёр т 
Tay MeyaAono)uràv хора. 

Teuthis: Paus. 8. 28, 6 éyadpa émowjcavro 'AÓnvás éyov rpa)pa èri 
той pnpod. тойто kai aùròs тд üyaÀpa «доу, Tekan mopjvpd Tov 
pnpov KaTewnpevoy, 

Triphylia: Strabo, 343 каї тд т< ExÀovvrías де 'AÓgvás iepóv Td тєрї 
хк:ЛЛодута rev ётфауфу éarw. 

Elis, 9, 72, 9* 68 17, At Olympia, altars to Athena: Paus. 5. 14, 5, 
5. 14, 9, and 5. 15, 6 (a). Athena Niky, *; 'Epydw, °; 
Aniris, 9. 

Pisa, Athena Kv8evía: Paus. 6. 21, 6 ё тайтп тў xópa №фоѕ esriv 
davkov és dv, en} 0€ айтф médews Фр{$а$ ёрєіта, kai 'AÓnvàs ёст èri- 
к\т Kubevias vaós. ({8рйтатӨш ё тў бєф rò iepóv KAvperdy hacw, 
ámóyovov ‘Hpakhéous тоў Salou, парауєџёсда 82 «тд dnd Kvdwvias ris 
Kpnrixis. 

Achaea: Triteia, 16р, 22; Patrae, 1; Pellene, !*', 


Worship on the islands. 

Thasos: C. Z. Gr. 2161, decree concerning citizenship, dvaypdya 
8ё kai róBe тд \улфитна rovs Oeüpoùs єтї rd тӯѕ ' AÓnvaíns iepóv, ? fourth 
century в.с. 

? Lemnos, 29: cf. 16е, 

Lesbos, 14, 

Chios, 28 #, 53b, 

Samos, 191, 

Euboea, at Chalcis, vide ‘Attica’: at Geraestum, Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. 1891, p. 405 ё тф iepó ras *A@avaias, 

Ceos, !?b, 
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Delos, 7b, 10 1e nej 

Paros, *. 

Amorgos, 88, 610, 

Ios, ?*h. 

Anaphe, *. 

Astypalaea: C. Z. Gr. 2485, terms of alliance with Rome, dvafeiva: 
dvdOnpa év тё {єрф rijs ’AOnvas. 

Cos, 281, d, 

Rhodes, 7; Lindos, 9, *. Herod. 2. 182 "AvéOnxe .. . ó” Apacs 
«s TH ё Лудо "Абтай dv0 тє aydňpara Мба, 

Ialysus, *. 

Carpathos: worship of Athena Lindia: Bull. de Corr. Hell. 1880, 
р. 278 Gépaurmos . . . ієратєйсаѕ ' A(£)áva[« Ac|vdia, — 70. 1884, p. 355 
arahat ... avareÜàvrt pia péev... pia дё єр Потдаіф ev тф iepg ras 
'ABávas Tas Awdtas. 

Crete, 15, 161, зве, 128a, 

Cyprus, ?5d, 

Sicily: Himera, Diod. Sic. 5. 3 рибоћоуойоти perà vis Kópys . . . "AOnvay 
re kai "Артєшу avvrpedopévas avváyew per айтіѕ rà vôn . . . kal Aaxetv 
ékáa qv айту xópav, rjv pev Абдий év rots тєрї иёра» uépeaw. 

Agrigentum, 9? 

Selinus: Roehl, Z. С. A. 515 йа ras Beds тосдє wkàvri roi SeAwav- 
то... бе 'Абауйау к.т.\, 

Ithaca: Roehl, Z. С. A. 336 ras 'Абираѕ râs ‘Péas kai ras "Hpas тй éreia. 

Italy. 

Calabria, !*. СЕ Strabo, 281 rois дє ZaAevrivovs Kprróv drockovs фасіу" 
ёртадба д' torı kai rò THs "AOnvas iepòv mAovaióv more bnüp£av. 

Metapontum, ?!, 

Sybaris: Herod. 5. 45 Tépevós re каї vgóv éóvra mapa тд» Énpóv Kpdorw, 
тд» ірусасбда: cvveAóvra rj» móňw Лорка Aéyovaw ’AOnvain eravipe 
Kpao rig. 

Heraclea, 389, 123, 

Luceria, 8, Strabo, 284 ё тё ris 'AÓqvás ієрф ris èv Аоикєрїа таай 
(Atopndous) дуабдџата. 

Siris, 188, 

Posidonia: Roehl, Z С. А. 542, inscription on bronze statue of 
Canephora, Taédva ФААФ® Xappvdida 8exdrav. 

Rome, 1180, 128¢, 214, 

Surrentum : Strabo, 22 ёт айтф тё торбиф тд `Абђуаоу. 

Asia Minor. 

Pontus: at Athenae, Appian, Peril. 4. І gore... каї ev Пбутф тф 
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Eifelvo xepíov ойто xadovpevoy ,.. kai тї kal ’AOnvas iepóv éorw 
аўтбб: *EAXgvikóv. 

Cios, near Prusa in Bithynia : C. 7. Gr. 3723 dvayp]á[ pac] rjv тро- 
£ev[ iav rauty |p és aTjÀqv Abiv[ qv kai arfjca] Tous ie[p ]o[moo?s ev T 
ris | "AOnvas iepó. 

Sigeum: Herod. 5. 95 тд ’A@nvatov то ev Згуєіо. 

Ilium, 46, 880, 

Scepsis, °°. 

Phocaea: Paus. у. 5, 4 dvo д Gddous ev "Iovíg vaovs éméAaflev Ўто Iep- 
оф» karakavÜrvat, Tóv re ev Харо ths "Hpas каї ev Фека!а тӯѕ " AÓnvàs. 

Istros, 88, 

Lydia, !^b, 

Pergamon, *m, 85d, 97, 

Erythrae, "k, %, 99b, 113, 1210, 

Smyrna, $e, 

Ephesus: Strabo, 634 ў 86 médis 2v TÒ maXaióv тєрї тд "ABjyatov тд viv 
€£o Tis médews Ov. 

Miletus, **. 

Priene, #1, 

Pedasae, near Halicarnassus : Herod. 1. 175 5 iepein rìs "AOnvains. 

Halicarnassus: C. 7. Gr. 2660 "A@nvain Oexárgv émoígoe Maxedwv 
Atovvoiov *HpakAeórs, ? fourth century в.с. 

Phaselis, *?o, 

Pamphylia, 1%. 

Perge: C. Г. Gr. 4342 b iépetav Абра (Roman period). 

Side: Strabo, 667 Kupaíev üzowos exer ё ' AÓnvas iepdv. Cf. C. I. Gr. 
4352 AjpgMov . . . emtreAodvros Өєшу Паџфаћмакђи émBarnprov 
(? — énibBnpíav) бебу `Абтаѕ kal "Аторо. СЕ add. 4353. 

Cilicia: Appian, Anab. 2. 5, 9 айтӧѕ 8€ ("АЛ ардроѕ)... és Mayapaóv 
ўкє kat тӯ "A8nvà тӯ Mayapaid: &Ovaev. 

Cyrrhestica. Athena Kuppyoris: Strabo, 751. 

Syria. Laodicea, ', 

In Spain, near Abdera: Strabo, 157 èv 77 ópewfj Õeikvvrar ‘Odtocea kal 
Tò iepòv tis ' AÓnvás èv abrfj, ws Поседфибс тє єїрпкє kai 'АртєнЇдөро$ 
kai AokAnmiddns. 
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